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CHAPTER I. 

M Women know 
The way to rear up children (to be just), 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words ; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles." 

My life up to to-day has been singularly uneventful. 
Though I have not found it dull, when I wish to recount its 
details, I become aware that I have nothing to tell. I have 
had no friend 'but Miss Ruxton, no companion but Miss 
Ruxton ; she has mothered and fathered and sistered and 
brothered me. I have had no home but the White Cottage 
where she lives, no change from the placid, daily life within 
its walls, no experiences wider than could be gained beneath 
its roof. 

Each morning I have looked from my window over the 
thatched cottages in the valley across to the high-piled hills, 
until I know every field and hedgerow, every tree and turn 
of the familiar landscape. I know every flower and shrub 
in the garden ; I know the men and women living in the 
neighboring hamlet a stone's-throw from our door ; I know 
their bright-eyed children who roam the lanes and woods ; 
I know our bachelor Vicar, who, old in fashion as in years, 
croaks through our single Sunday service in the damp barn 
which serves us for a church ; I know the smart mistress of 
the smart Board School, a lady who sets the mode in Fair- 
mile and who nods condescendingly to Miss Ruxton and to 
me, looking with disdainful eye upon our — I feel they are — 
antediluvian clothes. I know all these, they are my world, 
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4 PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

as Miss Ruxton is my society. Miss Ruxton is shy, she has 
shrunk from county society, so she tells me ; Miss Ruxton 
is proud, she avoids humble society, so I notice ; Miss Rux- 
ton is poor, entertaining is expensive and visiting entirely 
out of the question when your nearest (desirable) neighbor 
lives six miles away, and there is no possibility of accom- 
plishing the intervening distance except on foot. 

Hence we have lived our life in uninterrupted quietude, 
a quietude which has never degenerated into stagnation. 

The event of each day was the arrival of the Standard ; 
it was yesterday's Standard, but what did that matter ? The 
news was fresh to us. We read it all, every word of it 
There was no slurring over anything, no picking idly at the 
summaries and declining to attack, and subsequently digest, 
the tough articles or the out-of-season padding. We read 
the Parliamentary debates. We were no Laodiceans, we 
took a side, an unswerving side, in all matters political and 
otherwise. We were loyal and we were Conservative. A 
despotism was the form of government which we desired ; 
the freedom of the press disgusted us ; a good despot, Miss 
Ruxton declared, was the thing which the country required. 
Our hatred of Mr. Gladstone was virulent and unrelenting. 
We worshiped Lord Salisbury, worshiped him with the rev- 
erent worship with which women occasionally worship their 
clergymen. I had a feeling, not worship, not reverence, 
but a partiality for Mr. Chamberlain ; this distressed Miss 
Ruxton. 

" He is a dangerous man, my dear ; he is ambitious. I 
distrust him. But Lord Salisbury is safe ; he is reliable, he 
is stanch, he is moderate." 

"I don't think people ought to be moderate," I said, 
boldly, in a treasonable spirit. " Moderation is lukewarm- 
ness." 

" Ah, you are young, you are young," sighed Miss Rux- 
ton. 

She always said this if I attempted to argue. It was a 
formula which annoyed me, but, as an argument, I found it 
unanswerable. A county election stirred our passions, good 
and bad, to the core. We were a public-spirited pair, from 
our retired nook among Dorset hills we looked out eagerly 
and sympathetically upon the world and its doings. We 
pinned light-blue ribbons upon our gowns upon the day of 
the University boat-race, we did the same upon the day of 
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the University cricket-match ; we wrung our hands over the 
success of Oxford, and we rejoiced over the failure of Ox- 
ford. We entered enthusiastically into the philanthropic 
schemes of the times, we wept over the accounts of poverty 
and distress. Upon windy nights we held each other by the 
hand, listening to the fierce wind, apprehensive of the curt 
notice of u Wrecks at Sea " which would meet our eyes 
thirty-six hours after. A public calamity drove us to de- 
spair. We shrank from the details of a murder — but we 
read it. A burglary had a peculiar horror for our lonely 
female homestead ; but, as the White Cottage contained no 
silver beyond half a dozen teaspoons, bequeathed to Miss 
Ruxton by her grandmother, and no jewels beyond a gold 
brooch, faced with a glass pane that disclosed a Grecian 
plait of iron- gray hair, 1 felt cemparatively easy as regaided 
the danger of burglars. 

I have said that we read everything, I must correct my- 
self and say that Miss Ruxton read everything, for, I re- 
member, there were days on which Miss Ruxton *s hands 
crackled the paper nervously as she read, while she waved 
me back with a — 

" Presently, presently, my dear." 

A " presently " which, however, never came, for the 
newspaper in question was sure to be lost. I pretended to 
believe in the losing ; but I knew that Miss Ruxton had 
locked it away in the drawing-room chiffonier. Miss Rux- 
ton knew that I knew this, but we preserved the little 
illusion. Miss Ruxton had taught. me to consider the scat- 
tering of such illusions as ill-bred. 

Our second interest was our garden. Miss Ruxton loved 
flowers ; but she could not afford to keep a gardener, con- 
sequently I stepped into the breach ar.d became her gar- 
dener. Unfortunately her back was not as strong as her 
head or her heart, she could not stoop without discomfort ; 
but I could, and did. I dug, and repotted, and planted 
out, and watered, and pruned, and trained, and budded 
roses, and sowed seeds, and waged a cruel war against slugs 
and snails, and all this not entirely for love of my work, but 
in part for love of Miss Ruxton. 

When I reached my eighteenth birthday, the routine of 
my daily education was changed, the well-thumbed lesson- 
books were banished to the cupboard ; but we still contin- 
ued to spend our mornings in the school-room, where we 
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read German and French, played our duets and solos upon 
the tinkling notes of the old piano, and painted flowers in 
water-colors with much labor and fine accuracy, but disap- 
pointing effect 

Miss Ruxton was not a great reader of fiction, she pre- 
ferred fact. However, she indulged me with a course of 
Sir Walter Scott's, Miss Young's, and Mrs. Marshall's works. 
She was more liberal with the poets ; together we read 
Shakespeare — an expurgated edition, of course — Words- 
worth, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Kirke White, portions 
of Keats, Crabbe, and Cowper. A volume of poems en- 
titled "A Thousand and one Gems of Poetry" lay upon 
the drawing-room table, into which I was allowed to dip as 
I chose. 

In this monotonous but fully occupied life I grew tall 
and strong. I lived and flourished in the sunshine of Miss 
Ruxton 's love, a constant flow of love which never failed 
me, which knew no tides nor changes, which never blew 
hot nor cold. I suppose this infinite patience grew out of 
an infinite love ; for although I was willful and hot-tem- 
pered, impetuous and impatient, the tender gentleness of 
her manner toward me never varied. As time passed, and 
I became observant, her uniform sweetness influenced me, 
and, as the ass adopted the skin of the lion, so I clothed my 
impetuosity with a calmness corresponding to that which I 
admired in her. 

I was an orphan, but knew nothing of orphanhood ex- 
cept the name. Within a year of my mother's marriage her 
husband's regiment was ordered to India. Thither she ac- 
companied him, and there I was born. The season was un- 
usually hot, and the station where my father was quartered 
unhealthy. Before I was a month old he was attacked by 
cholera, and my mother, who nursed him until his death, 
caught the disease, and outlived him only by a few days, 
leaving me, poor babe, to face life alone. The wind was 
tempered to the shorn lamb, who, indeed, knowing nothing 
of shearing or rough winds, was brought to England and 
delivered, at three months old, into Miss Ruxton's keep- 
ing, to be tended, trained, and educated until — until she 
grew up. 

That " until " was the disquieting thought of our lives, 
the skeleton of our cupboard. That " until " drove me to 
despair when I reflected upon it. We treated our skeleton 
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much as other people treat theirs : we shut him up out of 
sight, we never let him appear if we could help ii . To dis- 
cuss him was dangerous ; he made Miss Ruxton pale and 
ill, he made me red and angry. Once, and only once, we 
took him deliberately out and poked among his ugly bones 
and weighed his vices and virtues dispassionately. This 
investigation did not end well ; I lost my temper ; I could 
not be impartial. 

"It is not fair, Ruxie," I cried, vehemently, "and, if it is 
not fair, it should be prevented. My mother, when she knew 
her life was in danger, wrote a letter leaving me to your care. 
You took me, you brought me up, you have had all the trou- 
ble. My grandfather has done nothing for me, he has never 
written to me, he would not know me if he met me on the 
road. Why am I to leave you and go to live with him when 
I love you so much and am perfectly happy here ? " 

" The ties of blood, Margaret, and your duty to your 
grandfather are two reasons, either of which is sufficient 
to make you desirous of conforming to his wishes. Your 
grandfather has behaved generously — " 

" Behaved generously," I interrupted, hotly. " 1 don't 
call paying yo.u two hundred a year generosity. You have 
saved him responsibility and trouble, more than two hun- 
dred pounds' worth of responsibility and trouble." 

"You are talking at random, dear." 

" I am talking common-sense. There is no generosity 
when you get full value for your money, however much that 
money may be. He has given you no thanks, no praise. 
He has given you nothing but the money and a yearly let- 
ter inquiring after my health and morals. Money can't pay 
you for what you have done for him; you gave up your 
situation with Lady Graves, you took this little White Cot- 
tage, you left everything for him, nothing can pay you. He 
ought to treat you as you deserve." 

" O, Maggie, you young people are so wise, you know 
everything. You put the whole world in the way of doing 
their duty. We old ones find our own duty a sufficient task 
for our strength." 

" Don't scold, Ruxie, but tell me something which puzzles 
me, tell me why you did all this for him and me ? " 

Miss Ruxton nodded, and, opening a drawer in her daven- 
port, she took out therefrom a time-worn envelope, the con- 
tents of which she handed to me, saying : 
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"Those are my reasons, Margaret, the reasons which 
brought me the happiness of my life." 

Though I was in a hurry, I waited to kiss her before I 
opened the letters she had given me. The first was from my 
mother ; it was difficult to read, for the paper was blistered 
and discolored, and the hand that had written the bluntly 
tragic lines had evidently trembled as it wrote. 

" In my extremity I turn to you, you who have never 
failed me. My husband is dead ; I have this moment risen 
from my knees ; I was thanking God for his release, for the 
agony he was enduring was very terrible. If I die too, you 
will take my baby, my sweet baby. I hear her crying now, 
but I dare not go to her ; you will take her and be to her 
what you were to me, then she will never miss her mother's 
love. I know you will, and therefore I can follow Arthur, 
ff God in his mercy grants my prayer, without a fear for 
her, poor babe. Eletta Chamberlain." 

" She wanted to die ? " I questioned, marveling. " She 
wanted to die ? " and a tear of pity for my mother fell on 
the faded letter. 

" Yes," said Miss Ruxton, simply ; the thought did not 
appear to overwhelm her as it overwhelmed me, but then, 
of course, the letter was not new to her, while it was new 
to me. 

The second letter was firmly written and in a bold hand ; 
I had no difficulty in deciphering its contents. 

" Smerdon. 
" My dear Miss Ruxton : I inclose for your perusal 
the account of my poor daughter's illness and death, also 
a few lines addressed to you and written by her three days 
before she died. You will see that her orphan child re- 
quires a home, and that immediately. I second poor Eletta's 
request by begging that that home may be with you. Dur- 
ing the eight years which you spent under my roof in the 
capacity of my daughter's governess you proved yourself 
to be a sensible and conscientious woman, retiring, reason- 
able, and gentle, such a woman as I should wish this grand- 
daughter of mine to become. You know that I hold the 
headstrong, self-opinionated, Americanized young women 
of the present day in abhorrence. . Should you agree to my 
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proposal, I purpose that the infant, on her arrival in Eng- 
land, shall be taken at once to your abode (wherever that 
abode may be), that she shall live with you, under your sole 
and entire charge, until she is of sufficient age and sense to 
take the management of my household upon herself. Un- 
til that time arrives, let her remain with you altogether. I 
do not care for, neither do I understand, the ways of chil- 
dren or young girls. Under these circumstances, I feel sure 
that we shall be happier apart, consequently, the arrange- 
ment which I am suggesting will confer a mutual benefit. 
I shall be happy to pay you, by quarterly installments, two 
hundred pounds a year for your trouble ; or, indeed, if you 
name any sum in excess of the one I have mentioned, you 
shall receive it. Remember, however, that until my grand- 
daughter is grown up she is entirely under your charge ; I 
have no wish to see her nor to take any share in the respon- 
sibility of her rearing. Her mother's marriage to a pauper 
was without the sanction of either myself or my wife. As 
was to be expected, the offspring of such a union is left un- 
provided for. Her grandmother's fortune (as doubtless you 
have been told) was left to me and at my disposal. I shall 
wish the child to learn these facts as soon as she is old 
enough to understand their significance. Pray let me hear 
from you by return of post, and believe me, 

" Very faithfully, yours, 

"John Anstruther." 

I read this second letter through twice, and then I tossed 
it upon Miss Ruxton's lap. 

" It was fortunate for me that you said * Yes,' Ruxie." 

" That letter brought me the greatest sorrow and the 
greatest pleasure I had hitherto known. Your mother was 
very dear to me and I grieved for her, but it was delightful 
to hear that she had wished me to have the care of her 
child, delightful to know that something besides German 
grammar, and French verbs, and English history was re- 
quired of me. It was delightful to feel your baby hands 
patting my face, delightful to hear you lisping my name, 
delightful to watch you grow before my eyes and to learn 
your sweet ways, and love you and live for you, as I do, 
dear." 

Miss Ruxton spoke fast, her tranquillity was so seldom 
ruffled that I was stirred by her agitation. 
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" I will not leave you," I cried, " I will never leave you. 
You want me and I want you. There is right on our side, 
we love each other, therefore we will not part, but we will 
live here just the same forever." 

" We shall do nothing of the sort," she answered ; she 
had regained her calmness, and spoke with her usual gentle 
deliberation. " To begin with, we poor mortals have noth- 
ing to do with ' forevers.' We have to do with the present 
— -let us attend to that. In the future, Margaret, you and I 
will. do our duty, if we can. You have read Mr. Anstruth- 
er's proposal, that was the proposal to which I agreed and 
to which I shall hold. What were your dear mother's 
words ? — ' Be to her what you were to me ' — you remember 
them. I was no more than her governess ; I taught her 
what I teach you, I loved her (almost) as I love you. When 
she was old enough to do without me, I left her. It will be 
the same in your case. I would not keep you here with me 
if it were possible for me to do so. You are of a happy 
and contented disposition, and, at present, you are satisfied 
with my companionship ; but this will not last, you will ask 
more of life than I can give you, and ask it rightly, too. 
The young birds do not remain in the nest; when their 
wings are grown they fly, and the flying is pleasant and 
natural." 

"I don't know anything about birds," I said, sulkily, 

11 but I do know that I would rather live here than at Smer- 
don. I can not think why my grandfather wants me ; he 
can't care very much for a person whom he has not seen." 

u My dear, your grandfather has a strong will, he makes 
up his mind to do a thing and he does it. Nothing changes 
his purpose or his purposed mode of effecting that purpose. 
When he thinks you are old enough for your required duties 
as chatelaine he will send for you, and you will go. You 
will be very happy ; you will have friends and companions 
of your own age, and many pleasures of which you would 
never dream were you to live on with me here at the White 
Cottage." 

u I shall be afraid of my grandfather." 

'* You must not be afraid," said Miss Ruxton, earnestly. 
u No Anstruther has ever been a coward." 

" But I am a Chamberlain," said I, perversely, " and I 
am somewhat of a coward." 

My grandfather was the only near relation I possessed. 
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and, though he had proved himself so indifferent to my 
young charms, I had formed a sort of alarmed attachment 
for him. I was of an affectionate nature, and I could not 
regard my nearest blood relation with complete unconcern. 
He was, I learned from Miss Ruxton, a widower for the 
second time. His first wife, my maternal grandmother, had 
been an heiress — a Manchester heiress — who, if plucked of 
her golden feathers, possessed few attractions. When my 
mother, who was the only child of the marriage, was eight 
years old, my grandmother died, and three years later my 
grandfather married for his second wife a Mrs. Carew, the 
widow of a neighboring clergyman. The widow, who was 
both beautiful and fascinating, had one son by her former 
marriage, whom she brought with her to her new home, and 
who became, though a spoilt and unruly boy, a great favor- 
ite of his stepfather's. Some years later Mrs. Anstruther 
died, and the boy Jocelyn, then at school at "Harrow, con- 
tinued to make Smerdon his home. 

Each succeeding Christmas brought Miss Ruxton a let* 
ter from my grandfather, and in this annual letter he always 
alluded to Jocelyn in laudatory terms. We both regarded 
Jocelyn as an interloper — as, indeed, he was — and we were 
impatient of these laudatory terms. In pronouncing his 
name Miss Ruxton's voice grew cold, and I frowned to hear 
it. I was banished from Smerdon — a willing exile, it is 
true, but none the less banished — while Jocelyn had usurped 
my rightful place. I was not jealous of him, but the reiter- 
ated praises of him annoyed me. These were the sentences 
at which we both took umbrage : 

" I am glad Margaret is industrious, she can both work 
and play. It is possible, as Jocelyn has proved, for, besides 
playing cricket for Oxford University, he took honors, as 
you know, in the final schools." 

Perhaps you recollect that Miss Ruxton and I sided with 
Cambridge, therefore it was that we felt no enthusiasm for 
this hero. 

" Jocelyn acts as my agent ; he is capable and energetic." 
" Jocelyn is fishing in Norway ; I miss him sadly." " Joce- 
lyn returns from London next week ; I am longing for his 
arrival." " Jocelyn is here ; we are having a pleasant 
Christmas together." • - 

"I am tired of Jocelyn," I said, impatiently, on one oc- 
casion ; u he is another Admirable Crichton." 
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" He was by no means an Admirable Crichton when I 
knew him/' Miss Ruxton replied, dryly, " he was an exceed- 
ingly naughty boy." 



CHAPTER II. 

'* The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul." 

Upon the morning of my nineteenth birthday I slept 
late, and awoke calm, for the birthday enthusiasm of my 
earlier years had deserted me. These notches upon the 
tree of my life betrayed the fateful flow of time, and betok- 
ened impending changes ; I greeted them with distrust and 
anxiety. The annual birthday was no longer a red-letter 
day in our calendar. 

However, I opened my eyes at the pleasant sound of 
crackling paper, suggestive of parcels, and lifted up my face 
to be kissed, for Miss Ruxton — already dressed- — was stand- 
ing at the bedside looking down at me. As soon as my eyes 
met hers, she bent over me to murmur tender congratula- 
tions and still tenderer blessings, and, as she did so, I felt a 
tear (not mine) fall upon my cheek. Tears were difficult 
with Miss Ruxton ; she deprecated weeping, and wept only 
under influence of some strong and deep emotion. 

A foreboding fear arose in my mind. I sat upright and 
stared into the face before me ; there was no reassurance in 
the pallor of the working features, nor in the eyes, which 
were dark with pain. 

"Nineteen to-day, Maggie," she said, laying a gentle 
hand on my curly head. " Nineteen ! And I feel as though 
it was but yesterday when I first took you, a little baby, into 
my arms. Dear, dear, how the years'roll by, the short years 
that grow ever shorter as we grow older." 

" Nineteen is not old," I said, stoutly — secretly I thought 
it a great age. " Nineteen is not quite grown up. Now, 
there is no doubt about one-and-twenty ; that is a sensible 
and responsible age." 

" Nineteen is too old for me," she suddenly cried, catch- 
ing me to her bosom with a demonstration of such passion- 
ate ^affection as startled me — any outward show of feeling 
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was foreign to one of her placid and constant disposition. 
" Nineteen is old enough to break my heart. I am to lose 
you, to empty my poor arms of what has filled them for 
nineteen years. I knew a mother's joy without a mother's 
pain ; but God is just, the pain comes to me now in my old 
age. Who am I that I should escape the common lot ? " 

Then the blow had come, the long-expected blow that 
for so long had cast its shadow forward over our life. It 
struck me heavily, but I was the calmer of the two. Like 
the fabled ass, I wore the lion's skin (and with quite a natu- 
ral air), doing my best with kisses and brave words to com- 
fort the original owner of the integument, who, however, 
habit prevailing over emergency, soon conquered her tears 
and regained her usual composure. 

" I have had a letter by this morning's post from Mr. 
Anstruther," she said, her voice was still unsteady. "A 
kind letter, considerate, all that I could expect. You are 
to go, my dear, to go to Smerdon at once, next week." 

" As I am to go soon, putting it off a week or two would 
not make the going any easier." 

This scrap of philosophy was gleaned from the remem- 
brance of visits to the dentist at Dorchester, when Miss 
Ruxton had said : " We will go to-day, Maggie, putting it 
off till to-morrow adds twenty- four unnecessary hours of pain- 
ful anticipation to the necesssary pain ; you are wise enough 
to see the folly of such delay." In those days I rebelled 
against her philosophy, I declared I would rather wait, and 
declined to argue. I found philosophy cold comfort. It 
was cold comfort still. 

"To be sure, Margaret, to be sure. And we shall be 
busy, too, there is so much to be done. There, I hear the 
church clock striking, it is nine o'clock. I will go away, 
and vou must get up." 

You have forgotten to give me my birthday present," I 
said, detaining her by the arm, and smiling up into her face. 

I wanted to win an answering smile, but I was unsuccess- 
ful. She handed me the parcel which she held, but I do 
not think she saw me undo the many carefully folded layers 
of paper and abstract from its wrappers a long-coveted 
sachet, redolent of rose-leaves and lavender, or heard my 
thanks and eager admiration. Perhaps the thanks and ad- 
miration were a little overdone, for the sachet was found, 
two hours later, floating in my bath. I could not think by 
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what possibility of disastrous preoccupation and careless- 
ness on my part it got there. I wrung and patted the water 
(and the color) out of it, and, after drying it by the kitchen 
fire, I laid it away : a damaged memento of my nineteenth 
birthday. 

After breakfast I read the following letter from >my 
grandfather : 

" Smerdon, November 14th. 

* My dear Miss Ruxto^ : To-morrow will be, I be- 
lieve, Margaret's nineteenth birthday, and, this being the 
case, the time has come when she should be capable of 
taking a prominent place in an establishment such as mine. 
I feel confident that I shall be satisfied with the result of 
your able tuition. I inclose a check for fifty pounds, as I 
desire her to be suitably dressed, and, as I shall expect her 
upon the 21st of this month, you will be obliged, I fear, to 
hurry the dressmakers. 

' The journey from Wool to Marton is a troublesome 
one. She will have to change trains at Swindon, Oxford, 
and Shrewsbury ; I will send the carriage to Marton Junc- 
tion to meet her. I suppose she is no incapable fool about 
traveling, but — I judge from what you tell me of her — a 
reasonable, practical girl, who, though of a yielding and 
gentle disposition, is sufficiently sensible to be able to take 
care of herself. Do not buoy her up with a false hope of 
gayety in her new home. I live a quiet and retired life. 
However, Jocelyn, who acts as my agent, and is now per- 
manently settled in my late agent's house, takes part in 
whatever amusement is to be had in this singularly dull 
neighborhood, so that any change she may get from our 
regular life at Smerdon will be through him. 

" I shall esteem it a privilege if you will allow me, as a 
mark of my gratitude to you for the kind and unobtrusive 
way in which you have fulfilled my wishes, to continue pay- 
ing you the same yearly amount as I have done hitherto. 
Although I know you desire to be, and rightly, an independ- 
ent person, I trust you will not refuse my offer. You must 
remember that you are no longer young, consequently you 
would find a situation as governess difficult to obtain, and, 
if found, irksome in its duties. With my kindest regards to 
yourself, and hoping to hear that Margaret will be ready for 
her journey by the 21st of this month, believe me, most 
faithfully yours, John Anstruther." 
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41 A most generous offer," said Miss Ruxton, looking at 
me unflinchingly. " He has made me a most generous and 
unexpected offer." 

u He is not particularly delicate in the way he proffers 
his favors. A plum-cake is delicious, but, if it is flung in 
your face by the donor, you forget to think of the coming 
enjovment in the pain of the blow." 

* Mr. Anstruther is unreserved and candid. He is un- 
trammeled by conventionalities and indifferent to the opinion 
of his neighbors. He does not hesitate to say what is pass- 
ing in his mind ; his own feelings are callous, therefore he is 
not deterred from their expression by the fear of wounding 
the sensibilities of others — he does not realize the existence 
of that which he has never experienced." 

"Are the qualities you are describing virtues or vices?" 
I inquired, pompously. " Your tone implies admiration, but 
your words convey nothing that awakens my sense of ad- 
miration." 

" I am old-fashioned, Margaret ; I dislike the modern 
fashion of discussing the characters of your relations ; 
nothing is held sacred or treated with reverence by the pres- 
ent generation, they would sift the attributes of Deity. 
When I tell you facts regarding Mr. Anstruther 's distin- 
guishing qualities I simply give you the benefit of my ex- 
perience, so that you may meet him more familiarly and less 
ignorantly than you would do were you left to discover his 
characteristics unaided." 

During the bustling week which preceded my departure, 
Miss Ruxton would not allow me to be gloomy, she set me a 
good example by her unceasing activity and cheerfulness. 
Activity, she said, wooed cheerfulness and was sworn enemy 
to gloom. 

We paid several visits to Weymouth, and I was dazzled 
by the beauty of the shops we visited, and awed by the 
prodigality of our expenditure. I thought Miss Ruxton so 
hard to satisfy, and so severe in her treatment of an urbane 
dressmaker whom she had employed upon my outfit, that I 
felt ashamed of her, and constrained to murmur weakly, 
that " I did not mind wrinkles across my back," neither did 
" tight arm-holes cause much inconvenience unless I moved 
my arms." After these remarks of mine the dressmaker, on 
whose behalf I had thus perjured myself, was uncivil enough 
to ignore me, as if I were an automaton, and addressed her- 
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self in future to Miss Ruxton — illustrating her acceptance 
of the cynical axiom : "And what is mere good-nature but 
a fool?" 

When the time for leave-taking arrived, I began to realize 
how rich I was in friends. I went — by request, as the pro- 
grammes say, with impressive mystery — to each cottage in 
the hamlet and wished each individual rustic a protracted 
f irewell. I received many rough, but hearty, handshakes, 
and heard many good wishes expressed in homely phrases. 
They inclined most of them, practically, in the same direc- 
tion. 

" Good -by and good luck to you, Miss Margaret, and I'm 
sure we all hope that you will have a comfortable partner." 

They wished me better than they had themselves, poor 
souls. " Comfortable " husbands in our neighborhood were 
rare, and "comfortable" wives, to judge by what we were 
told in confidence by their friends, not too plentiful 

Our vicar, for the first time since our residence in his 
parish, paid us a visit at the White Cottage. He had so 
much to say and he said it so pleasantly, he stayed so long 
and seemed to know so much about us both, and, above all, 
he alluded to my coming departure with such hearty regret, 
that I could hardly believe the evidence of my memory 
which informed me that this was the only occasion upon 
which he had sought our acquaintance. 

In the silence following his exit, I recalled these facts, 
and said to Miss Ruxton : 

" I am afraid he is a humbug ; words and not deeds." 

" Don't despise kind words," said she, severely. 

Now, she was provoking in one way : she would not 
allow me to find fault with my neighbors, she could always 
find an extenuating circumstance to plead for conduct the 
most atrocious. 

" I am of the same opinion as Dr. Johnson, I like a 
good hater," I recollect saying loudly one day. I was not 
in a good temper. 

" I never heard that Dr. Johnson liked a good back- 
biter. Hate, if you must, but do not talk about it, or hat- 
ing degenerates into backbiting." 

" But what is the fun of hating if you don't talk about 
it?" * 

" I never heard that Dr. Johnson found any fun in 
hating." 
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* When you snub me, dear, I hate you." 

Then she laughed, and I recovered my temper. 

Last days are sad things ; there is a tragic ring in the 
word " last." My last days had flown, and the last hours 
which alone remained to me were numbered. Two yawn- 
ing boxes stood in my bedroom, within one of which Miss 
Ruxton was laying my smart new gowns, wrinkleless as to 
their backs and roomy as to their arm-holes, thanks to her 
indomitable spirit. In scrupulous neatness they now re- 
posed among banks and seas of tissue-paper. Indeed Miss 
Ruxton packed with a zeal and precision that I half-re- 
sented — it was monstrous to take pleasure in forwarding my 
departure. 

" Push them in, Ruxie, push them down tight. If the 
box won't lock, Maria and I can sit upon the lid." — Maria 
was servant at the White Cottage. — " Union is force, and 
together we are sufficiently heavy to quell any rebellion." 

" Margaret, when you are so impetuous you make me 
uneasy. For the sake of saving five minutes' time you would 
spoil your pretty dresses." 

"It would not spoil them; crushing is not spoiling. 
They can be shaken out when I reach Smerdon." 

To erase the effect of the combined weight of Maria and 
yourself would require a vast deal of shaking, I am afraid." 

" Then let them remain crushed. I do not care a straw 
what happens to them." 

" You do not care at this moment, but probably before 
long you will care very much indeed. I beseech you to 
learn to look forward. Do not act upon the spur of the mo- 
ment. Indeed — indeed, my dear, you frighten me." 

" When you talk like that, and look so grave, I am ready 
to promise you anything. I won't sit on the lid of the box 
— there ! And I will sit still all day long looking forward 
— to what ? Why, to seeing you again, you darling — and I 
will count ten before I answer a question, and I will reflect 
before I close the door. Do you know, Ruxie, I believe 
you have painted me in such glowing colors to grandpapa that 
you are apprehensive of the shock he will receive when he 
sees the living picture." 

Miss Ruxton, with a lapful of collars and cuffs, and 
with a brush-and-comb-bag in her hand, sat down upon a 
chair and smothered a sigh. She was looking very pale, as 
I saw by the soft light of the November afternoon. 
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" I hope Mr. Anstruther will not be disappointed. I 
have done my best to carry out his wishes, but a dbg will 
not learn the ways of a cat by association with that animal. 
You are impulsive and quick-tempered, impatient of con- 
trol, restive under restraint. I could not teach you to be 
meek, Margaret. I could not teach you to be prudent. 
You lack prudence and you lack tact." 

" What a lecture," I put in, quickly ; there was a lump 
in my throat ; " upon my last day, too ; and how dare you 
call yourself a cat ? I will not allow it." 

But she went on speaking, heedless of my interruption. 

" These are chiefly faults of your youth. Experience 
will teach you prudence — it is a hard lesson to learn for 
one of your temperament — principle will teach you to sub- 
due your temper ; prudence, once learned, will fetter im- 
pulse. Your want of tact frightens, but does not grieve me, 
for tact and insincerity too often go hand-in-hand ; you 
can not beckon one toward you without the other following, 
uninvited, and unwelcome, at his heels. You have inher- 
ited several of Mr. Anstruther's characteristics ; though in 
his case, through growth of years and habit, they are infi- 
nitely stronger than your own. If you are to be happy at 
Smerdon, you must be careful not to thwart your grand- 
father's wishes ; he will expect you to be docile. He is a des- 
pot by nature and custom ; he would not understand, neither 
would he have patience with, a rebellious nor even an inde- 
pendent subject." 

" You have told me this twenty times in the last few 
days, Ruxie. Do you mean me to understand that grand- 
papa has a furious temper and will beat me ? " 

" I mean you to understand that, in future, you will have 
to think for yourself, and think wisely and well. I mean 
you to understand that it will add to your happiness to avoid 
a difference of opinion with Mr. Anstruther." 

"Avoid a difference of opinion? How is that to be 
done ? Do you think it likely that two people who have 
never met will think alike on every subject ? " 

" I think it extremely unlikely," with a dry smile. " Pre- 
serve your own opinion, by all means, but keep it to your- 
self. Do not argue, never argue; argument between grand- 
daughter and grandfather is unbecoming. Arguments under 
most circumstances are futile. You are accustomed to be- 
tray each passing emotion ; practice reserve and self-con- 
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straint. God forgive me, Maggie, but I believe I have 
spoilt you." 

" Well, I congratulate you and myself, it has suited us 
both. But, alas ! the spoiling is at an end ; I foresee that I 
am to walk upon eggs for the rest of my life." 

" And now, my dear, you distress me by treating my 
advice flippantly." 

I sat down upon her lap, crushing the collars and cuffs 
(unreproved), and knocking the brush-and-comb-bag out of 
her hand, I put my arms round her neck. 

44 Yes, I am crying, and it is your fault. You call me 
flippant, I was flippant only because a moral backbone of 
flippancy gave me strength to crush back my tears. Take 
away this stimulant and I lose self-control, a flippant tongue 
braces my sinking heart. I promise you that I will not 
forget your advice. I will look out for my faults, I have 
never done so hitherto, because you were my conscience, I 
watched your face and knew when I had vexed you. But, 
please, don't begin to look at me with a critical eye. You 
say that grandpapa expects to find me, through your exam- 
ple, as sweet as you are yourself. As long as I can, I will 
foster and preserve his delusion, if you wish me to do so. 
For myself, I hate delusions, and, as that one will inevita- 
bly be soon shattered, I predict a storm." 

" Preserve nothing which is delusion. Preserve your 
candor, your fearless truthfulness, and your loving heart, 
and I shall be satisfied. You are so inexperienced, so 
fresh, so ignorant of life that my heart fails me at sending 
you out to face the world alone." 

** Your fears give rein to your imagination. The world, 
as you express it, sounds tremendous ; the world as I shall 
face it, consists of just grandpapa and Jocelyn, a very tame 
reality. " 

" Mr. Carew lives at Green Meadow at present, which is 
a quarter of a mile away from Smerdon." 

" Ruxie, you sighed, it was really almost a groan. Am 
I too heavy to sit on your knee ? " 

" I think you had better get up, and then we can finish 
packing. This evening we shall have time to talk." 

When the packing was finished I grew restless, and, put- 
ting on my hat and coat, I wandered out alone into the early 
autumn twilight to take a last farewell of my home. My 
youth asserted itself in an excitement which was aroused by 
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the stir of the past week and the anticipation of change ; 
there was a pleasure in this excitement which refused to be 
totally extinguished by the pain of parting 1 . After all, the 
parting would not be for long ; letters would bridge over 
the gap until I returned to pay the White Cottage a long 
and blissful visit, or, still better, till Miss Ruxton herself 
should be invited to share our home at Smerdon. She 
would yield to my persuasions — my grandfather would 
doubtless add his entreaties to mine — and then the old life, 
decked out with new and unknown pleasures, would resume 
its course. 

Indulging in these hopes, I walked down the short drive 
and out upon the high-road. The sun was about to set, 
and the western sky was heavy with gray clouds which were 
streaked and lined with crimson; the great hills looked 
somber and threatening. I traversed the village, and saun- 
tered on past the church and vicarage. It was the hour for 
tea ; therefore, as I had anticipated, I met no one, and was 
able to feast my eyes and think my thoughts uninterrupted. 
I tried to impress upon my memory each point and turn, 
each hedge and house for my future delectation. Retrac- 
ing my steps, I next sought our little garden ; down its trim 
walks and round its tidy beds I paced. Alas ! the pansies, 
the wallflowers, and the bachelor's buttons which I had 
planted out would blossom in the spring and I should not 
be there to see them. The weeds would grow, and the 
creepers and the roses and the shrubs wave out straggling, 
untidy arms unreproved. Then Miss Ruxton would break 
her heart at the sight of such confusion, or she would break 
her back in the effort to reduce chaos to order. This last 
thought drove me indoors in a hurry. 

We spent a thoroughly odious evening; to avoid the 
catastrophe of silence, we talked by gasps and jerks, but 
never once waded into the subject which was surging in our 
minds. We walked up and down stairs in a continual flurry 
about a hundred imaginary necessities ; we strapped and re- 
strapped rugs ; we studied the intricate pages of Bradshaw ; 
we issued last orders to Maria; we laughed very easily and 
rather loudly — but I do not think either of us smiled at all ; 
finally we went to bed early. 

As soon as my head touched the pillow I fell asleep. I 
was worn out with unwonted fatigue of mind. Once in the 
night I was roused by a sound in my room ; still half-asleep, 
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I opened my eyes, and saw Miss Ruxton kneeling by the 
bedside. She had not undressed, she did not move nor 
speak, and, by the light of a candle which was standing 
on the floor, I saw the sad expression of her pale face. I 
stretched out my hand toward her, which she took and held 
in both hers, while 1, reclosing my heavy eyes, returned to 
my dreamless slumbers. 

When I awoke, it was to the sound of splashing water 
and a boisterous wind. Maria was setting my bath, that 
was the origin of the sound of splashing water, and the wind 
was roaring round the house and driving gusts of fine rain 
against the window-panes. 

" It is lucky that we do not believe in omens," I said, 
presently, to Miss Ruxton, while we were undergoing the 
miserable farce of breakfast. The room was filled with the 
smell of coffee and fried bacon, which made me feel ill. 
Miss Ruxton sat behind the urn, and I was very attentive 
to her appetite ; I handed her everything upon the table. 
She helped herself to whatever she was offered, but she 
touched nothing. Upon her plate she had several slices of 
bacon, a boiled egg, three pieces of toast, a muffin, a green 
heap of jam, and two rolls of butter. " Now, if we had be- 
lieved in omens, I should not have decided upon going to 
Smerdon on a Friday. A journey made on Friday and in 
such weather as this is courting misfortune." 

" Make a good breakfast, dear ; you must eat ; recollect 
how much fatigue lies before you." 

" I never can eat in my things," I responded, hypocriti- 
cally, alluding to the coat and hat which I wore in readi- 
ness for the journey. 

" Drink your coffee, Maggie ; you can do that." 

I did drink it, but it nearly choked me ; for, as I was 
doing so, I heard rumbling wheels upon the road, and an- 
ticipated the announcement made a few moments later by 
Maria : 

" The fly has come, Miss Margaret." 

She ended the Margaret with a sob which unnerved me, 
so that the tears began running down my cheeks nearly as 
fast as the rain swept down the window-panes. 

In all the agitation I could not but feel a sharp qualm 
when I saw the print of the flyman's wet and muddy boots 
upon the spotless white of the clean stair-druggeting; the 
qualm was not for the dirt, but for the preoccupation of 
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Miss Ruxton's mind, disclosed by the fact that she had not 
desired him to rub his feet upon the mat. 

We had a drive of three miles before we reached the 
station. The windows of our conveyance shook and rat- 
tled, we jolted over the stones, we crawled laboriously up 
and down steep hills, and, all the while, the wind howled 
along the road and shook the branches of the trees. Per- 
haps if my surroundings had been more cheerful I should 
have been braver, as it was I cried the whole way. At first 
Miss Ruxton tried to reason me into a wiser mood, but, as I 
could not catch a word she said unless she screamed, she 
presently desisted, and allowed me to cry myself tired with- 
out rebuke. I wore no veil, and, when we reached the sta- 
tion, I was conscious that the porters looked with curiosity 
at my blurred face ; their scrutiny dried my tears more 
effectually than anything else could have done. 

My luggage was labeled, my ticket was in my purse, my 
bag and roll of rugs were in charge of a porter, and I was 
clinging to Miss Ruxton's arm as if I did not mean to let it 
go. We had nothing to say, neither of us spoke ; my tongue 
was as stiff as my aching eyelids, but my lips twitched and 
quivered, I seemed to have lost control of my muscles; her 
face was as white and immovable as death. Even then I did 
not realize that we were to be separated ; separation was a 
strange and unknown word which conveyed no definite idea. 
My companion's face warned me of some calamity which 
had overtaken us ; I understood more from the look in her 
eyes than from my own reasoning powers. I knew there 
were such things abroad as trouble, separation, and bereave- 
ment ; I sympathized with them so far as I was able to do, 
lacking as I did, from inexperience, the power to grasp their 
full meaning. But I was infected by Miss Ruxton's deep 
emotion, and was awed and overpowed by its intensity. I 
wished she would speak to me, I wanted to hear her voice, I 
longed for some last word to carry with me, and perhaps 
she divined my desire, for, when the express had torn into 
the station, and when I was placed in a ladies' carriage in 
the heart of the train, and when the porters had importuned 
imaginary passengers (for the platform was nearly empty) 
to "take their seats," and when I, still clinging to her hand, 
leaned out of the open window indifferent to the rain which 
drenched my hair and face, she spoke, brokenly : 

" God bless you, my own, God bless you. I shall pray 
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for your happiness night and day/' And then, in a favorite 
formula of hers, familiar to me from my babyhood up, she 
added, earnestly: "Be good, dear Margaret, be good, be 
good. Try to be good." 

A shriek from the engine drowned her last words, our 
clinging hands were torn asunder, down came a cloud of 
steam and smoke, driven earthward by the rain, and veiled 
her figure from the sight of my eyes. 



CHAPTER III. 



" Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon ; 
The world was all before them." 

I have heard sane people calmly state that they prefer 
our English winter to our English summer, and equally 
sane persons state with equal calmness that they enjoy rail- 
way traveling. I thought that such people betrayed a sheer 
love of lying, and I received the expression of their opinions 
with silent contempt. 

My journey from Wool to Marton Junction was the first 
journey of any distance that I had ever undertaken, it was 
also the first journey I had ever made alone. Miss Ruxton 
had placed a marked u Bradshaw " in my bag, to which I 
constantly referred, and by the help of which I effected my 
three changes creditably, without much undue flurry, and, 
to my secret surprise, accompanied by my luggage. 

Throughout the dreary length of that long day I was on 
tenter-hooks of expectation, my restless mind would not 
allow my weary body a moment's repose. My eyes smarted 
and ached, but I did not close them ; I was dead tired, but 
I did not sit still. I could not be still, I was as fidgety as a 
child ; now trying (unsuccessfully) to see the flying land- 
scape through the rain-washed windows, now inspecting my 
fellow-travelers with an ill-bred curiosity, now diving into 
my newspaper, now invading my bag, now studying " Brad- 
shaw." 

A sad-looking woman who sat opposite to me fell as 
comfortably asleep in her corner of the carriage as if she 
had been in her own bed at home. When we plunged, with 
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a prolonged shriek, that set my heart leaping, into a tunnel, 
and, amid mysterious moans and sighs, rushed through 
the vibrating darkness, her eyelids did not flicker. Though 
her head nodded and swayed in answer to the motion of 
the carriage, she still slept on so long and so soundly that I 
grew concerned lest she should unconsciously pass her des- 
tination. However, my fears proved groundless, for when 
we reached Oxford she opened her eyes and sat upright, 
wide awake in a moment. After receiving her umbrella and 
parcel from my officious hands, she leisurely departed, 
yawning : she had timed her nap to a moment. 

I admired her calmness, but I was awed at the indiffer- 
ence to spectators and the self-assurance displayed by a 
girl who presently joined us. She was tall, very tall, with 
wide shoulders and a slender waist. Her face was pretty, 
though rather colorless; she looked mildly innocent and 
appealingly youthful. I was astonished when I heard her 
voice ; it was pitched high, and rang clear and self-assert- 
ive — the very antithesis of her appearance. When she 
approached our carriage, she was accompanied to the door 
by a gentleman, with whom she talked on terms of great in- 
timacy. She did not attempt to moderate the metallic dis- 
tinctness of her tones. 

44 1 am going in here with these old cats/* she remarked, 
alluding to myself and the three other occupants of the 
ladies' carriage, " for these shocking murders have fright- 
ened me into preferring my own sex as traveling-compan- 



ions." 



" Only as traveling-companions, I hope," he said ; and 
then they both laughed. 

A common cause of offense drew my companions and 
myself into a sort of spurious friendship ; looking at one 
another, we retreated as far as possible from this new arriv- 
al, a circumstance of which she at once took advantage, for 
she tucked her feet up comfortably upon the seat and lit- 
tered the space opposite to her with newspapers, a parcel of 
sandwiches, a flask, and a violin-case. 

As long as she remained she made herself completely at 
home. She opened a book and read ; it was evidently an 
amusing book, for from time to time she roared with sudden 
laughter— so sudden and so loud, indeed, that it made me 
jump. She hummed, in fact she sang, some very lively and 
tuneful airs, unfamiliar to me ; she ate sandwiches and bis- 
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cuits with an excellent appetite ; she drank from her flask 
thirstily, and ignored us ail from first to last completely. It 
was evident that, although she considered her own sex safe, 
they were eminently uninteresting to her. I was sorry when 
she left us, for I was so absorbed in my study of her as to 
have forgotten the ordeal awaiting me. 

As time passed my excitement increased, I no longer 
felt tired or anxious. I sat next to the door, and whenever 
the train stopped I thrust my head boldly out into the wind 
and rain to make sure that it was not Marton Junction 
come, through a mistake of " Bradshaw's," a few score miles 
before it was expected. 

But "Bradshaw" had made no error; at 5.15, as he 
predicted, we slackened speed and crawled lazily into a 
small country station. 

*' Marton Junction, Marton Junction, change for Mar- 
ton, Newbold, and Leyton," shouted a solitary voice. 

As this voice approached, I called to its owner in agita- 
tion. 

" Will yoa open this door, please ? I want to get out." 
He obeyed, and I alighted Hurriedly, trembling and sick 
at heart. I searched the semi-darkness with anxious eyes. 
The platform was un inclosed and unroofed, it was dimly il- 
lumined by flickering lamps. Upon the hard surface of the 
asphalt the rain pattered and danced, streaming over upon 
the railroad like a miniature waterfall. 

" Are you for Smerdon House, ma'am ? " inquired the 
porter, as he dived into the carriage and brought out my 
possessions. 
" Yes, I am." 

u Any more luggage, ma'am ? " 
" Yes, a box and a portmanteau." 

As we went in search of these latter, I ventured to ask if 
Mr. Anstruther were there — for how else did he, the porter, 
know my destination ? 

" No, ma'am, but the carriage is waiting, the footman 
was on the platform a minute ago. He went across to the 
booking-office to inquire for a parcel for Mr. Carew, he will 
be back by now." 

However, he was not " back by now." The porter ush- 
ered me down the wet platform, up some soaking and sod- 
den wooden steps, and put me and my damp belongings 
into the brougham. We waited a full five minutes for the 
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footman, and, when at length he returned, there followed 
an eager (though subdued) conversation between him and 
the porter about Mr. Carew's parcel, which, it seemed, was 
not to be found ; the coachman joined in and gave his ad- 
vice ; there was consternation in their voices. No one took 
any notice of me. I was impatient at a delay from such a 
trivial cause, besides which I thought the importance of my 
arrival would have dwarfed any interest in parcels, or, in- 
deed, any ordinary every-day matter for a few hours. But 
my eyes were immediately opened to my insignificance ; no 
one had come to meet me, no one had come to greet me. 
If my grandfather at his age was afraid of the weather, I 
could not be surprised, but Mr. Carew had no such excuse. 
I was hurt and surprised at my reception. 

When we started {without the parcel, as I gathered from 
the scraps of talk that reached me through the closed door) 
tears, against which I had striven all day, conquered me, 
and I leaned back against the cushions and cried myself 
tired. The situation was depressing ; it was pitch dark, the 
wind howled, the rain fell, I had eaten nothing — my usually 
healthy appetite had failed — I was exhausted by want of 
food and worn out by mental and physical fatigue ; I did 
not cry from any active unhappiness, but rather because " I 
could not help it " — I did not know what ailed me. 

The drive, that was in reality of four miles' length, 
seemed interminable, but at last we entered the lodge gates 
and rolled quickly along a smooth drive. Then I sat up, 
shook off my depression, and dried my tears. My damp 
and loosened hair hung round my face ; I smoothed it back 
under my hat with my hands. Sweeping the smudged glass 
of the window with my handkerchief, I peered through it 
until I saw twinkling lights before us, shining low like stars 
through mist, and knew we had arrived. The next moment 
the carriage drew up. The servant got off the box. I 
heard the distant ringing of a bell. Then a door was thrown 
open, and I, taking my fainting courage in both hands, en- 
tered the hall of my new home. A flood of light met and 
dazzled me, but I saw that an oldish man stood on the 
threshold beside me. I turned toward him eagerly, and 
stretched out my hands toward him. 

" Mr. Anstruther and Mr. Carew are in the library, miss," 
he volunteered, drawing back a pace. And then I under- 
stood, with a reckless desire to laugh, what a narrow escape 
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I had had of embracing the butler. "This way, if you 
please, miss." 

I followed him across the broad hall, and, with a ficti- 
tious assurance, belied by a quaking heart, I advanced, hold- 
ing my head high, through the door which he held open for 
me, while he announced — 

" Miss Chamberlain." 

Two men were seated at a table at the far end of the 
long room, and both rose from their chairs and advanced to 
meet me. The foremost, an old man whose keen eyes were 
fixed intently upon me, took me by the hand and brushed 
my cheek with something that I did not recognize as a kiss, 
but, of course, it was intended for one. 

" I am very glad to see you, my dear," he said ; " your 
train is punctual, but you have had a long journey and it 
has rained all day." 

I nodded — the meeting he took so calmly had set me 
trembling. 

" This is your cousin Jocelyn, Margaret." 

I shook hands with this cousin, newly-created cousin as 
he was. 

" I have often heard of Mr. Carew," I faltered. 

Then my grandfather, still holding my hand, drew me 
into the bright lamplight and looked into my face with 
keenly-scrutinizing eyes. I bore this scrutiny with tolera- 
ble patience, intolerable as, under the circumstances, I felt 
it to be. I could not flatter myself that he was pleased by 
what he saw there, for he dropped my hand and turned to 
his companion. 

" She is tired out, Jocelyn, travel-stained, and untidy. 
Besides which, she has been crying until she can not see out 
of her eyes." 

He spoke apologetically; I felt at once that my ap- 
pearance was a shock to him, my vanity, such as I had — it 
was not much — was wounded. 

" Did you have a pleasant journey ? " asked Mr. Carew, 
quickly. 

" Oh, no," I said, " not at all." 

" What went wrong ? " 

" Nothing," I answered, proudly — I might well be proud, 
for I had brought everything safely to Smerdon, down to 
the Morning Post, which I had bought at Oxford — " but I 
do not know how a journey can be f feasant" 
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" All things are by comparison." 

There was a pause. 

" It is very wet," I hazarded, growing red with the effort 
to speak. 

Yes, very ; such persistent rain." 

" I could not see the country at all." 

" No, I am sure you could not. Had you not better sit 
down here close to the fire ? You are very cold." 

I sat down on the chair he indicated, and continued this 
interesting dialogue while my grandfather stood on the rug 
and stared moodily at me. There are, I think, four ways of 
staring : there is an inquisitive stare, an admiring stare, an 
impertinent stare, and a humiliating stare. None of the 
stares are a pleasant family to meet ; but my grandfather's 
stare was the fourth and the most unpleasant. Presently I 
raised my eyes and returned his observation. Mine may 
have been an inquisitive, but it was also an admiring stare. 
He was a handsome old man, tall and thin, taller than he 
appeared to be, for he stooped a little. He was bald, his 
head sparsely fringed with iron-gray hair, his nose finely 
formed, his heavy eyebrows, broad and black, met in a 
deep furrow above a pair of wonderful eyes, in which the 
whole expression of his face seemed concentrated. His 
face was seamed and old, but his eyes were young, vigorous, 
and searching, in color they were pale-blue, both in color 
and brilliancy they reminded me at once of the eyes of a 
jackdaw which had belonged to me in my childhood, shrewd 
and sparkling, but without depth. His mouth was hidden 
by a white mustache, his chin was prominent and heavy. 

Mr. Carew continued to talk to me. I answered him in 
monosyllables, while my attention and interest were riveted 
by my grandfather, who suddenly exclaiming, " Bless me, I 
had forgotten all about the pamphlets," rang the bell vio- 
lently. 

" Have they brought the parcel for Mr. Carew ? " he 
asked the servant who answered the summons. 

" I don't know, sir ; I will inquire." 

" I can tell you, grandpapa," I said, promptly, " we did 
not bring it. Your servant went to the booking-office for 
it, but it wasn't there." 

" Not there ! nonsense ; a thing that was sent off the day 
before yesterday must be there." 

" It could not be found, at any rate." 
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" Then they did not take the trouble to look. Thomas 
shall go back there at once ; he shall walk, wet or fine, this 
very moment and find it." 

" The porter told Thomas that it was not there." 

" Then I will write to the station-master. He shall be 
dismissed unless he sees that he has competent men under 
him who do their duty. I should have complained before, 
but I was patient, too patient. I warned them, but they 
did not choose to heed a warning, therefore let them take 
the consequences." 

Here Mr. Carew spoke ; his voice was soft and slow, a 
contrast to the rapid fire of my grandfather's utterance. 

" I shall be passing the station to-morrow morning, Mr. 
Anstruther, so I shall be able to see after it myself. I am 
in no special hurry for the pamphlets." 

" Why should you be passing the station ? You will be 
shooting at Wakeford ten miles in the contrary direction. 
I won't have you take the part of these — " something which 
I could not catch for the tongs fell at this moment, with a 
jangling discordance, upon the fender, "against me. I 
ordered Thomas to bring the parcel from the station, it is 
his fault if he did not do so, he deserves to be put to some 
trouble." 

" But how could he bring back the parcel when it was 
not there ? " I pointed out, earnestly. 

This was not an argument, I said to myself, it was 
merely reason. Grandpapa did not seem — I judged by the 
expression of his eyes, and by the way he tapped his foot 
upon the ground — to care about reasoning. I do not care 
about reasoning myself when I am angry. 

' " I think," here put in Mr. Carew, rising with alacrity 
from the sofa where he was sitting, " that Miss Chamberlain 
must be very tired, and I have no doubt that she would 
like to go to her room and rest for a little while before, din- 
ner. Shall I send for Mrs. Long ? " 

Grandpapa's hasty consent to this proposal suggested 
that he was relieved at the prospect of escaping the restraint 
of my presence during the coming interview with Thomas. 

Mrs. Long proved to be the housekeeper, and I was 
nothing loath to follow her as she led the way up the stair- 
case, through a lobby, along a narrow passage, down a flight 
of four steep steps until she finally halted before the fire in a 
large and somber bedroom. 
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" I prepared this room for you, miss," said Mrs. Long, 
as she poked the fire, which was fiercely hot, and did not 
want poking at all ; *' because Mr. Carew thought you would 
prefer it, as it is a pleasant place in summer, and it has a 
beautiful view from the window. There is a small sitting- 
room upon the opposite side of the passage, which was, at 
one time, called the school-room. Mr. Carew has been in 
the habit of using it a good deal himself, but he is willing to 
give it up now that he thinks you may want it, miss." 

" I don't want it in the least," I said, ungraciously. Mr. 
Carew's favors and Mr. Carew's patronage were out of place 
where he was the intruder and I the lawful inhabitant. 

Mrs. Long, abandoning the poker and her friendly man- 
ner at the same time, moved to the door. 

" I will send the housemaid to wait upon you, miss ; she 
is very handy, for she lived as maid to a young lady before 
she came to Smerdon." 

" Thank you very much." 

My profuse gratitude, I could see, surprised her; she 
did not know it was to atone for the former incivility, but 
she was mollified, and went out of the room smiling. 

Left to myself, I looked about me, but was not reassured 
by what I saw. A four-post bedstead, so swathed in heavy 
curtains of dark damask as to allow nothing but a narrow 
glimpse of high-piled and dangerously convex feather-beds 
to meet my apprehensive eyes, occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the room. A sofa, parsimoniously stuffed and cov- 
ered in green chintz, stood across the foot of this bedstead. 
The furniture was of mahogany. Upon the polished doors 
of an enormous wardrobe my shadow flitted in a way which 
disturbed my nerves (they were tender at night). A frivo- 
lous, gayly-petticoated toilet-table was placed in the recess 
formed by a broad and deep bay window, and looked as 
incongruous as a town belle at a village school-feast. 

I was glad to see my boxes ; I looked at them with an 
affectionate welcome, they seemed like old friends in this 
foreign land. I was glad, too, when the housemaid came 
and helped me to unpack them, for it was cruel work for 
me ; every folded gown, every layer of paper, everything I 
touched spoke to me of Miss Ruxton, and recalled her face 
as I had last seen it. It was only the wholesome presence 
of a stranger which restrained me from again indulging in 
tears. 
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Lighted candles flanked the looking-glass, and illumined, 
when I drew near, the reflection of a soiled and ridiculous 
object in which I had the mortifying task of recognizing 
myself. No wonder that apologies were needed for the ap- 
pearance of such a granddaughter. Uncompromising smuts 
(they were smuts, not blacks) flecked her nose and fore- 
head ; dusty deposits, decomposed by the raindrops, had 
melted into streaks upon her cheeks ; her blue eyes, lack- 
luster and tear-washed, looked dismally forth from their 
swollen lids ; her hair hung upon the nape of her neck, a 
loosened and shapeless lump, from which escaped colorless 
locks, long, straight, and dank ; her hat was tipped rakishly 
upon one side ; her lips were dry and smoke-colored. 

Grandpapa's apology on my behalf, when he summed 
me up as travel-stained and tired/' was a mild and inade- 
quate expression. 

" The family dined," the housemaid told me, " at half- 
past seven — precisely," she added, as an afterthought and 
with emphasis. 

I recollected that Miss Ruxton had impressed upon me 
Mr. Anstruther's love of punctuality (martyrdom to punctu- 
ality, I had hinted), so I took warning and attacked my 
blemishes energetically. With soap and water and a brush 
and comb I effected wonders. I shook my hair down and 
dried it before the fire, until it curled and waved like a yellow 
halo round my face. Then I twisted it into coils, which I 
wound round and round my head ; they were smooth for 
the time, but I knew by experience that the obstinate curls 
would soon break loose again. Before long they would rip- 
ple in sickle-shaped rings upon my forehead till they formed, 
what Miss Ruxton disapproved, what I admired, and what 
my grandfather had prohibited — a fringe. 

Some years before, in one of the annual Christmas let- 
ters from Smerdon, several inquiries had been made about 
my appearance, and these inquiries had wound up with the 
remark : 

ik Please recollect that on no account whatever is Mar- 
garet allowed to disfigure herself by thatching her face — as 
my thatchers thatch their hayricks. The modern fashion of 
cutting off the hair above the brow is senseless and ill-bred ; 
both Jocelyn and I have a great dislike to it." 

Alas! for discipline, that very Christmas night I thatched 
my rebellious face, shearing my long locks in jags and scol- 
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lops with Maria's cutting-out scissors. The spoil upon the 
floor was a sickening sight, and, before the hour had passed, 
I was kneeling, penitent and subdued, by Miss Rux ton's side. 
Though I repented I did not amend, for there my thatch re- 
mained, a mutilation and a monument of mutiny. 

I decided upon wearing, upon this momentous occasion, 
one of my new gowns which I particularly admired. It was 
made of a flimsy white material which hung in full folds and 
was lavishly trimmed with Valenciennes lace — lace softened 
the low-cut neck and drooped from the hanging sleeves. 

I possessed no ornaments, so I wore none ; I encouraged 
myself by humming : 

M Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can, 
Or rampant feather or rich fan ; " 

but the housemaid, who was still engaged in obeying Heav- 
en's first law by putting " things " in order, looked despair- 
ingly, I fancied, at my bare wrists and neckletless neck, and 
with a sigh for 

M A face that's best 
By its own beauty drest, 
And can alone command the rest," 

I descended, under the guidance of the housemaid, to the 
drawing-room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" There's but the twinkling of a star » 
Between a man of peace and war." 

I reached the drawing-room in good time, but grand- 
papa was there before me. 

" I hope you are rested, my dear," he said, beckoning 
me to him and taking my hand in his with a smile that was 
almost affectionate. 

I was surprised at the gentle way in which he spoke and 
at the kindliness of his face. I did not then know how grate- 
ful he felt to me for the change in my appearance, for I no 
longer offended his fastidious eye. 
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I cared not to discover from what source his alteration 
of manner proceeded ; to realize that there was an altera- 
tion, and for the better, sufficed to raise my spirits. 

" I have not had any time to rest, you know, grandpapa. 
But I don't feel tired now that I have changed my dress." 

" I hope Mrs. Long has seen to your comfort^ Jocelyn 
thought you would like the brown room where we have put 
you ; it faces south and gets plenty of sunshine. Besides 
which, it was poor Eletta's room, and, on that account, he 
fancied you might prefer it. You have a look of your moth- 
er, Margaret, the same blue eyes and oval face. Ah, Joce- 
lyn," as Mr. Carew entered the room, " come over here and 
see if you do not observe a resemblance to Eletta in this 
child's physiognomy." 

Happily for my comfort I was not self-conscious, and 
consequently I was not shy, so I met Mr. Carew's prolonged 
investigation of my features with a glance of steady resent- 
ment unmixed with bashfulness. I knew, of course, that a 
cat might look at a king, the king might tolerate the obser- 
vation, noblesse oblige, but it betrayed a lack of breeding on 
the part of the cat. 

She is a regular Anstruther," said my grandfather, with 
an inflection of triumph in his voice. 

" She is like Mrs. Chamberlain, but she is still more like 
you, sir," answered Mr. Carew. " Her eyes are her moth- 
er's, but their expression is yours." 

No king need hear unattacked the illogical assertions of 
the cat. 

" I do not think likeness can possibly lie in expression, 
Mr. Carew. Expression varies with circumstance." 

At this moment dinner was announced, and we proceed- 
ed to the dining-room. Grandpapa led me with some pomp 
to the head of the long table, where I took my seat with a 
sobering sense of the dignity of office. I was hidden from 
him by an epergne filled with fruit and flowers, and by a 
double line of lighted candles set in twisted silver candle- 
sticks. This was a relief to me, for although, as I said, I 
was not shy, and although my guardian no longer fixed his 
penetrating regard in gloomy silence upon my face, yet the 
glance of those jackdaw-like eyes discomposed me. I was 
diffident too of my manners ; our dinners at the White Cot- 
tage had been simple, hashed mutton was hashed mutton 
there, a rice-pudding was a rice-pudding, it was all quite 

3 
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plain, there were no disguises ; the meat came first, the pud- 
ding next — and last, we both ate some of each, and I knew 
what to be at. Here everything was differently arranged, 
and I became confused and fearful of disgracing myself by 
an irretrievable breach of etiquette. With soup and fish 
I felt at my ease, but when dishes, familiar food disguised 
unfamiliarly, were handed to me, I said, " No, thank you," 
I could not venture to attack anything so mysterious with a 
spoon and fork. 

Mr. Carew, who seemed one of those uncomfortable 
people who discover everything intuitively without appear- 
ing to look, annoyed me by remarking upon the small din- 
ner I had made. 

"You look exceedingly tired, Miss Chamberlain," he 
said, " and you eat nothing." 

I grew hot, for I imagined that he had fathomed the rea- 
son why I had just refused an inviting " something " which 
appeared to be a turreted castle in a snow-storm. 

" Eats nothing," echoed grandpapa. " Don't be ridicu- 
lous, Margaret. Women are no longer supposed to live on 
air ; it is not fashionable. Don't starve yourself; no one 
need be ashamed of a healthy appetite." 

" I am not hungry to-night." 

"Then I suppose you have been eating sweetmeats and 
buns all day, and spoilt your dinner ; so like a silly school- 
girl." 

A silly school-girl ! At nineteen such an imputation can 
not be tolerated. 

" I have eaten nothing all day. I ate nothing because I 
wanted nothing. / never heard of any one who was ashamed 
to eat if they were hungry." 

There was anger in my eye and a break in my voice. 

" They would be very foolish people, would they not, 
Miss Chamberlain ?" said Mr. Carew, smiling — I wished 
that I knew whether he was smiling with or at me — u never- 
theless, do change your mind and take some of this compdte 
de fruits. If you despise sweetmeats and buns (for I judge 
by your voice that you do despise them) you might respect 
a compdte. Thomas, hand the compdte to Miss Chamber- 
lain." 

So it was a compdte de fruits, an old friend, a dear old 
friend in a new dress. I had the inclination, but not the 
courage, to refuse it for the second time, so I helped my- 
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self with awkward haste and greedy, though unintentional 
lavish n ess. 

" She only wanted pressing, I see, Jocelyn," said my 
grandfather, with a laugh, an irritating laugh that jarred my 
nerves. " I am forgetting the ways of the sex, but you pre- 
serve your knowledge. Margaret, my dear, Jocelyn has 
impressed upon me that you are to be made happy here. 
He tells me that I am to get a horse for you to ride, and a pony 
for you to drive. I am to have the piano tuned, and give a 
dinner-party in your honor. In fact I am to alter the whole 
way of my life to give you pleasure. He is a chivalrous 
knight of the olden times, is he not ? " 

I looked at Mr. Carew, but his eyes were on his 
plate. 

" Chivalrous knights gave something besides advice in 
the olden times," I remarked, thoughtfully. 

" So tradition avers," he answered, gravely, glancing at 
me in evident surprise. 

"You must learn to ride," pursued my grandfather, 
and, Jock, you shall teach her. Every Anstruther that ever 
was born can ride ; it comes as natural to an Anstruther to 
ride as to a duck to swim." 

u Do you wish to learn ? " Mr. Carew asked me. 

I do not think that he considered despotism the best 
form of government. 

" Oh, yes, I should like to ride." 

" Then I will teach you." 

" Thank you. But I should think practice is the only 
way of learning." 

u There is the A B C of the thing to be mastered ; it 
does not come spontaneously. It has to be learned, you 
see, and if you are not put in the right way you learn the 
wrong, and are done for." 

"I should not mind anything as long as I was not 
thrown off." 

" You talk like a fool," said grandpapa, staring at me 
round the epergne. " If a thing is worth doing at all it is 
worth doing well. Jocelyn offers to teach you to ride, 
tedious task enough let me tell you, so say ' thank you ' and 
don't be silly." 

* I will see you get a quiet horse at the start," put in 
Mr. Carew, quickly, averting his eyes from my startled 
face, * that is the secret of a beginner's comfort and prog- 
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ress. Once acquire confidence in yourself and you will 
soon get on." 

" She don't seem to lack confidence," muttered grand- 
papa, under his breath ; and then, louder : " Confidence, 
let me warn you, young lady, may be carried too far. I am 
not talking so much of confidence on horseback — though 
there it might be called fool-hardiness and not courage by 
the cynics — as of confidence in the giving of your opinions. 
Be sure you have opinions — an opinion requires thought, 
and girls of your age seldom think — then be sure your opin- 
ions are worth expressing ; finally be sure that your audi- 
ence will be interested in the expression of such opinions 
before you give vent to them." 

" But," I said, opening my eyes very wide, " if I had to 
consider all those things before I spoke I should never speak 
at all." 

" -Precisely," replied he, with a malicious laugh. u You 
would confine your conversation to matters within your ex- 
perience. Gentle, retiring girls, who are content to keep 
their place by the home fireside are, to the misfortune of 
mankind, an extinct race. In their stead have sprung up 
an unattractive, self-assertive generation, who lead their 
husbands and the world at large by the nose — or try to do 
so. They insist upon putting themselves upon an equal 
footing with us, consequently they are no longer treated 
with respect or consideration; however, they would not 
give a ' thank you ' for such treatment. They preserve 
their self-esteem, they are welcome to it, it is the only 
esteem vouchsafed them." 

With an effort I drew my lion's skin about me, fixed my 
eyes upon my plate, and repeated softly to myself, " Do not 
argue with your grandfather ; never argue ; argument be- 
tween grandfather and granddaughter is unbecoming ; " 
and, for the first time in my life, I held my tongue when I 
had a desire to speak. I was not surprised to find that 
so much virtue met with an immediate reward. Mr. Carew, 
as though he read my thoughts, gave utterance to them in 
the quietly-deliberate tones which he used in speaking : 

" Heaven preserve us from self-assertive or self-satisfied 
persons, be they men or women. On the other hand, if the 
expression of our opinions be denied us, there is an end to 
conversation, an end to pleasant social intercourse, an end 
to thought itself when free opinion and the expression of 
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opinion is forbidden to man, woman, or child. It is a 
cruel and impossible — " 

" Pshaw ! " interruptedgran dpapa, impatiently. " You 
don't understand me ; I am talking of wives. The wife 
forms an opinion — the opinion is tolerably certain to be 
diametrically opposed to that of her husband — she express- 
es her opinion, this leads to an argument, if the wife pos- 
sesses reasoning power the argument ends in anger, anger 
develops a quarrel, and quarreling spoils the happiness of 
life. Therefore, I say, down with opinions. Do not trifle 
with them, crush them at once. I warn you that, if you 
coquette with them as a bachelor, they will destroy your 
peace as a married man." 

" My dear sir, tyranny engenders deceit ; the opinions 
will be there, all the stronger probably for their conceal- 
ment. " 

" Good heavens, Jocelyn, let them be there. Why on 
earth should they not be there, so long as they are unob- 
trusive and not droned into our ears with persistent itera- 
tion. Women can not argue, their idea of argument is 
repetition, vociferation, gesticulation, irritability, and finally 
tears." 

" I would rather endure the reiteration, gesticulation, 
irritability, and the tears than know that my wife concealed 
her views on any matter because they differed from my 



own." 



" Ah, Jock, you are such a Radical." 

" Yes," said Mr. Carew, decidedly, " I am such a Radi- 
cal." 

" A Radical, and, at that moment, I was looking with an 
admiring and sympathetic smile upon this champion of my 
sex's freedom ! I felt my smile expire, and, in its place, a 
cold dismay creep over my features. Here, by my side, at 
the same table as myself, sat an unabashed Radical — a fol- 
lower of Mr. Gladstone, doubtless a Home Ruler, conse- 
quently a promoter of rapine and murder, an enemy to the 
Union and Church ! I felt as a bigoted Protestant might 
do who had inadvertently made a friend and companion of a 
Jesuit priest. 

" Is Mr. Carew really a Radical ? " I cried, addressing 
grandpapa ; I felt too shocked to address the infidel him- 
self. My voice and face must have betrayed my feelings, 
for grandpapa answered me angrily. 
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" Mr. Carew is a Radical. But do not be encouraged 
from what he said to give us your views upon politics, Mar- 
garet, for a girl of your age can know nothing whatever about 
subjects so complicated that half the members of the Upper 
House and a tithe of the Lower don't understand them 
themselves." 

" But, grandpapa, surely I may be allowed to judge so 
far as I know ; there are grades of knowledge, you would 
not debar opinion to all but the highest, ,, I began hotly. 
" For instance, I can not appreciate the beauties of coloring 
as an artist can do, but, for all that, I can admire a pretty 
picture. It is the same with music, it is the same with every- 
thing : I know a little, I judge by that little." 

' Quite so, you confess to a shallow judgment. Shallow 
streams run loud, deep streams run quiet." 

" Shallow streams make a pleasant sound as they ripple 
over the stones ; deep streams are silent, and, as they hurry 
on to the sea, they give no pleasure to any one." 

" Sophistry," murmured the Radical reproachfully. 

"I don't know," crossly, "what you mean by sophis- 
try." 

"I am glad that, at last, we have found one subject 
about which you own to ignorance. Now, Margaret," peer- 
ing at me round the epergne, u you are looking at me as 
though you thought me a very crabbed old man indeed ; 
your face is dangerously expressive of your feelings, my 
dear." 

" I — I am very sorry," I stammered, blushing scarlet. 

" Never mind about being sorry, but try to recollect what 
I tell you, which is this : ' Young men think old men fools, 
and old men know young men to be so.' " 

" I am sure I did not think you were a — " 

"There, there," impatiently, "that will do; don't be 
contradictory. I have few prejudices, but I must confess to 
one which is deep-rooted and well-grown. I have no liking 
for a strong-minded woman." 

I do not know whether he thought that I was a strong- 
minded woman ; he spoke, I feel sure, with a purpose. I 
wished that I had been sufficiently strong-minded to be in- 
different to the strangeness of my surroundings and the 
acrimony of his tones. I was tired out in body, my spirits 
had flagged, the excitement of the day had ended in depres- 
sion. I was ashamed to feel the ready tears spring to my 
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eyes, and, overflowing, roll in solemn procession down my 
cheeks. 

We were at dessert, the servants had left the room, 
grandpapa had leaned back in his chair, the epergne hid me 
from his view, so that no one but Mr. Carew was witness to 
my disgrace. I do not think he noticed me, for he had be- 
gun to discuss with my grandfather some topic of local in- 
terest which appeared to engross their attention. 

I was eating a pear with as much appreciation of its 
flavor as if it had been a mangel-wurzel instead of a Marie- 
Louise, and trying to swallow my tears at the same time. I 
might as well have tried to stem the course of the Lodore 
waterfall with my little embroidered handkerchief. A feel- 
ing of desolation overwhelmed me, a wretched sensation of 
home-sickness prostrated my courage ; unhappiness was new 
to me, it made me reckless. I was filled with a great pity 
for myself; this selfish pity I fostered, careless of its results, 
until it culminated in a mighty sob. The sound of this sob 
arrested my grandfather upon the threshold of a pompous 
speech ; he broke off into silence, and, putting his head on 
one side of the epergne, he stared at me. Mr. Carew sipped 
some claret and coughed. I, coward that I was, could not 
tay to face the sensation that I had created. I jumped 
to my feet, covered my wet eyes with my tremulous fingers, 
and rushed, at a pace incompatible with good breeding, 
from the room. As I did not wait to close the door behind 
me, grandpapa's exclamation reached my abashed ears. 

There, Jock, that comes of arguing with a woman! 
You will never take my advice." 

" Excuse, me, Mr. Anstruther, but, if you will recollect, 
I did not attempt to argue. I took your advice ; I have 
learned wisdom by experience. I never argue with a woman, 
but I do not tell her so." 

If I had not heard that odious speech, and if I had not 
known of his political opinions, I should have been inclined 
to feel friendly toward Mr. Carew before the evening was 
ended. For, just when I had begun to find the drawing- 
room, whither I had withdrawn, very lonely, and just when 
the tears, which I had banished for the time, threatened to 
return, he came in and, sitting down beside me on the sofa, 
talked to me in a way which I found extremely pleasant. 

When, while I was undressing, I sifted our conversation 
in the privacy of my mahogany bedroom, I discovered that he 
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had said very little, while I had given him a short epitome of 
my whole life in fluent language, and recounted trivial inci- 
dents at the White Cottage in minute detail. He did not 
allude to my tears, nor did he revert to our recent discus- 
sion, but his assumed interest (on reflection, I felt it must 
have been assumed) in all I said led me into being confiden- 
tial ; his few questions brought out every circumstance of 
my little history. He spoke with affection of Miss Ruxton, 
and skillfully turned the subject when I nearly broke down 
over this allusion. 

Although his hair was streaked with gray and the lines 
round his eyes were marked, he looked young, so young that 
I surreptitiously counted his years off upon my fingers to be 
sure that Miss Ruxton had been right in her calculation of 
his age. Yes, he was thirty-eight. I looked at him criti- 
cally. His face was clean-shaven, so that the turn of his 
mouth and the squareness of his heavy jaw were undis- 
guised. A pair of calm, inscrutable eyes returned my gaze 
— in those eyes lurked a suspicion of derision which discon- 
certed me. His height and the breadth of his shoulders 
denoted physical strength — in curious contrast to the gentle 
deliberation of his low-pitched voice. 

Grandpapa did not join us, and, when I asked for him, I 
heard that he was accustomed to spend the evening in the 
library, where he read, wrote letters, or dozed, as inclination 
led him ; my arrival, I gathered, would not induce him to 
break off any of his usual habits. 

"And what Aoyou do? " I asked, with my eyes wander- 
ing up and down Mr. Carew's profile, which he had pre- 
sented to me as he looked into the heart of the fire that was 
blazing in the grate. 

" I ? I do nothing but smoke, I am afraid. Smoke and 
read mostly after dinner when I am at home." 

"What do you call being at home? Which is your 
home ? " stiffly, for this was a matter on which we had had 
" views." 

" I am living at Green Meadow. I am, as probably you 
know, Mr. Anstruther's agent. I have no home in the full 
sense of the word, I am a cosmopolite, but I come here every 
day as a rule, though now that your grandfather has you as 
a companion, I shall be more at Green Meadow and less at 
Smerdon." 

" Do you really think grandpapa will care to have me for 
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a companion ? " I questioned, wistfully. u I do not think he 
likes me at all." 

" When you know each other better, you will understand 
one another's ways," said Mr. Carew, but not positively ; 
and then he looked at me with a smile in his eyes though 
his lips were grave. "But you must not argue, and you 
must not be perverse." 

" That is what Miss Ruxton told me," I said, dispiritedly, 
" and it sounds such a simple rule, but, in reality, it is im- 
possible, impossible. If I think I must speak, and speech is 
wrongfully called argument and thought perversity." 

"Must is for the Queen," said Mr. Carew, laconically, 
" and even she never said must to the king, I expect" And 
then he rose ; he was a long time rising, for he was so tall 
and he moved slowly. "It is nearly eleven o'clock, Miss 
Chamberlain ; time for you to go to bed, for you look tired 
out, and I must be starting for Green Meadow." 

I was glad to take his advice and to go to bed. He 
lighted my candle for me, and wished me good-night, then I 
heard him cross the hall and go into the library. If Smer- 
don was not his home, I thought he seemed perfectly at 
home at Smerdon. 



CHAPTER V. 



" The whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise ; that which sets 
The budding rose above the rose full blown." 

During my first month at Smerdon I learned many 
things, a great many things, all or nearly all of which were 
unpleasant. I widened my experiences — likewise unpleas- 
antly. I learned practically what I had hitherto known theo- 
retically, and understood the wide difference existing be- 
tween theory and practice. 

I found that the pain of home-sickness had not been ex- 
aggerated — as the longing for his native land is death to the 
Tyrolean, so I fancied my longing for Dorset hills would be 
my death ; I discovered my constitution to be tougher than 
I thought it to be. 

I (ound that the craving for Miss Ruxton was a disease 
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that I, as my own physician, could not allay by any remedies 
which I used in the desperation of unhappiness. I found 
that consequence (no longer averted by a loving wisdom) 
followed action as unfailingly as the passing seasons fling the 
years behind them. I learned what it was to stand alone. 
I learned what it was to listen for an affectionate word, and 
to hear none ; to look for a glance of reciprocation, and to 
see none ; to long for a sympathizing answer, and to receive 
none. During the previous part of my life, / had been the 
important person, / had been the sun of our White Cottage 
solar system, and around me my loving satellites willingly 
revolved. At Smerdon I was a satellite ; it was my duty to 
revolve, I was a portion of a system. This was wholesome 
discipline, but sobering in its effect. 

I saw Mr. Carew daily. He had, at grandpapa's instiga- 
tion, taken me out driving several times with him in his dog- 
cart, and shown me such beauties of scenery as were to be 
found in the flat and ugly county in which we lived. Upon 
one cold afternoon, when a piercing east wind blew in furi- 
ous gusts across the face of the unprotected landscape, he 
took me out for my first ride. I put on my new habit with 
a thrill of pleasurable excitement and anticipation of un- 
known delights. When, after several abortive attempts, I 
was at last mounted by the united efforts of Mr. Carew and 
Stokes, we started. Before we reached the lodge-gates I 
had had enough of my new amusement and longed to turn 
back, but I lacked the courage to say so, and we proceeded. 
Discarding the reins, I clung with both hands to the pom- 
mel whenever my steed exceeded the pace of a walk. With 
difficulty I restrained myself from screaming when Mr. Ca- 
rew's horse (which was very fresh) ambled and curveted in 
alarming proximity to me. I could not spare a hand with 
which to hold on my hat that was unfortunately twice blown 
off by the boisterous wind. I was ashamed to see my com- 
panion dismount, and, holding his horse by the rein, chase 
my hat as it rolled, scudding before the wind, along the high- 
road. I do not think he could have enjoyed his office of 
teacher any more than I enjoyed my post as pupil. 

He heaved a sigh of relief when, the ride accomplished, 
he helped me to alight, a stiff, aching, shivering equestrian, 
at the front door. 

" No bones broken, thank Heaven," he said, smiling. 

* I don't know that," I returned, gloomily. " If they are 
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not exactly broken, I am sure they are out of joint. I never 
felt anything so dreadful in my fife. I shall never, never, 
never get on a horse again. Grandpapa said, ' Every An- 
struther can ride, it comes as natural to an Anstruther to 
ride as to a duck to swim/ In that case I have nothing in 
common with an Anstruther." 

"You have a great, deal in common with the Anstruthers, 
Miss Chamberlain. Persevere, and you will soon ride well." 

" Persevere ! For what reason ? Riding is supposed to 
be a pleasure ; if it were a duty I should feel ashamed to be 
beaten so easily." 

" I am afraid you have not enjoyed yourself." 

" Enjoyed myself ? What was there to enjoy ? When 
we walked,.! was cold ; when we trotted, I was miserable, 
and I have been frightened all the time, every moment of 
it." 

" You must not give in faint-heartedly. You do not look 
a coward." 

" I can be brave if I am upon my mettle," I explained, 
turning to watch the horses which were being led away sta- 
bleward by a groom, " but, in cold blood, I am a coward." 

" That is not true courage." 

" I know," I responded, shortly ; and I led the way 
across the hall into the drawing-room, he following me. 
" I have no moral courage at all unless I am angry. And 
of my physical courage you may judge from what I have 
just told you." 

"You can brace the latter," he said, as he rung the 
bell, " by coming out again to-morrow." 

" Nothing is to be gained by making a toil of pleasure. 
I have had my first ride — two hours in purgatory — it will 
also be my last." 

I spoke peevishly ; an east wind always irritated me. I 
was disappointed that the anticipated enjoyment had ended 
in discomfort, and chagrined at my own lack of prowess — 
and I wondered why Mr. Carew had rung the bell. I was 
not left long in doubt, for, when Thomas answered the 
summons, he was ordered to bring in tea at once. I drew 
a chair close to the fire, and, turning my back rather de- 
monstratively upon my companion, thawed my perished 
fingers at the blaze. 

" Are you very cold, Miss Chamberlain ? " 

" I am simply frozen." 
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u I hope it will be a warmer day to-morrow." 

" I hope it will." 

" The wind was the great drawback." 

" The wind was a drawback." 

" The morning is the best time to ride this time of 
year." 

"Is it?" 

" Undoubtedly it is. Will half -past ten be too early 
for you to start to-morrow ? " 

" Half-past ten o'clock would suit me admirably — if I 
had any intention of going." 

Mr. Carew was puzzling and vexing me by his manner, 
which I could not understand. It was partly jest and 
partly earnest ; it was a manner he often adopted toward 
me, and to which I responded impatiently. He always 
treated me with consideration and with courtesy — he had, 
indeed, a sort of old-world courtesy which he used to all 
women — but underlying it was this half-bantering earnest- 
ness that disconcerted me ; I met it sometimes by blunt 
rejoinders, sometimes with bashfulness, sometimes with 
imitation. 

I was never quite at my ease with Mr. Carew ; as I 
have said, I did not understand him. He seemed, too, by 
some mysterious method, to read my thoughts, divine my 
motives, and foresee my actions. Though I did not under- 
stand him, he understood me perfectly ; this in itself was 
annoying, as it manifested either his superiority in wisdom 
or in depth of character. The quietness of his deliberate 
tones was belied by the full vitality of his eye. I fancied 
that he concealed strong passions, possibly a violent temper, 
under his gentle exterior. 

I was jealous of him. It was a base passion, but I did 
not combat it. I was jealous of my grandfather's love for 
him — a love which was obviously the sole affection of his 
old age. I was jealous to note the influence that one word 
from Mr. Carew possessed for the whole Smerdon house- 
hold, from the master himself down to the weed-boy in the 
garden. I was jealous if Afghan, the retriever, left my 
side, as he invariably did, heedless alike to cajoling bland- 
ishments and stern commands, when he heard Mr. Carew's 
footsteps, to follow closely at his heels so long as he re- 
mained within reach. 

Mr. Carew was king at Smerdon ; his word, his look 
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was law ; his low-voiced mandates were never disputed, his 
tastes and inclinations were always to be consulted. Noth- 
ing conducing to his comfort or convenience was to be 
overlooked, no labor tending to his advantage was to be 
curtailed. 

If, when I sat alone with grandpapa, I started a sub- 
ject, intentionally avoiding any one approaching to this 
Admirable Crichton, it always led to the same goal — 
Jocelyn, his virtues, his excellences, his worth, his wit, 
his wisdom, his sound judgment. His beauty as a child, 
his prowess as a youth, his scholarship at the University, 
his achievements in the cricket-field, his capabilities of 
land-management, his commendable industry. I exercised 
a daily patience in listening to an epitome of Mr. Carew's 
recommendations, and, although I am compelled to allow 
that the hero himself never flourished a single perfection 
before my surfeited eyes, I owed him a grudge for being the 
unconcerned possessor of such a wearisome catalogue of 
the virtues. Seven virtues, indeed ! he possessed seventy. 
If the day was fine, the weather was to be congratulated 
because Mr. Carew intended to shoot ; if the day was wet, 
the weather was to be execrated for the same reason. In 
fact, the world and its inhabitants were only useful as they 
served this monarch's purpose and ministered to his pleas* 
ure. This was not the way in which we had regarded Mr. 
Carew at the White Cottage, and I was disinclined to change. 
My conservative heart clung to the established creeds, and 
worship of this interloper was not one of them. 

It was therefore that I answered Mr. Carew with a sharp- 
ness of retort hardly warranted by the occasion. 

" I thought you were anxious to learn to ride ? " he 
said. 

" I am anxious to enjoy myself. No one in their senses 
could be anxious to undergo the misery I endured this after- 



noon." 



" Misery is a strong expression." 

" No expression could be too strong to express my feel- 
ings," doggedly. " I can't think why you wish me to sub- 
ject myself to a repetition of it, for you yourself said ' No 
bones broken, thank Heaven/ which was also a strong ex- 
pression of thanksgiving at finding us both safely at our 
journey's end." 

The reason I wish you to learn to ride is this : you will 
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be repaid a thousand times over for any little trouble you 
take by the most delightful exercise in the world." 

"I fear I shall continue to find walking exercise the 
most delightful in the world." 

I had raised my voice unconsciously in speaking, and 
grandpapa, who entered the room at that moment, caught 
my last words. 

" What is the most delightful exercise in the world, Mar- 
garet ? Not the exercise of your lungs, let me assure you. 
Do modulate your voice, it is as unmusical as that of a 
corncrake." 

This form of address was not calculated to smooth my 
ruffled feelings. I did not respond to it, and congratulated 
myself upon appearing dignified, not sulky. 

"Have you enjoyed your ride, Margaret? How did 
Prince carry her, Jock ? " 

" Very well." 

" Where did you go ? " 

" Through Marton, and round by the Leyton Road." 

" You are very quiet, Margaret. Are you tired ? " 

" Yes, I am very tired and very stiff." 

"It was an unfortunate day for Miss Chamberlain's first 
ride ; the wind is high and fearfully cold. So I am afraid 
she hasn't had by any means a good time." 

a How often am I to beg of you, Jocelyn, to abandon the 
ridiculous formality of addressing that child as ' Miss Cham- 
berlain ' ? " 

Mr. Carew was standing by the tea-table; he turned 
toward me and smiled. 

" I will call her Margaret whenever she gives me leave 
to do so." 

I think they both expected an answer from me ; for, 
after a moment's silence, grandpapa addressed me angrily. 

" Are you not only dumb, but immovable, Margaret ? If 
you are not a fixture, would you kindly give me some tea 
before it is cold ? I suppose you have been sitting nose and 
knees up the chimney ever since you returned ? That is the 
way you spoil your nerve and your temper. You coddle 
yourself by the fireside until you are afraid of a little wind, 
and have not the courage of a robin." 

I rose in obedience to his wishes, and approached the 
table. The light from the lamp shone on my wind-flushed 
face and rough head, for my yellow curls, loosened by the 
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wind, were waving all round my face. I put up my hands 
and made an empty effort to push them out of sight under 
my hat. It was useless to attempt to baffle those jackdaw 
eyes, they pierced me through and through, and I drooped 
a discomforted head over the table, while my blue fingers 
busied themselves with their duty among the tea-cups. 

" I seldom saw a more revolting spectacle than a red 
face surmounted by a protuberance of tangled tow. Upon 
my word, Margaret, you look like an owl in an ivy-bush. 
What have you been doing to your head ? " 

" It was the wind, grandpapa. My hat blew off; I could 
not hold it on, for I was holding to the horse — the pommel, 
I mean. It was better," with a deprecating smile, " to lose 
my hat than my seat." 

Grandpapa was not to be mollified by a joke. 

" You have cut your hair into a thatch," he cried, " and 
I forbade it. I told Miss Ruxton that I would not allow it. 
You have defied me, you have made yourself into a disgust- 
ing object, at which no man can look without a shudder." 

"I think," said Mr. Carew, quickly and decidedly, "that 
Miss Chamberlain's hair, and the way in which it is done, 
are both uncommonly nice." 

" Uncommonly nice ! " repeated grandpapa, in astonish- 
ment. " How you vacillate, Jock ; it was you yourself who 
said to me that you abhorred the — " 

At this moment the door opened, and Thomas, entering,' 
handed a note to Mr, Carew, and said : 

" From the Manor-house, sir ; it was sent to Green 
Meadow with the order that, if you were not at home, it was 
to be brought on here. The messenger is waiting for an 



answer." 



Down fell the fire-irons with a crash upon the fender. 
Grandpapa was standing upon the rug. Mr. Carew opened 
his note, read it through attentively, then, placing it in the 
breast-pocket of his coat, he crossed the room, sat down be- 
fore the writing-table — my writing-table — and wrote a short 
note which, after sealing and directing, he gave to Thomas, 
saying : 

" Here is the answer ; take it to the messenger at once." 

All this while grandpapa was tapping his foot impatient- 
ly upon the ground ; now he spoke. 

" Have the Lindsays come back then, Jocelyn ? " 

" They came home last night." 
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" Well ? " interrogatively. 

"They want me to go over there to dine and sleep. 
They are quite alone." 

* From whom is the note ? " 

" From Mrs. Lindsay." 

Mr. Carew's voice and face were expressionless. Grand- 
papa was plainly provoked. I looked from one to the 
other, grateful to the Lindsays (whoever they were) for di- 
recting the public attention into a channel other than that 
which embraced the subject of my appearance. 

" Mrs. Lindsay is the kind of person," in a crisp tone of 
disapproval, " who can not spend one hour willingly in do- 
mestic retirement. She must have some extraneous society, 
and would, I believe, request the devil's company, rather 
than dine alone with her husband. Are you going, Joce- 
lyn ? " 

" Yes, I shall certainly go," rather absently, " I shall go 
at once." 

He did not appear to take offense at grandpapa's insin- 
uations ; I do not feel at all sure that he was listening. 

" I have some important business to talk over with you, 
to-night, Jocelyn ; it will be exceedingly inconvenient to me 
to postpone its arrangement." 

" Then shall we go to the library and discuss it now, Mr. 
Anstruther? I need not," looking at his watch, "start for 
another half an hour." 

"Half an hour. At what time do they dine? Surely 
they do not expect you two hours too soon ? " 

" I have to go home and write a couple of letters, and it 
is a long drive." 

"A long drive," said grandpapa, in an aside which 
traveled to my quick ears and puzzled them, "I wish to 
heaven it was forty times as long." 

" Will you have some more tea, Mr. Carew ? " I asked, 
gently, by way of filling an awkward pause which had fallen 
on our little party, and I held out my hand for his empty 
tea-cup. 

" If his tea was half cold, drowned in milk, and sugar- 
less like the trash you have given me, my dear, I do not 
think it likely that he will avail himself of your offer." 

This attack was unkind, but I knew that I was expiating 
this mysterious Lindsay-offense, so I held my tongue. The 
past weeks had taught me the golden wisdom of silence. 
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" No more tea, thanks ; though I have no fault to find 
with the cup that I have had. It was just as I like it. If 
you are ready, Mr. Anstruther, suppose we go to the library, 
and see to this business at once? " 

" I am by no means ready. I can not bear to be hur- 
ried, I can arrange nothing in a bustle. If you insist upon 
accepting this most ill-timed invitation, my business must be 
relinquished for the present. Pray do not consider my con- 
venience in the matter, I have no wish to be a barrier to 
your pleasure." 

" I shall probably return to-morrow morning, and I will 
come up here immediately." 

" I thought you intended going to Marton to-morrow." 

" I can put that off." 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! Why should you put it off? I 
will not hear of your putting it off. If you give up any- 
thing, give up this dinner to-night It is a cold night, a 
windy night, the drive will be most unpleasant. Give it up, 
my dear boy, give it up." 

" That is quite impossible, Mr. Anstruther. And, as you 
do not want me now, I will go home immediately and get 
my letters written. I shall be with you bv three o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon, unless," he hesitated, * unless I should be 
detained at the Manor-house; in that case, I will let you 
know in the morning when you are to expect me." 

Afghan was disturbed from his seat on the rug by the 
restlessness of his master, who paced to and fro on the vacant 
space in the center of the room incessantly. With a disas- 
trous lack of instinct, or perhaps with an instinct that 
prompted him to offer the only consolation — the consolation 
of mute sympathy — which lay in his power to a trouble be- 
yond his ken, he approached grandpapa, and, with eloquently 
wistful eyes upraised, halted just in front, and in the way of 
those quick, short paces. The result was obvious; there 
was a stumble, an ejaculation, a thud and a yelp. 

" How can you, how can you kick a dog ? " I cried, fierce- 
ly. There was no answer vouchsafed my question, and I 
proceeded passionately : " It is a cowardly thing to do, it 



is—" 



Here I broke off suddenly, my feelings sobered by a 
quick glance of rebuke and warning from Mr. Carew. 

" I did not hurt the dog," said grandpapa, frowning ; " he 
got in the way, awkward brute ! " 

4 
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At this juncture, Mr. Carew bade me a ceremonious 
good-by, and, accompanied by grandpapa, left the room. It 
was a great relief to be left alone and in peace. 

Living at Smerdon was like living in a beleaguered town ; 
we never knew at what moment a shell might burst in our 
midst. Skirmishes, sallies, sorties, brushes with the enemy 
were the life, I verily believe, of grandpapa's existence. 
This warfare was not confined to the inhabitants of Smer- 
don, but extended to our neighbors. With a very few ex- 
ceptions, grandpapa was on bad terms, or indeed on no 
terms, with the whole county. On this account, no doubt, 
my advent in the neighborhood had passed unnoticed. I 
received no invitations, no one came to see me, and, with 
the exception of the vicar of Smerdon, who lived in the vil- 
lage half a mile from our house, I had made no acquaintances. 

The vicar, Mr. Levett, dined with us occasionally; he 
was a friend of Mr. Carew's and a favorite of grandpapa's. 
His courage and success in combating several of grandpapa's 
pet hobbies were wonderful ; he improved and elevated his 
Sunday services to his own liking, and quite unmindful of 
his patron's frowns and displeasure. Whether his genial 
and conciliatory manner blinded grandpapa to the fact that 
Mr. Levett's will was firm, his actions independent, his ex- 
pression of opinions frank and unwavering, I do not know, 
and I am inclined to doubt it, for there was little which 
could hope to escape a penetration as keen as that of my 
grandfather. I rather attribute his influence to that which 
is gradually, but surely, gained by the possessor of a well- 
regulated temper over one of a stormy, petulant, or even 
violent temperament. 

Mr. Levett had been for five years vicar of Smerdon, and 
during that time, although he and his squire had had sev- 
eral conflicts, there had been no open breach between them, 
and Mr. Levett had gained each point for which he had 
done battle. All this I inferred from Mrs. Long's conversa- 
tion, from whom indeed I gathered what news of families 
and neighbors I could, for Mr. Carew and grandpapa were 
chary of imparting such trivial incidents as we of the infe- 
rior sex are interested in hearing. Also, under her guid- 
ance, I had been into the village and scraped acquaintance 
with some of the dwellers there. I had listened to praises 
of Mr. Carew and of their vicar, but the introduction of Mr. 
Anstruther's name was met by silence. 
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When my companions were gone I once more drew my 
chair close to the fire, and, " knees and nose up the chim- 
ney," indulged myself in a sleepy reverie. The drawing- 
room where I sat was a comfortable, homely room. Over- 
long for its breadth, the two square bay-windows gave it its 
required width. A glass door at the farther end opened 
upon a flight of steps which led down into the flower-gar- 
den ; this door was screened after dusk by a heavy portfcrc. 
There was no mingling of colors in the room ; every hang- 
ing — carpet, rugs, curtains, table-cloths, couches, and chairs 
— were all of, or upholstered in, a shade of uniform crim- 
son. Upon the walls hung paintings in heavy gilt frames. 
Nymphs danced in woodland glades,, rivers flowed through 
sunny landscapes. 

" Groups of gods and goddesses, 
Without their skirts or bodices," 

seemed well satisfied to idle the bright hours away. Two 
Venetian chandeliers hung from the ceiling ; these were 
used, I suppose, only upon great and festive occasions, for 
every night the darkness was barely pierced by two lamps 
which made a cozy halo round the fire, but left the corners 
of the room in impenetrable shade. 

A door led from the drawing-room into the library, a 
door through which I was in the custom of making my way 
so soon as I had ascertained that grandpapa had set out on 
his morning constitutional, or his daily afternoon ride, for 
the library was my favorite and constant haunt 

Perched on the top of the steps, engrossed in the pe- 
rusal of a most beautiful book, I had been seated one day (a 
week or so after my arrival at Smerdon), half -laughing, half- 
crying, but wholly absorbed, when Mr. Carew — I had not 
heard his approach — stood by my side. 

" I thought you had gone out," he said. " You should 
have gone out ; it is a lovely morning." 

I laid my book upon my knee and my hand upon the 
open page. 

u Isn't it raining ? " — absently. 

u Isn't it raining ? Why, you yourself are sitting in a 
flood of sunshine." 

" A flood of sunshine ! One lukewarm ray is all I see. 
Look out of the window, there may be a rainbow." 
* "For shame, Miss Chamberlain; be grateful for the 
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mercies you have. A fine day is not be scoffed at in this 
climate." 

" You are just like grandpapa " — petulantly ; " you 
think a house is only a place in which to sleep and eat." 

" I think that if you are to keep those roses of yours 
unfaded you should give them plenty of fresh air." 

" Roses ? Chrysanthemums, you mean ; " touching the 
flower of that name that I had thrust into my waist-belt. 

" I beg your pardon, I mean roses ; the roses in your 
cheeks." 

He was laughing, and I laughed too. His beautiful and 
original simile gratified me. 

"I am cultivating my intelligence, Mr. Carew. A far 
more meritorious occupation than the cultivation of roses." 

" With what material are you cultivating your intelli- 
gence, I wonder ? " he asked, holding out his hand for my 
book, which I, after turning down a page as marker, handed 
to him. 

" ' The Newcomes/ I see. Have you read it before ? " 

" No ; " looking with uncivil wistfulness at the volume. 

" Are you a book-worm, Miss Chamberlain ? " 

" I can not think who invented such a disgusting expres- 
sion as book- worm? Who would willingly compare him- 
self to a worm (even a big worm), except in a hymn ? I 
like reading, but a book-worm I am not** 

" There," he said, handing me back my property with a 
smile, " return to your Clive and Ethel, and be amiable. 
No, what ? You love the colonel best ; to be sure, so do 
we all." 

He went away, but returned the next moment. 

" Miss Chamberlain," he said, coming close and looking 
up at me with his inscrutable eyes, " don't read indiscrimi- 
nately. There are a great many books in this room which 
can do no one any good ; there are others which you may 
read with profit, but not until ten years hence. Good com- 
pany is to be chosen among books as among people. I 
have been told you are inexperienced, you might, you prob- 
ably would suffer in the choosing, so let me choose for you." 

I nodded quickly. 

" When you have finished this story, tell me, and I will 
pick you out another, such a one as I feel sure you will 
appreciate." 

I agreed to this proposition, and so it happened that I 
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read what Mr. Carew provided as fodder for my young 
mind, and together we discussed and disputed over heroes 
and heroines, sentiments and characters, until I learned to 
read with the anticipation of being called upon to render a 
minute and pugilistic account for the opinions I had formed, 
the morals I had deduced, and the wisdom I had imbibed 
from the work in hand. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" A little stir among the clouds 
Before they rent asunder — 
A little rocking of the trees 
And then came on the thunder." 

Grandpapa had gone out like a lion — his face, as I 
had last seen it when he accompanied Mr. Carew from the 
drawing-room, had worn a scowl, his voice had been harsh 
with ill-repressed anger — he came in like a lamb. 

The dinner-hour was made delightful by his kind and 
benevolent mood. Regretting the length of the table, inas- 
much as it divided him from me, he ordered a chair to be 
placed upon his right hand, and there, close beside him, I 
proudly took this seat of honor. He complained of want 
of appetite, and ate little, but, as I satisfied my hunger, he 
occupied the time with a genial and constant flow of pleas- 
ant talk. 

The new aspect of our mutual relations was so unexpect- 
ed as at first to startle me ; but youth is impressionable, and 
I was soon infected by his benignant humor, beneath which 
I expanded into gayety and light-heartedness. I hailed the 
change as auguring happiness, and congratulated myself that 
my efforts to be forbearing, good-tempered, and gentle had 
already borne such blessed fruit. I had read of — but of 
course, in the limited sphere of my life, had had no oppor- 
tunity of meeting with — austere and harsh old men who had 
been transformed by constant association with an innocent 
and warm-hearted young relative. In such a manner, doubt- 
less, had my grandfather been gradually, imperceptibly in- 
fluenced by my sweetness of disposition, and with a sudden* 
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ness, a suddenness which I felt to be astonishing, he was 
metamorphosed into geniality and amiability. 

These were soothing reflections; no wonder that my 
smiles were broad, and that my laughter unchecked rang 
through the room. I was naturally merry ; at the White 
Cottage merriment had been the rule, not the exception. 
At Smerdon laughter was denounced as cackling ox giggling. 
Ridicule or censure is a deadly foe to mirth. 

However, on this occasion everything was altered, and all 
went " merry as a marriage-bell," until, with the approaching 
end of the meal and the departure of the servants, my grand- 
father's manner entered upon a third phase. He grew ab- 
sent, hardly answered me when I spoke, or originating sub- 
jects of conversation hurriedly, quitted them as hurriedly, 
while his wrinkled hands, by their restless and purposeless 
activity, betrayed, even to my un discriminating eyes, a dis- 
quietude of mind. I was not to be left long in ignorance of 
the meaning of these puzzling changes ; for, when mortified 
by his irrelevant replies to my remarks (carefully chosen on 
subjects which I thought likely to interest him), I rose pre- 
paratory to leaving him, he stopped me imperiously. 

"Do not leave me, Margaret, for I have determined 
to take this opportunity of broaching a subject to you, a 
most important subject, which I consider has been left too 
long alone. My judgment has been overruled, but in the 
accuracy of my judgment I still maintain a firm confidence, 
and by it I shall abide. You are old enough to learn your 
future, and to prepare for it You are nineteen years old ; 
at that age poor Eletta had been ten months married." 

Such a speech as this riveted my attention ; I sat down 
again and fixed my interested eyes upon my grandfather. 
To learn my future — how mystic, how enchanting ! What a 
wonderful and beautiful and unexpected lesson ! Futurity 
would be no longer a dream of bliss floating at random 
through my idle brain, but a reality, for which I was to pre- 
pare. I was all eagerness, all expectancy. The future is 
an exquisite uncertainty that youth rushes up-hill to greet 

M We've life's long day before us, what sport shall we pursue ? " 

Though the present may be, nay, is, a little disappointing, 
look forward, onward, grasp at the full happiness, the glori- 
ous promise of the coming years. 

* I was nineteen six weeks ago," I replied, feeling the 
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reproach of spinsterhood when I thought of my mother's 
early marriage. 

** You are young enough, my dear, young enough. Too 
young, Jocelyn says — a curious fault to find, upon my word. 
He seems anxious to put a spoke in the wheels whenever 
and wherever it is possible to do so. I don't understand 
him. It is ' Wait, wait, wait; leave it to me; do not hurry ; 
I will arrange it ' ; and he does nothing. I am surprised at 
his accepting this invitation to the Manor to-night ; he will 
not relinquish his old habits, but he expects everything to 
fit to his hand without his exerting himself in the least. Be 
patient,' says he, ' do not precipitate matters.' Very well 
for him, very well ; he is still young, but he forgets my age, 
he forgets that I am an old man, he forgets that I can not 
die happy until I see the dearest wish of my heart accom- 
plished." 

I knew that grandpapa was soliloquizing and that, for the 
moment, he had forgotten my presence, but it touched me 
to hear him call himself an old man and allude, in solemn 
earnest, to his coming end. I caught his wandering hand 
in mine, and held it in a sympathetic grasp. He took no 
sort of notice of my caress, and pursued his train of thought 
uninterrupted. 

** He forgets that my very will lies unsigned, awaiting 
his pleasure. He procrastinates ; if I acceded to his wish 
and refrained from speaking, leaving these affairs entirely 
to his management, what would happen? Nothing would 
happen, mark my words." 

He paused ; I was full of curiosity to hear where and 
how the mighty had fallen ; I longed, in my pygmy state, to 
investigate the flaw in the masterpiece. My wishes were to 
be at once fulfilled. 

"You must know, Margaret, that, although in this one 
particular I blame Jocelyn, I blame him for procrastination, 
yet in other affairs I consult, and very frequently bow, to 
his judgment. Indeed, there is no one in the world, or out 
of it, for whom I have such a respect and admiration, and for 
whom I entertain such a profound affection. It is impossi- 
ble to overestimate the nobility and disinterestedness of 
his generous disposition. He is ever ready to sacrifice him- 
self or his interests to his friends' and neighbors' benefit." 

Here we were back upon the old topic ; grandpapa 
/stride his hobby-horse, and working himself into eloquence 
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on so fertile and wide-ranging a theme. Though my future 
was not included in the discussion, I schooled myself into 
patience and listened. 

44 Jocelyn's father was a man of integrity and a scholar, 
his mother an angel of unselfishness and amiability ; their 
son is a worthy descendant of such parents. Jocelyn's wife, 
Margaret, his wife will be a woman whom a queen might 
envy." 

He looked at me, and paused for a reply. 

" Whom a queen might envy," I echoed, absently, still 
wondering when the question of my future would succeed 
to this eulogium. 

Grandpapa's smile fell like a sunbeam upon me, and he 
imprisoned my hand firmly in his own. 

4< My dearest girl, you are right," he cried, " you have 
learned by intuition what I have acquired by experience. 
You appreciate Jocelyn, though I tell you the bald, unvar- 
nished truth when I say that it will take you many years to 
learn, as I have learned, his deep and wide merits. You 
have taken a load from my mind, now I need no longer 
hesitate ; I will proceed at once to the point, and disclose 
the plan which I have contrived for your mutual benefit, 
your mutual happiness." 

I returned his smile and the pressure of his fingers affec- 
tionately. His eyes did not meet my expectant gaze, but 
were fixed on his finger-glass. 

" You know, Margaret, that Smerdon is a large place, 
rich in acres and, thanks in great measure to your grand- 
mother's money, possessed of a sufficient income. A suf- 
ficient income, I repeat, but sadly insufficient should it be 
cumbered with a jointure, or divided — as — as — well, never 
mind that hypothesis, for it is out of the question. You are 
my granddaughter, but Jocelyn is as a son to me, a dear and 
only son. He knows my wishes ; he understands my ways, 
he is loved by my tenants. I have proved him a capable 
and careful steward ; from such material is fashioned a con- 
scientious landlord. Each circumstance, my strong desire, 
my firm intention, constitutes Jocelyn my heir, the in- 
heritor of everything I leave behind me. — Do you under- 
stand me?" 

"I understand you quite well," quickly, with a slight 
catch in my treacherous voice. "I see what you mean. 
Please don't think about me ; do as you wish. Give him 
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everything. Leave me poor; I am not afraid of poverty. 
I can work as other people do." 

"You talk absurdly;" drawing his hand impatiently 
from mine. " What do you know of poverty ? Nothing 
but the name. You are about as capable of work as that 
flower in your dress." 

" I am not afraid of being poor." 

" Good heavens, girl, I would take you at your word and 
leave you poor, I swear, if it were not for him ! He will not 
allow me to follow my own inclination ; he declares that he 
will not accept that which I would gladly give him. And 
what he says, that he means ; he does not talk high and act 
low ; that is not his way. He has Quixotic ideas which all 
my arguments and entreaties have not the power to eradi- 
cate, and, unless this marriage is arranged, 1 might as well 
fling my property into the sea as leave it to him." 
What marriage, grandpapa ? " 

" What marriage ? What marriage do you think ? Use 
your common sense, Margaret (if you possess such a sense), 
and you will know that I am speaking of a marriage between 
you two, between Jocelyn Carew and Margaret Chamber- 
lain, between my adopted son and my granddaughter ! And 
let me tell you that you are the most fortunate young lady 
in the empire ; did you not say just now that to be Jocelyn's 
wife was a fate such as a queen might envy ? To see the 
consummation of this alliance has been the desire of my old 
age. No wonder that I am impatient for the settlement of 
the preliminaries and the advent of the event. No wonder 
that Jock's tardiness worries me, and the consequent delay 
frets me to the brink of a nervous fever. I have patiently 
devised and contemplated this scheme for nineteen years, 
everything is now ripe for its development, Jocelyn alone 
holds back. When a man has reached his eight-and-thirtieth 
year, it is time for him to be married, marriage settles and 
domesticates him. I am anxious, most anxious, God only 
knows how anxious, for the wedding to take place." 

I did not break into this long harangue, simply because 
amazement and indignation had made me dumb. My mor- 
tified heart felt crushed and sick, my face flushed one mo- 
ment and the next turned cold. I longed to rush from the 
vicinity of my grandfather, but, dismissing that cowardly 
impulse, I rallied my wits, recollecting that I was a free 
agent, and that, in this country and in this century, it was 
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impossible for a rebellious bride and an unwilling bride- 
groom to be coerced into matrimony. 

" You are very kind, grandpapa," with a counterfeit of 
indifference, " but I should like to be older, much, much 
older before I marry." 

"Nineteen is old enough, amply old enough, so don't 
talk nonsense." 

" But I would rather wait." 

* For what would you wait ? " 

" I would wait until — until I met some — " 

" Oh, you would wait for a Prince Charming, would you ? 
You sentimental schoolgirls are all alike. You wait for a 
Prince Charming who never comes. Some swaggering fool 
you dress up in a fantastic garb to suit your taste, and as 
Prince Charming you marry him. After a brief space your 
eyes are opened, you loudly lament your blunder, and the 
poor devil, your husband, pays dearly for the indulgence of 
your imagination, for you visit vour own sins upon his head 
and blame him for not being (that which he never feigned 
to be) the creature of your phantasy. Let me assure you 
that 'an acre in Middlesex is worth a principality in 
Utopia-; " 

It is not that, grandpapa ; but I wish to choose for my- 
self." 

"Choose for yourself? What woman chooses for her- 
self?" he thundered, bringing his hand down upon the table 
with a force that rattled the china and glasses into discord- 
ant jangling. " It is not for your sex to throw the handker- 
chief. Unsexed as is this generation, it has not, as yet, 
come to that. You do not choose your lover, you are 
chosen, and such choice as you have is limited ; for what 
woman boasts more suitors than she could count upon her 
fingers ? " 

"If I am to have no choice, and if no one chooses me, 
there can not be a wedding," I put in, fairly calmly. "Mr. 
Carew holds back, you tell me, and I do not advance." 

" Don't be so impetuous, Margaret, you take away my 
breath ; there is nothing about which to lose your temper. On 
the contrary, Jocelyn has agreed to fulfill my wishes ; he is 
amenable to reason. He would make no promises until he 
saw you ; but last week, when I questioned him gravely as 
to his intentions, he expressed himself satisfied with you. 
This was an immense relief to my mind ; for, knowing how 
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fastidious is his taste, I was daily in dread that you might 
offend it — however, as it happens, I had no reason for my 
fears. I urged him to speak to you at once, but he refused, 
and from day to day he has delayed and procrastinated. 
This evening came that accursed message from the Manor, 
which clinched my determination that to please no one 
would I hesitate in revealing my scheme and executing my 
intentions without loss of time. Everything is ready, the 
whole plan is simplicity itself, and, when delay might mean 
ruin, he still hangs back. It is unlike Jocelyn, I do not un- 
derstand him ; he is usually prompt and decisive in action, 
though slow and deliberate in words." 

" Grandpapa, will you listen to me for one moment ? " 
My heart, I thought, must have quitted its usaal place of 
dwelling and ascended to my throat, where it throbbed in 
slow, strong pulsations which shook my voice unsteadily. " I 
do not want to make you angry with me, but I am not will* 
ing to marry Mr. Carew." 

" Not willing to marry Mr. Carew." Grandpapa had a 
habit of repeating my last words when he replied to any of 
my remarks, and, by his intonation (an absurd imitation of 
my feminine tones), he contrived to make them sound very 
ridiculous. " And why are you not willing, let me in- 
quire ? " 

His voice was ominously quiet. I realized that power 
lay not in the fire, nor in the whirlwind, but in the still, 
small voice. 

" I would — rather — not," I stuttered out confusedly. 

" Why would you rather not ? " 

Oh, for the moral courage to be vigorous in a stout re- 
fusal ; oh, for a command of forcible but calm language 
wherewith to paint my disgust at such a marriage ; oh, for 
a logical power of reasoning with which to refute its seem- 
ing desirability ; oh, for eloquence such as would lay this 
condescending sprig of perfection low in the dust ! 

" I would rather he had the money and the place and 
everything ; " weakly. 

I tell you, Margaret, that without you he will take noth- 
ing. He is as proud as Lucifer. He will not accept a six- 
pence from me at this moment beyond the salary which I 
have always been in the habit of paying my agent." 

u I do not see why / should be sacrificed to satisfy his 
pride." 
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" Sacrificed ? Great Heaven, Margaret, of what are 
you talking ? Sacrificed ! You should go down on your 
knees and thank God for the chance of such a husband. 
Sacrificed ! If there is to be sacrifice, it is not you who 
are the offering, not you, not you. I do not think Petruchio 
was overwhelmed with congratulations when he espoused 
Katherine. A shrew is not a wife of whom men are envi- 
ous. Jocelyn is now amused by your humors, there will 
come a time when they will no longer amuse him." 

" That time will never come ! " with frantic energy. 
" I do not intend to marry him. I would rather marry that 
hideous little humpbacked blacksmith in the village than 
marry him." 

I jumped to my feet in my agitation and turned my 
passionate face to grandpapa. 

" I will go to Green Meadow to-morrow and tell Mr. 
Carew this. I will tell him, too, that he need not hurry 
himself, he need not exert himself, he need no longer calm 
your fears by telling you that I * satisfy ' him. For the 
sake of setting his scruples at rest, I refuse to be treated as 
a part of the property. If he is a slave to his pride, let 
him alone be a victim to it. Let him marry some one whose 
* humors do not amuse him! I think you must be mad when 
you tell me of such a scheme ; me, for whose humiliation you 
have planned it." 

Here I broke off, for I met grandpapa's astonished stare 
which, piercing and curbing my passion, struck shame to 
my heart. However just my anger, what right had I to 
hurl my furious words at his head ? His gray head which I 
had been taught, constantly and earnestly taught, should be 
treated with reverence. The project that he had disclosed 
was a device by which he gained nothing, it was a plot for 
the benefit of Mr. Carew. If I suffered by its injustice, he 
erred through love, through his overwhelming love for his 
adopted son ; and love was love, and therefore to be re- 
spected. 

" I beg your pardon, grandpapa," I faltered out. u I was 
very rude." 

" No rudeness on your part surprises me," he said, with 
crushing coldness. I do not know from whence you 
have acquired the pertness of a street gamin and the vi- 
olence of a Billingsgate fish- woman. A3 a combination they 
are revolting in the extreme." 
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I hung my subdued head. 

" I am very sorry, grandpapa." 

" As you are sensible of the enormity of your behavior, I 
am ready to overlook it upon this occasion. And you must 
recollect that on no pretense do I permit you to repeat the 
communication which I have made to you this evening." 

" What, grandpapa ? " 

" Do you not understand English ? You may not tell 
Jocelyn of this conversation. Is that sufficiently plain for 
your intelligence ? " 

I hesitated. 

u Do you hear, Margaret ? I do not wish Jocelyn to 
know that you are conversant with our projected arrange- 



ment." 



" Very well, grandpapa ; but I hope you will tell him my 



answer." 



" For a young lady to proffer an answer to a question 
which has not as yet been asked, implies a lack of modesty 
on her part to which I can not lend my countenance." 

"If ever such a question should be asked," I replied, 
tossing my head, " I shall be delighted to give him his an- 
swer myself." 

So saying, I quitted my seat, and, for fear of disgracing 
myself by a second ebullition of temper, I left the dining- 
room. In far from a peaceful frame of mind I wandered 
restlessly about the drawing-room ; I was wounded, agitated, 
irritated, and withal I felt so lonely in my angry perplexity, 
so friendless and loveless and forlorn that, but for a sturdy 
pride which I possessed, I could have consoled myself by 
the luxury of a good cry. 

Afghan stalked with dignity by my side, and had fore- 
gone his evening nap so that he might accompany my 
abrupt perambulations. Whenever I halted he laid his cold 
nose against my hot fingers, and raised a great black paw 
with which to proffer his condolences. His questioning eyes 
sought my face incessantly. 

Presently I sat down before my writing-table, and, seiz- 
ing a sheet of writing-paper, I commenced to pour out my 
troubles, my bitter troubles, to Miss Ruxton. How she 
would sympathize with me ; how, in answer to mine, her 
eyes would blaze and her heart beat with anger, a righteous 
anger, such as should be cultivated, not quenched ! 

My flying pen drew (I must own it in a cooler moment) 
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a hideous caricature of Mr. Carew. The sheets teemed with 
scorn of him, I held him up to ridicule, I poured contempt 
upon his head. I anathematized him as, in the old days, 
she and I had loved to anathematize Cromwell and Judge 
Jeffreys. The subject was so prolific a one that I filled 
three sheets of paper with it, and yet had more to say 
which I added in a lengthy postscript to the effect " that I 
told her all this not to worry her but to amuse her, to show 
her how ridiculous such a notion as this desire of grand- 
papa's appeared to me, while I described the sort of husband 
he allotted me." 

When the letter was written, closed, directed, stamped, 
and sealed, I felt better. I felt so much better as to be 
able to seat myself at the piano, and, by the continual help 
of the loud pedal, thump out some thunderous marches, 
some boisterous airs. Presently, before long, indeed, I grew 
weary of vigor, passion, and noise ; gliding smoothly over 
the keys, my tired fingers fell to gentler motion, and to my 
surprise I heard the melodious music of the ** Harmonious 
Blacksmith " creep softly through the room. 



CHAPTER VII. 

M With such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 19 

My dreams that night were troubled. My busy brain 
piloted me through many scenes and placed Mr. Carew for- 
ever by my side. He held me by the hand and led me 
where he listed, and I, such was the preposterous unreality 
of the vision, complacently followed him, neither resenting 
his guidance nor disliking his companionship. On the con- 
trary, I clung to his hand, and felt a security in his presence 
from an avenging Nemesis, in the shape of grandpapa, who 
dogged our footsteps while he held aloft a circular bit of 
blotting-paper, which I, by an intuition peculiar to dream- 
land, recognized as the unsigned will. 

When I first awoke, it was with difficulty that I disen- 
tangled reality from illusion. When I had done so, I felt 
an impatient dislike for the hours during which I had wan- 
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dered through wonder-land in complaisant companionship 
with Mr. Carew. 

I smiled (a little nervously, it is true, but I did smile) as 
I foresaw how I, young and inexperienced as I was, would 
demonstrate to Mr. Carew by my attitude that I refused to 
merge my identity in a property to which he was heartily wel- 
come, always providing that I formed no part of it. 

Still smiling, I rose. I was always brisk in my move- 
ments, and the performance of my toilet did not take long. 
I wound my yellow hair round my head, and recklessly al- 
lowed my sickle-shaped curls to lie upon my forehead. I 
put on a blue serge dress, adjusted my collar and cuffs trim- 
ly, and, some time before the breakfast-bell rang, I ran down 
to the dining-room. 

I was, of course, confident of the success of my inten- 
tion, but I was in no hurry to meet with Mr. Carew. There 
was nothing small about my adversary ; I was half afraid 
that some of my attributes were very small indeed. When 
I talk of size, I do not allude to the breadth of his shoulders 
nor to his height, but to the qualities I daily heard grand- 
papa check off, a string of excellences such as would sound 
eloquent in an advertisement, and which I knew by heart 
as perfectly as I knew " Casabianca." Of these adjectives 
41 large-minded " and " large-hearted " described two of the 
minor virtues. 

Besides the qualities which I knew only by hearsay, there 
were some others which I had discovered for myself. I 
knew that I had never seen more of his mind than he had 
intended to show me ; I knew that I could not fathom the 
depth of his inscrutable eyes ; I knew that he already under- 
stood me far better than I could ever hope to understand 
him. 

It was a cold bright morning. The frost had scrawled 
mountains and cascades over the window-panes, outlined 
the trees in glistening rime, and turned the grass silver- 
gray. Grandpapa had not come down-stairs ; so, after toast- 
ing my cheeks over the fire, I went out into the hall and 
tried to forget how hungry the smell of frying bacon made 
me feel by staring into the cases of stuffed birds with which 
the walls there were stacked. 

With outspread wings, with ever glistening, never blink- 
ing eyes, with elegantly poised heads the restless birds rested 
immovable, a mockery of life and freedom that the ruthless 
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artist had wrought to perfection. The case of humming- 
birds possessed a special fascination, a morbid fascination 
for me ; there the brilliantly plumaged corpses frisked, the 
life in death faultlessly counterfeited. I stood looking at 
them soberly, the idea of death in any form overwhelmed 
me, and " stuffed life " was not attractive, when I heard the 
sound of wheels upon the drive, the next moment the front 
door opened and Mr. Carew came into the hall. 

He did not see me, and I was glad that it was so ; for 
though I was not, of course, in the least embarrassed, yet I 
was surprised, and surprise takes one's breath away and 
turns one cold. 

However, by the time he had put down his hat and di- 
vested himself of his great-coat, I was prepared with my new 
voice, my new self-possession, which united could not fail 
of their purpose. 

" Good-morning, Aurora," said he, shaking my hand and 
smiling at me. " Rosy as the goddess ! All you early birds 
together, I see ; by-the-by, you told me that the sight of 
these stuffed birds made you cry the first time I showed 
them to you. I expected to be the first arrival. You are 
not, as a rule, an early riser.' 

" I get up when I wake/ 

" That carries out my bird simile. Is Mr. Anstruther 
down ? " 

" I do not know. ' He was not down five minutes ago." 

I curtailed my sentences. I could not trust myself to be 
loquacious ; 1 must act on the defensive. I preceded Mr. 
Carew to the dining-room, and there, seated at the break- 
fast-table, was grandpapa, his face clouded with frowns. 

Even in my preoccupation I was touched to see the 
change in his expression when he caught sight of my com- 
panion. A light broke over his face and beamed in his eyes, 
and I felt a pang — a low, jealous pang — to hear the delighted 
warmth of his greeting. 

" Jock, Jock, you are better than your word, my boy. 
What good fortune brought you home so early ? " 

" I found the Lindsays were going to Monckton by the 
first train, so I hurried back, thinking I might arrange this 
business with you and work in the shoot at Marton after- 
ward. As they didn't expect me at Green Meadow, I came 
straight here. I thought you would give me some break- 
fast ; I am ravenous." 
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u I hope you may get enough to eat ; Margaret is a par- 
simonious housekeeper. Never mind about my business ; I 
have changed my mind on the subject altogether, so I am 
vexed that you came here on that account ; you should have 
gone from the Manor to Marton. So the Lindsays have 
gone again ? What restless people they are ! I wonder 
what is gained by having a home, if you are never in it." 

" They have only gone away for a week this time. Mrs. 
Lindsay is coming over to call upon you as soon as she re- 
turns," addressing me ; " she told me to make her apologies 
for not having come before, and to explain that she has 
hardly been at home at all since your arrival." 

" Is that unfortunate child still alive ? " 

From grandpapa, sharply. 

" Oh, yes ; I saw her last night for a few moments." 

" Do they drag her about the country with them ?" 

" No, she stays at the Manor." 

" Is she any better ? " 

" Not much, I fear." 

Dignity and curiosity are not suitable companions. The 
one prompted me to make inquiries, the other bade me re- 
frain from speech. Mr. Carew, as usual, responded to my 
unasked question. 

" The Lindsays have only one child," he said, " and she 
is deformed and a cripple." 

" How sad ! " . 

" Terribly sad." 

" Such a calamity would sober most people," said grand- 
papa ; " but Mrs. Lindsay is by no means sobered. I pre- 
sume that to sober such a butterfly one should resort to the 
extreme measures of breaking her wings and smudging her 
gorgeous down." 

You are very hard on Mrs. Lindsay ; you do not do 
her justice, Mr. Anstruther," said Mr. Carew, decisively. 

" Do not let us reopen a subject upon which we are 
agreed to differ." 

This conciliatory speech from grandpapa closed the sub- 
ject, and consequently disappointed me, for I was inquisi- 
tive to hear more of the Manor-house and its inhabitants ; 
however, I could look forward with eagerness to the fulfill- 
ment of Mrs. Lindsay's promised call. I supposed, from 
the butterfly metaphor, that she was a lively spirit, whose 
society would be a change in my quiet life. Perpetual 

5 
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u butterflying " might prove wearisome, but occasional "but- 
terflying " must be pleasant. 

I sat at my end of the table, brightened by my anticipa- 
tions, and smiled to myself as I recalled the conversation 
which had taken place just twelve hours ago. My grand- 
father's arbitrary words and manner had for the time almost 
subdued me, but courage *' returned with the dawning of 
day," and I felt equal to holding my own in a war either of 
words or actions. There was the unconscious subject of 
our battle eating, with evident appreciation, the wing of a 
grilled pheasant. I raised my eyes and fixed them upon 
him. Between his mouthfuls he talked to grandpapa, his 
low-pitched voice, soft yet strong, was not unpleasant in its 
tones ; but he was oblivious to my presence. What a 
lover ! 

I had imbibed a taste for romance from Miss Ruxton. 
The subject of love was one so deep, so stirring, so intensely 
interesting that we had never entered upon it but with bated 
breath and quickened pulse. (I speak for myself.) Upon 
this beautiful theme she had been frugal of speech, but her 
reverent treatment of the topic had impressed me with a 
deep sense of its grandeur. I had devoured what love- 
poetry came in my way with delight — as a result, I had 
dreamed dreams and seen visions. Neither dreams nor 
visions had shown me a reserved and self-contained man to 
whom I was to be given, not as an adored bride, but as an 
insignificant part of a landed property. 

A lover who had been held up to me as an idol at whose 
feet I was advised to prostrate myself and do homage ; a 
lover of whom I was more than half afraid ; a lover who 
had neither looked nor said one of those things which I had 
heard and seen in the land of phantasy. Such a lover I 
declined — or rather I should decline when I was given the 
opportunity of doing so. 

I had listened to the recital of my mother's love-story 
with swimming eyes and bursting heart ; Miss Ruxton's love 
softened with tender touch the rough edges of her rebellion 
to her father's wishes. I would marry (my newspaper ex- 
periences, and some of these were not illustrative of the un- 
mixed bliss of matrimony, did not shake my resolution), I 
would marry for love. If my choice should. not coincide 
with that of grandpapa, it would be unfortunate ; my mother 
had not deferred to his wishes — " The evil that men do lives 
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after them " — neither would I. I would many some one 
who, like my gallant young father, was persistent and ardent 
in his passionate wooing. Thus molded by his influence 
and strong in his strength, I should be, as my mother, brave 
to defy, and firm to overcome, opposition. 

M Small as he looks, the jaw which never yields, 
Pulls down the bellowing monarch of the fields." 

I am afraid it was not right to have recollected a quo- 
tation that alluded to grandpapa as a " bellowing monarch," 
but the idea amused me so much that I burst out into a 
laugh which drew public attention upon me. Mr. Carew, 
in that uncomfortable way of his, which I had learned to 
consider as his sixth sense, looked at me with an intelligent 
expression which insinuated that he knew every thought 
that had been racing through my disquieted mind for the 
last quarter of an hour. Of course this was nonsense, pure 
fallacy on my part, as I assured myself the next instant, 
though too late to prevent a flood of color from rushing 
over my face, neck, and hands. He hastily averted his 
eyes, and when I recovered, which I did almost immedi- 
ately, my ordinary color and composure, I fancied that he 
had grown silent and thoughtful. 

As soon as breakfast was over, I departed to perform my 
housekeeping duties, which were by no means merely hono- 
rary, for Mrs. Long, who had every detail of the science at 
her fingers' ends, was so malicious as to defer to me (who 
knew nothing whatever on the subject) upon every point. 

At the White Cottage I had been taught, by grandpapa's 
command, to housekeep, and I could listen intelligently and 
accede deferentially to Maria's suggestions as well as Miss 
Ruxton herself. A very different matter that from being 
confronted by Mrs. Long's dignity, superior wisdom, and 
thinly disguised contempt for my scanty knowledge. 

However, that day my wits were sharpened ; I gave my 
orders fluently, and left the store-room flushed with suc- 
cess. I made my way to the drawing-room with the inten- 
tion of fulfilling my daily duty of flower arranging and plant 
changing, but there I found Mr. Carew kneeling upon the 
rug and romping in an uproarious way with Afghan. On 
any other day I should have joined the game ; that morning 
I turned up my nose at such frivolity. 

" I have been waiting for you for some time," he said, 
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making a snatch at the dog's tail, and missing it, I was glad 
to see. " I wanted to ask you if you have finished reading 
4 The Mill on the Floss * ? " 

44 Yes, I have finished it." 

44 How," rolling the dog, which was in wild spirits, over 
on its back — " how, — steady, Afghan, — how did you like it ? " 

44 F-a-i-r-1-y well;" as disparagingly as though he had 
written instead of merely recommended it 

44 Only i fairly well'? — Quiet, Afghan ; that is enough; 
you and I are too old to be so skittish, Miss Chamberlain 
says." 

44 1 said nothing." 

44 By word of mouth," he said, provokingly. "There 
are many ways of saying things ; you are not a great talker, 
but you say a great deal, for all that. So you like 4 The 
Mill on the Floss ' only fairly well ; you surprise me, I 
thought you would have appreciated it." 

That was a nasty way of expressing himself. I should 
like to have made some retort could I have thought of one. 
I walked to the bay window and looked out on the frosty 
face of the country. 

44 Then you are ready for another book, are you not ? " 

44 1 have another book." 

44 Oh, indeed, what is it called ? " 

44 It is called 4 The Music of a Merry Heart' " 

44 You will like it," he said, " and more than fairly well, 
I hope. Don't read all day ; go out, it is better for you." 
I never read all day." 

"What do you do?" 

44 1 arrange the flowers." 

"And then?" 

44 1 practice my music." 

44 And then ? " 

44 1 go for a walk." 

44 And then ? " 

44 1 come in again — and take a book and draw that 
chair," looking up angrily into his face, and pointing to a 
low arm-chair before me, " to the fireside, and read and read 
and read until I am tired of reading." 

44 When you have finished 4 The Music of a Merry Heart,' 

tell me." 

"I will not trouble you; I can choose the next book 

for myself. " 
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" Trouble, did you say ? My dear child, it's no trouble, 
it's a pleasure and a duty, too. You mustn't read things too 
advanced for your mind ; I can't let you loose in the library 
any more than I could let a cow loose in a field of clover." 

'* I prefer to choose my own books." 

" To be sure ; and the cow," aside, " prefers untethered 
freedom in the clover. Choose your own books, but I warn 
you I shall want to know their names, and," with an illus- 
trative movement of the arm, " up they go upon the very 
top of the bookshelves — perhaps." 

u And you will have exerted yourself for no purpose, be- 
cause I can climb steps, and, but for a little dust, the book 
will be none the worse for your rough treatment" 

" There is a sure end for such a book," said he, pointing 
at the fire with a grave smile ; " death, not banishment, for 
traitors. Upon my word, I had no idea you were so obsti- 
nate." 

"You know nothing about me," I answered, looking 
straight at him. " My answers to the catechising to which 
you subject me are compulsory. You may be sure that 
you learn just as little from them as I can manage. Con- 
versation that is all question and answer is as uninteresting 
as a page of Mangnall." 

"But in this case not so instructive. Mangnall con- 
denses facts and compensates for brevity by concentration ; 
your answers are always as vague as you can make them — 
you say. 1 beg your pardon for my inquisitiveness ; I did 
not know that*it offended you. My interest in all that con- 
cerns you must be my excuse." 

He smiled very kindly upon me, and I, like a fool, hung 
my head and said nothing — as Miss Ruxton had told me, I 
had neither tact nor presence of mind — my resentment had 
evaporated before his smile and conciliatory words. 

" Take my advice, Miss Chamberlain," he went on, stoop- 
ing to pat Afghan on the head, " don't break your lance on 
such a tough old campaigner as myself. Let us swear a 
truce and be friends ; I assure you it would be much pleas- 
anter." 

"Friends," he said. Friendship was perfectly safe, it 
could not lead me down the path which I had determined 
not to tread. A friend was a good possession. I had none. 
I looked up at him again, this time question ingly, and then 
I drew back a step. 
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" I don't know what you mean.' 

" I mean that I want you to try to like me.' 

I shook my head. 

" Won't you try / " 

" I can never like you." 

" Unhappy that I am. Why not ? " 

" I don't know enough about you to say whether I like 
or dislike you. I see you and I hear you talk, but for all 
that I know no more of your mind than I know of the 
Pope's. You despise me because I am young, it is true, 
you may laugh or not. You treat me as a child ; you fancy 
I can understand nothing but the nonsense which you talk 
to me." 

" Is that the reason why you are so angry with me ? " 

I nodded. 

" Are you sure ? " 

I nodded again. 

" Are you sure that is the only reason ? Do answer me 
in words." 

I should have blustered out a hasty explanation, per- 
haps, had it not been for grandpapa's prohibition. I shut 
my lips tight ; he was driving me into an awkward predica- 
ment. I felt the blood rush up to my cheeks and tingle 
there. 

" Your dog-cart is at the door, sir," said Thomas, from 
behind us ; and I blessed him for the announcement. 

" I must go," said Mr. Carew, regretfully, " and you have 
not answered my question. I must restrain my curiosity 
until I return. Good-by." 

" Good-by," said I, eagerly, shaking his outstretched 
hand ; and I walked over to the piano humming the " Sol- 
diers' Chorus " with a show of unconcern that I was far 
from feeling. I was beset by a new sensation — I was wor- 
ried ; this impending explanation with Mr. Carew would 
require tact. Where and how was I to acquire a quality so 
foreign both to my habit and nature ? Worry was a new 
ailment ; I did not know how to treat it. 

I sat down at the piano. I would practice ; scales and 
exercises were bracing, but, as they did not brace me, I 
soon desisted, and, deserting the piano, I made my way up- 
stairs, put on my hat and coat, and went out. 

The bare beds and naked borders of the garden were 
sad to see. I walked across the crisply frozen lawn, and, 
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opening a wicket-gate, I entered what was known to the 
Smerdon household as the Church Path. This Church Path 
was a winding gravel walk which led through a shrubbery 
of laurels, and extending from the bottom of the flower 
garden to the little village of Bilton — a distance of half a 
mile — it ended in a rustic kissing-gate which opened upon 
the high-road. 

When I reached this gate, I halted ; before me, not far 
distant, flanking the village, rose the little church, and at its 
right hand stood a small red house, the Vicarage. 

This was not the first time I had explored these regions. 
I was of gregarious mind, I loved my kind, and, after my 
solitary hours at Smerdon, I liked to go down into the vil- 
lage and watch the children swarming out of school. I 
loved to hear the joyful clamor with which they hailed their 
first moments of freedom. A chat with their communicative 
mothers, too, was both interesting and instructive. The 
inhabitants of Bilton did not number three hundred, and 
yet, from what I heard, it would have been possible to 
gather material for many a tale out of that small commu- 
nity. 

A love-story enacted in that house, a tragedy in the 
neighboring cottage, a comedy at yonder farm. There were 
no secrets at Bilton, each woman knew her neighbor's con- 
cerns and made conversation of them. Sometimes to my 
amusement, sometimes to my horror, always to my surprise. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Feeling is deep and still. The word that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden." 

The time-faded face of the church clock told me that it 
wanted ten minutes to twelve, and therefore I knew that 
the children were still pent in their school-room — from 
whence no doubt proceeded at this instant the voluminous 
sound of subdued, yet eager voices which rose in strength 
and vigor as the hour for emancipation approached. 

The village without the children was like a room without 
flowers, nevertheless, I turned my steps thither. As I reached 
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the corner of the road I saw the vicar, Mr. Levett, emerg- 
ing from the vicarage gate. I was delighted to see him. I 
hurried toward him, holding out my hand and smiling with 
pleasure. 

Mr. Levett and I had become very friendly during his 
occasional visits and dinners at Smerdon ; he had a reassur- 
ing, candid manner, and an ever-recurring chuckle which 
broke out, like the sudden and unrestrained leap of a Jack- 
in-the-box, from the midst of his quick sentences when he 
talked to me, and gave to me the self-satisfactory feeling of 
having been unknowingly witty. 

He was easy to know. I could read the expression of 
his face comfortably, and I could talk to him on an equality ; 
he was neither reserved nor cold, and he was lively. Though 
he was kind enough to offer me advice on many subjects, 
and though he preached without as well as within "the 
wood," I liked him — his sermons, his advice, and all I was 
accustomed to being admonished — it was no novelty to me 
— and admonition made as much impression upon me as it 
usually makes upon persons of my age and temperament. 

" Good-morning, Miss Chamberlain ; " his hearty voice 
alone was sufficient to cheer one. " Beauty forlorn without 
the Beast. Where is Afghan ? " 

" How can you call Afghan a beast ? " 

" What do you call him ? " 

" A darling." 

" Exactly. That was the very expression which Beauty- 
used about her Beast." 

" How do you know ? Grimm does not say so. In his 

version of the story Beauty did a great deal but said noth- 

• it 

mg. 

" Then Beauty was a unique specimen of her sex." 

" She was ; she asked for a rose when she might have 
had a jewel." 

"Where is Afghan?" 

"Oh, he is with Mr. Carew, of course; he will never 
come to me if he has a chance of going with him." 

" What an unnatural Beast, and what a cold morning 
for you to be loitering here ! Where are you going to ? " 

1 Nowhere. I have nothing to do and nowhere to go," 
I answered, disconsolately. " I am only killing time." 

" You have got hold of a fatal expression, to my mind, 
Miss Chamberlain. Kill time? What fearful murder! 
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Foster time, save him, make him, use him — but kill him, 
never ! He is the best friend you have." 

" Is he ? I don't find him an amusing companion, at 
any rate. Well, then, I am not ' killing time,' but I am tak- 
ing an objectless walk, and feeling so stupid and lonely that 
I was very, very glad to see you." 

" Thanks for the back-handed compliment ; evidently a 
counter-thrust for my lecture, so I bear no malice. Now I 
have a capital receipt (no, not for scalloped oysters, over 
which I recollect you had some trouble when last I dined at 
Smerdon), but for any one who is feeling ' lonely and 
stupid/ as you complain of feeling. Go and see some one 
more * lonely ' and more ' stupid ' — I only repeat your ex- 
pression, so do not be offended — than yourself." 

u Why ? " 

" Because, by meeting with your fellow-men, loneliness is 
at an end, and your stupidity is dwarfed by comparison 
with the severer form of the malady. I use the word stu- 
pidity as you use it better translated depression, I expect." 

" A good receipt, perhaps, but no use without the neces- 
sary ingredients." 

" The ingredients are close at hand, not a stone's-throw 
from where you stand. Will you come ? " 

" Where to ? " 

" To see one of my poor parishioners, who is certainly 
lonely and has every right to be depressed. A woman who 
speaks to my mind a stronger word in favor of Christianity 
than ever I found in Paley's Evidences. When I feel that 
I want bracing, I go to her. Come and be braced." 

" Indeed I won't, your description frightens me." 

"That is my clumsiness, not her fault. She won't 
frighten you ; there is nothing alarming about her, nothing 
aggressive in her superiority to her neighbors. You will see 
a placid woman on a couch where she has lain for ten 
years, and may lie, so they tell me, for ten more. Her vir- 
tues do not appear on the surface ; it takes time to fathom 
the depth of her patience — not a natural patience, an ac- 
quired patience, you understand." 

" I don't know what to say to her." 

" That is quite simple ; say ' How do you do ? ' to her — 
that will give her the lead she wants, and save you any 
future embarrassment as to conversation. The description, 
even in outline, of a t6n years' illness such as she has en- 
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dured is a fertile subject for the sufferer. It will be a 
pleasure to her, poor soul, to find a fresh hearer, and the 
pleasure of recounting the details of the suffering compen- 
sates somehow, I fancy, for those sufferings — the sorrow 
bears its own salve. In an hour's time you will go back to 
Smerdon wondering why on earth you are the possessor of 
so many blessings, and how, above all, you were so blind as 
to have overlooked their existence this morning." 

He laughed, but I did not. I could not bear to think 
that I possessed so small a store of reserve that a casual 
observer could detect my frame of mind at a glance. 

" Very well, I will come ; I should like to come. But I 
am not clever at finding ' sermons in stones/ " 

" Don't come in a caviling mood, or I shall not take 
you," he said, with a chuckle. " Come, because you wish 
to be ' lonely ' and * stupid ' no longer. Come, because you 
wish to be happy ; excellent motive, too. Come, because 
you have heard that the way to be happy is to make 
others happy — you have heard that maxim, of course, Miss 
Chamberlain, and equally of course you do not believe it. 
You want happiness, first hand, not reflected, and some 
day, perhaps, when you find that you can not catch it, then 
you will turn to that tough truism and see what is to be 
done that dull way." 

" How oddly you talk about happiness," I said, staring. 
" I have been happy all my life — why not ? Loneliness and 
stupidity are words for crossness not unhappiness." 

"Are you not something besides cross this morning? 
Something worse than scalloped oysters gone amiss ? " 

I returned my companion's glance wistfully. He was 
looking at me with a puzzled but friendly expression, his 
easy good-nature of manner was reassuiing. 

Although the length of our acquaintance might not jus- 
tify the confiding of private matters to his ready ear, yet — 
y e t — y e t a confidant would be a comfort to me. Men were 
wise and strong, clergymen were accustomed to confessions. 
Mr. Levett, I foresaw, would laugh away my perplexities 
and refute the whole scheme in a more logical manner than 
I felt competent of doing. Why, he would turn the miser- 
able business into an excellent joke, at which I might 

giggle. 

Should grandpapa attack me again on the subject, I 
would quote some terse arguments of Mr. Levett's and 
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silence him. Grandpapa listened when Mr. Levett spoke, 
it was a compliment he did not pay to many people. 

" Well ? " said Mr. Levett presently ; it was a " well 
through which rang a persuasive intonation. That " well 
loosened my tongue, which was eager to be loosened ; it was 
a blabbing, ill-regulated member — a female tongue. 

"Well ! That is just what it isn't. I am worried, Mr. 
Levett, and I have never been worried before in my life. 
Everything has been arranged for me hitherto, I have never 
thought for myself till lately." 

" Will you tell me what is wrong ? " 

M I will, if you think I may." 

" Of course you may." 

"It is rather private, I mean it ought to be private. 
Don't laugh, it is very serious. Grandpapa wants me to be 
married." 

Mr. Levett disobeyed me ; he chuckled, and I grew 
scarlet. 

" Miss Chamberlain, you must not think twice of such 
a trifle. Of course he would like you to be married — there 
is no hurry — you are very young." 

•* There is a hurry, he does not think me young, he 
wishes me to be married directly. I have nothing to do 
with it, and he won't settle it yet." 

" He ? Whom do you mean ? " 

" Mr. Carew." 

" Pshaw ! I had forgotten him," under his breath. There 
was a moment's silence ; then Mr. Levett said, " Well ? " 
again in those persuasive tones that tempted me. 

" I am not going to marry him — that's all." 

" Poor Carew." 

" Not poor at all," 1 1 blustered, hotly. " He does not 
care to marry me, he has not said one word — it is only 
grandpapa's idea. You don't understand, of course, but it 
would be more convenient for the property. It would be a 
pity to divide the land from the money. Mr. Carew is the 
land, I am the money, so we are to be joined — made one." 

Mr. Levett did not speak ; he began to walk slowly 
down the lane in the contrary direction to the village. I 
followed him, and went on, speaking fast : 

" I ought not to have told you this ; I had no right to 
say a word. It is so difficult to hide anything, I can't do it. 
You saw I was worried, didn't you ? And there is no one 
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else to whom I could speak. You are not afraid of my 
grandfather, but I am terrified of him. Every day I grow 
more anxious not to annoy him ; he is dreadful when he is 
angry, and he is angry now. He has set his heart upon this 
scheme ; he says, ' It is the one desire of his old age ' ; he 
says it has been planned for nineteen years. Is it not fear- 
ful ! I don't know what to do." 

" If Carew does not wish to marry you, and if you do 
not wish to marry Carew, the thing lies in a nutshell." 

" It doesn't, or I should have shivered it into splinters 
last night. It is not so simple as it sounds, for, although 
Mr. Carew has said nothing about it, yet grandpapa has 
said a great deal. You know him and you know me — at 
least you guess me — I am afraid I am very easy to guess. 
I tried to argue and I tried to keep my temper, but I did 
neither, and I behaved so badly." 

" Mr. Anstruther is not patient over opposition, but it 
would be wisest for you to keep your temper." 

" No doubt, but you say that as if I can keep my tem- 
per as easily as I can keep my gloves upon my hands ; it is 
no such thing. I tried to be firm and gentle with my firm- 
ness, but he never even listened to what I said. Even when 
I got angry and stormed he was not impressed, he only 
said, ' Do not exert yourself to say " no " to a question 
which as yet has not been asked.' I may be firm, but of 
what avail is the firmness of a limpet when opposed to the 
firmness of the chisel which tears it from the rock ? " 

Is it because — is there, perhaps— upon my word, I shall 
offend you, I can not put it well — is your opposition to this 
plan heightened by the fact that the question came from 
the wrong person, that, by a side wind, it was permitted to 
reach you ? " 

" My opposition could not be heightened it is so high 
already, but naturally that was not quite nice for me. 
Grandpapa said, ' Jocelyn will marry you, he consents but 
he procrastinates, he will not hurry himself, he will not 
move in the matter,' and several more things, which all im- 
plied that, although Mr. Carew may eventually oblige grand- 
papa, he is not at alt anxious to do so." 

I was laughing, I had talked myself quite happy, and I 
waited for Mr. Levett's inevitable chuckle ; but, for once, it 
did not come, he was staring absently before him. 

" Do you not like Carew ? " 
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" P-r-e-t-t-y well." 

" Miss Chamberlain, you are perfectly candid, I know it, 
so I expect that you are telling me the truth, otherwise that 
* pretty well ' would have shaken my faith in your veracity. 
I can not imagine any one damning Carew with such faint 
praise. To my mind he is one of the nicest fellows I ever 
came across in my life." 

" Then you, too, wish me to marry him ? " 

" God forbid ! " 

I stared amazed ; Mr. Levett chuckled. 

" Do not look so aghast ; I used a strong expression, but 
I feel strongly. I think mariage de corwenance an institution 
of the devil. Though the wife may be the most charming 
of women and the husband may be the most charming of 
men, they may not charm each other, and then — there's the 
rub. I have no doubt that this arrangement would suit Mr. 
Anstruther down to the ground — and under it — but it would 
suit no one else. Therefore say your ' no ' again, whenever 
you get the chance, say it loudly and repeat it. I do not 
think Carew will press the point, nor do I think that if he 
guessed at your discomfiture he will allow your grandfather 
to do so." 

I had no doubt that this advice was good, inasmuch as 
it was simple, and easy to follow, but it annoyed me. 

I wished — a constantly recurring wish — that I had ac- 
quired that cautious reserve, that self-contained self-reliance 
which I disliked in Mr. Carew. Unpleasant qualities to 
your neighbors, perhaps, but useful possessions for yourself ; 
for you would then volunteer no confidences and receive no 
advice. 

4C If Mr. Carew is so desirable, and if the whole arrange- 
ment seems to suit every one, I suppose I am foolish to dis- 
like the notion. I should (as grandpapa suggested was my 
duty) thank Heaven for providing me with such a chance." 

Mr. Levett said earnestly : 

" The marriage suits no one but your grandfather. For 
Heaven's sake do not, for the sake of peace, commit an act 
which would bring happiness to neither of you." 

" You say it suits no one but grandpapa, but there you 
are wrong ; it also suits Mr. Carew. I told you that he 
raised no objections." 

"I do not believe that" ; quickly. 

" You are very complimentary, Mr. Levett." 
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" It does sound rude. I beg your pardon, but I hold to 
my words and to my opinion. Neither to you nor to Carew 
would such a wedding bring happiness, and he knows it. 
What ! Are you veering in your views because I am reso- 
lute? If that is so, I shall begin to believe in certain 
odious characteristics imputed to your sex by its detract- 
ors. 

" I do not know anything about characteristics, but I do 
know that your words are more vehement than the case 
seems to justify. You say I should make Mr. Carew mis- 
erable; why should I make him miserable ? merely for the 
sake of argument I ask the question.' 9 

" I did not use the word miserable — though I do not say 
it is too strong a word. I said he would not increase, not 
expect to increase his happiness by marrying you. You are 
looking at me very severely, Miss Chamberlain, you have 
told me your trouble, and I am glad you have done so, be- 
cause I can urge you not to coquette with a fate which 
might prove a most unhappy one. Do not dwell upon such 
a marriage as even a remote possibility. Dismiss it from 
your thoughts." 

" You puzzle me a little, Mr. Levett," I said, vexed. 
" Just now you told me Mr. Carew is the nicest man you 
knew." 

" Carew is not a marrying man," he responded, senten- 
tiously, " that is what I mean. If a man is a bachelor at 
forty, let him remain a bachelor for life. You should be, 
you must be, you will be first to the lucky man you choose 
for your husband some day. Let me give you my advice, 
and I beg you to act upon it. Go to Carew at the earliest 
opportunity, and say this to him : * Mr. Anstruther has told 
me of some reasons for wishing that a marriage between you 
and me should take place. The reasons seem good to him ; 
to me they seem the reverse of good, indeed, absolutely pro- 
hibitive. Will you kindly impress this upon Mr. An- 
struther, and assure him that he wastes both time and words 
in urging his desires.' I foretell that, if you do this, you 
will never hear another word of the project ; it will die once 
and for all." 

" It will die once and for all." The sunshine bathed the 
whiteness of the chalk road upon which we walked until it 
gleamed and dazzled me. A dancing breeze was stirring 
the untidy bramble sprays which clothed the hedges. The 
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words which Mr. Levett uttered so eagerly, the words he 
had generously placed at my disposal were over-vigorous. 

Following close upon their heels, drowning them, rose 
other words which I had heard not long before, words which 
had been spoken in a low-pitched voice, a voice that set the 
most ordinary utterance to music, and which now came 
suddenly floating in the sunshine and whispering in the 
wind, " My interest in all that concerns you must be my 



excuse." 



Kind words they had been and kindly uttered. I had 
listened to them unmoved an hour ago. Why should the 
memory of them send the blood to my cheeks and set my 
heart beating ? It was marvelous. My interest in all 
that concerns you must be my excuse." 

A long silence had followed Mr. Levett's last sentence, 
which I broke by halting abruptly on the road. 

" I have come so far, Mr. Levett, and I am tired. Are 
you walking with an object in view, or only because it was 
cold when we stood still ? I must go back." 

"I am going to Cheriton to see a tenant of Mr. An- 
struther's who is ill." 

" To Cheriton ? What a long walk ! I drove there," 
quickly, " with Mr. Carew on Monday to inquire for Mur- 

Carew is very popular with your grandfather's tenants," 
irrelevantly ; " he is a very good fellow, but still I repeat — " 

" Don't repeat it," I interrupted, brusquely, " you need 
not trouble to do so, for I shall remember every word you 
said." 

And I turned upon my heel to leave him, but he stopped 
me. 

" Miss Chamberlain, I am very sorry, for I fear I have 
been so clumsy as to have offended you." 

" Oh, no, no," I answered, hastily. " You are very kind. 
It is I who am to blame. I am not cross with you, but with 
myself. I ought not to have told you my private affairs, it 
was so wrong, and it was not fair on grandpapa, nor on 
any one. Forget what I told you, try to forget it." 

Mr. Levett looked astonished at my vehemence. 

"Do not be afraid," he said, "that I shall repeat what 
you have told me. And, unless you refer to the subject 
yourself, it is not likely that I shall ever allude to it." 

" Thank you. Do you never wish you were dumb ? I 
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do constantly. I can Dot bear to think that I have thrust 
my confidences upon a stranger." 

"A stranger — come, come, that is not kind." 

"Come, come," from his mouth was equivalent to a 
strong invective from less moderate lips. Some offenses 
are best unexplained, but I hastened to apologize. 

''A comparative stranger, I meant; of course, I have 
known you for six weeks, but I could hardly call you an 
eld friend ; now, could I ? " 

" I feel as though I had known you all my life." 

" Do you ? But that is fancy, not fact, you see," 
gently. 

" No doubt of it," said he chuckling, as he shook my 
hand. Then, lifting his hat, he bade me good-by and 
strode off down the road. 

As I walked back to Smerdon I reviewed our conversa- 
tion. I had said, with truth, that there was no need for a 
repetition of the advice I had received, because by no possi- 
bility could I forget one syllable that had been uttered. 

I repeated each word of Mr. Levett's sentence softly to 
myself, and endeavored to ferret out the reason why his dis- 
like to grandpapa's project had been so vigorous and so 
intense. 

Thinking neither unraveled the mystery nor soothed 
my wounded vanity. 

" He would not increase, nor expect to increase his hap- 
piness by marrying you ! " That was the sentence which 
perplexed and irritated me. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Carew had promised that eventually 
such a wedding should take place. What did it mean ? He 
was not afraid of my grandfather, it was not for fear of dis- 
pleasing him that he had given that promise. That was 
odd, but odder still were those memories of a pair of grave 
eyes, tired eyes, round which deep crow's-feet lurked, and 
the sound of some dozen, low-spoken words that obtruded 
themselves among the puzzling reflections. Such memories 
a« th«» mnfnsed, surprised, yet charmed me. 

d not be charmed, I was severely critical, I 
task. My conduct had been so lamentably 
sole to stand alone, I had propped myself up 
jhbor and then found fault because his sup- 
sen cushioned and padded to suit my tender 
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" He would not increase, nor expect to increase his hap- 
piness by marrying you." 

This was clearly worded, it did not admit of misconcep- 
tion, it was plain enough. I had told grandpapa that I 
would rather marry the humpbacked blacksmith in the vil- 
lage than Mr. Carew, which was of course true ; but still why, 
why had Mr. Levett said those offensive words with such 
cruel fervor ? Surely Mr. Carew would not have consented 
to fulfill grandpapa's wishes except with the intention of in- 
creasing his happiness. 

I might refuse to listen to the scheme, it was only natural 
that I should do so, but what was so unpleasing about me 
as to, eventually, decrease Mr. Carew's, at present most un- 
obtrusive, happiness. 

Mr. Levett had said, " Carew is not a marrying man " ; 
that was no argument. If a man is not married at thirty- 
eight, it is obvious that, up till that time, he has not been a 
marrying man. Mr. Levett had also advised me to take 
Mr. Carew into my confidence, and to send him — an eager 
and willing ambassador — to grandpapa. Armed by my 
authority, and backed by his own wishes, he would be able 
to make so strong a case that the project would die a vio- 
lent death and be heard of no more — but Mr. Levett did 
not understand ; he was only a man, and men do not know. 

Upon my homeward walk unsatisfactory thoughts and 
answerless riddles flitted persistently through my brain. I 
grew weary of, and attempted to banish them, but they 
clung close and accompanied me every step of the way. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" She is fair, 
And all her fresh young beauty, as a glass, 
Mirrors out hope and love, but still, alas ! 
Traces of tears her languid lashes wear." 

My Lady April. 

" Miss Chamberlain, the question which I asked you 

this morning is unanswered, and I repeat it. Don't shake 

your head ; you know what I mean. I am still in disgrace. 

When I enter the room, it is the signal for you to leave it. 

6 
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If you do me the honor to address me, you look over my 
head. You have said several smart things at my expense 
this evening, and now, when I come in here to talk to you 
— Mr. Anstruther is fast asleep in the library — you take up 
a book and pretend to read." 

This attack was directed at me in tones brisker and less 
dulcet than I had hitherto heard from Mr. Carew. 

Dinner was over, and had been over some time. I was 
sitting alone in the drawing-room; I was in an uneasy 
frame of mind because I anticipated some sort of explana- 
tion with Mr. Carew, for, during dinner, I had again and 
again caught his eyes riveted thoughtfully upon my face. 
I held a book in my hand, but Mr. Carew was right, I was 
not reading, I was pretending to read. " Pretending " had 
been a favorite game of my childhood. It was a game I 
had not relinquished with infancy. I pretended with equal 
zest, but with less appreciation of the fun of the pastime. 

" I have offended you," he went on. " I was afraid it 
was so this morning, now I know it. Let me hear my 
offense. It was unintentional ; so, you see, I shall be able 
to explain it away. Come over by the fire, I will wheel this 
chair on to the rug and then you will be comfortable. You 
young people do not appreciate comfort as we old ones do, 
but you don't despise a toast before the logs, do you ? 
Come, Margaret, you can not read because I am talking to 
you — and it is such bad manners. What is the book ? Do 
you remember our controversy this morning? When we 
have made our peace, I have a treat for you ; so make haste 
and answer my question for your own sake as well as mine." 

I was dismayed by this persistent interrogation. I did 
not mind hearing that Mr. Carew had noticed a change in 
my manner to him, but I did mind the coolly friendly way 
in which he challenged me to an explanation of that change. 
He thought of me as a frank child whose mind was to be 
kept open for his inspection. He might, and did, maintain 
an impenetrable reserve, but I was to have no little secret 
to myself. 

I was always inclined to be confidential, and he had 
worked upon my inclination, until I had told him every 
small circumstance of my small history. He had taken 
everything I had to give, and what had I received in ex- 
change ? I knew the color of his eyes and the tone of his 
voice, and that was all. 
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I ignored the awkward part of his inquiries, and caught 
at that in which lay no danger. 

" This book was lying upon the writing-table, I found 
it there just before you came in. It belongs to grandpapa. 
I fancy it is most entertaining. I shall sit up " (with a 
laugh) " to the small hours to finish it." 

Mr. Carew took it from me and glanced at its title. 

" 'Agricultural Depression, its Cause and its Cure/" he 
read, smiling. " You are pleased to be satirical. To you, 
love is a more interesting topic than agriculture, and de- 
pression of any kind intolerable." 

" I know nothing of either, Mr. Carew," with frigidity. 

u Not yet," said he, " not yet : no causes, no cures, and 
ignorance is bliss. But do not evade my question, I want 
an opportunity to apologize for the offense. If I do not 
know what it is, how am I to put it straight ? " 

" You left out the if before," 1 said, nervously, taking 
up the poker and dealing such vigorous blows to the log 
upon the fire that a myriad sparks flew in clouds up the 
chimney. " As Mr. Levett says, ' there is an if and a but in 
everything.' " 

Has Levett been here to-day ? " 

" No, but I met him in the lane this morning." 

" You were down in the lane, then. I am glad you went 
out. I can't bear to think of you shut up here all day long 
with no companions of your own age. It is enough to make 
you mope to death." 

That allusion to companions of my own age was bitter 
to me. 

" Do you fancy I am pining for skipping-ropes and 
dolls ? " I asked him, loftily. " Do you think I want amuse- 
ment in the shape of battledoor and shuttlecock and puss- 
in-the- corner? I can not bear to be treated, always treated 
like a baby. A woman of nineteen is as old as a man of 
ninety ! What do I want with companions of my own age ? 
I never had one, I never wanted one. There is only one 
person I want," I cried, in one of my sudden bursts of con- 
fidence, a burst which would presently annoy me as much 
as it electrified my companion, " only one person whom I 
want ; and I long, I do so long to go home. If I could just 
see the garden, and the house, and the view from my win- 
dow, and the little bowl of gold fish, I should feel better* 
You don't know what it is, or how I long to go." 
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" Poor child," he said, " I do not wonder at it." 

His sympathetic tones led me into making fresh dis- 
closures 

" I came away so suddenly, I had not time to think of 
it ; if I could only see her and say good-by again. I write, 
but it is not the same thing, is it ? I am so much alone 
here, and no one cares at all for me. Grandpapa does not 
like me, he can not bear me ; and you — I am afraid of you, 
for I think you are laughing at me." 

" Laughing at you ! A thousand times, no" 

" Don't you ? " doubtfully. " Perhaps not, but you don't 
take me earnestly, and I am in earnest, you know." 

" Look here, Margaret, you shall go home, I promise you 
that. I will arrange it with Mr. Anstruther. 1 will take 
you down to Dorsetshire, and you shall stay for a bit at the 
White Cottage. I can't go until after the Manor-house 
tableaux, which are fixed for the 27th, but early next month 
we will be off." 

" Not really ! " 

" Yes, really, early next month we will go." 

" Thank you, thank you," in an ecstasy of gratitude, and 
T sank back in my chair as happy as a bird. " That is kind 
of you, Mr . Carew, it is, indeed ; but you need not trouble 
to go with me : I can travel alone, I am not afraid." 

•' If," slowly, " I am to give you your heart's desire, my 
Lady April, let me give it to you in my own way. Now I 
am going to insist on a covenant between us. I promise 
you a sight, no more, a week at your old home — your face 
is radiant at the thought — on the condition that you tell me 
my offense." 

My smiles faded and I sat upright. 

" You are ungenerous, Mr. Carew," I said. " A cove- 
nant is the meanest thing imaginable, a covenant is no bet- 
ter than an exchange. You talked of giving me my heart's 
desire ; a covenant is no gift." 

" Your arguments don't satisfy me, they only whet my 
curiosity. I want the answer to my question." 

" I should not attempt to argue with you, for," malicious- 
ly, I once heard you say, * I never argue with a woman, but 
I do not tell her so.' " 

" Unabashed eavesdropper ! " he retorted, shrugging his 
shoulders. " You heard that, did you ? And you kept it 
to yourself all these weeks ; you surprise me. However, 
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that is not the present misdemeanor, you raked it up as a 
subterfuge. It won't do, I am still waiting." 

He was standing by my side looking down at me with 
obstinate interrogation. 

Mr. Levett's advice flashed into my mind, but, as it was 
in direct opposition to my grandfather's wishes, I was too 
dutiful to act upon it. In truth, for my very life, I could 
not have uttered those practical and forcible phrases pre- 
pared for my use. I bent my head down and lowered my 
eyes to a contemplation of Mr. Carew's feet ; I put up a nerv- 
ous hand to push back my rough hair ; ill at ease, I fidgeted. 
The subject seemed equally difficult to begin or to avoid. 

Discriminating Mr. Carew might be, determined he was, 
but he was no wizard, he could know nothing more of my 
mind than I chose to tell him. I plucked up courage. 

"Interest has developed into curiosity, Mr. Carew," I 
told him, primly, " I have heard that curiosity is supposed 
to be a woman's failing." 

" I am not silenced, I am still waiting." 

I stooped down and patted Afghan at my feet. I in- 
tended Mr. Carew to understand that he might go on wait- 
ing if he wished to do so. 

" I begin to fear by all this that I have done something 
unpardonable," Mr. Carew went on, no longer laughing. 
" Upon my soul, I did not mean it. Was it anything to do 
with that ride yesterday ? What was it ? " 

" Oh, it was nothing," impatiently. 

" That is not true." 

" It was nothing." 

" Nothing ? " 

" Are you not going to smoke to-night ? " 

" Presently. When you have answered my question." 

" But I can never answer it, never as long as I live." 

" This is alarming. What am I to do ? By the Habeas 
Corpus Act a man is allowed fair trial, my case is condemned 
unheard. If I have annoyed you, I swear it was uninten- 
tional. Do you believe me ? " 

I was truthful. What could I say ? I said nothing. 

" Do you believe me ? " 

" I don't know." 

" You must know." 

" Well, then," I said, in desperation, " I can't quite be- 
lieve you." 
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" That is not very kind nor very civil of you," he said, 
turning away. 

He was not only tired of the discussion, but tired of 
me ; for, without again addressing me, he lifted the poritire 
which screened off the door leading to the library, through 
which he passed and disappeared. 

Presently the sound of a species of low, intermittent hum 
proceeding thence betrayed that he and grandpapa were 
talking. As grandpapa usually spent the evening secluded 
behind a newspaper in unbroken silence — no one was sup- 
posed to know that he was asleep — I was surprised at this ; 
but I was more than surprised, I was roused to interest when 
the low and intermittent hum became on a sudden a loud 
and prolonged growl, became something I conceived to be a 
warmly conducted, nay, more, a hot debate. I could dis- 
tinguish between the voices of the combatants : grandpapa's 
dialogue was arranged in full chords, staccato and fortissimo ; 
Mr. Carew's was a running but powerful accompaniment in 
the bass. 

The curtained distance muffled the angry sounds, but 
added a mystery which gave an impetus to an over-lively 
imagination. My interested amusement turned to anxiety, 
my anxiety grew to fear. I began to conjure up visions of hor- 
rors born of newspaper recollections. The sounds to which 
1 was listening indicated something worse than a dispute ; it 
was a quarrel, a fiery quarrel ; my newspaper experiences 
of quarrels between men pointed to a tragic termination. 
Grandpapa was in the habit of raising his voice, was in the 
habit of losing his temper. I did not tremble so much at 
the sound of the staccato chords, I had heard them before 
— familiarity breeds contempt — but that loud accompani- 
ment in the bass set my nerves vibrating ; hitherto I had 
never known Mr. Carew other than quiet and tranquilly com- 
posed. 

The contest grew so animated that the controvertists 
could no longer keep still (I suppose you can not contest, 
declaim, or wrangle with either fervor or dignity from the 
recesses of a low arm-chair). I heard the sound of foot- 
steps, hasty footsteps falling sharply up and down the room. 
Quick, irritable paces that brought one of the disputants so 
close to the portilre that fragments of his speech traveled to 
my ears. 

" The one thing I asked you," he said, " the one thing. 
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In every other particular I would have carried out your 
wishes." 

There was more I could have heard, but to which I 
would not listen. I put my hands over my ears and shut 
out the sound, I would not merit the title, the humiliating 
title of eavesdropper again. I would avoid overhearing 
what was not addressed to me. 

It seemed to me a century — it was, as a matter of fact, 
ten minutes that I sat trembling there, apprehensive of 
bloodshed and with my hands closely covering my ears, be- 
fore the portilrc was pulled aside, and grandpapa, arm in 
arm with Mr. Carew, entered the room and came toward 

me. 

I dropped my hands as if I had been shot, and stared at 
them. Had the roar of angry voices, the dread of murder, 
the certainty of some violent quarrel been all and equally 
the hallucination of a nighty brain ? 

Arm in arm and smiling they came in together. Grand- 
papa roused from his nap, driven from his own arm-chair, and 
yet smiling. Not the sardonic smile with which he some- 
times indulged me, and which I admired less than his 
scowl, but a gentle smile that lurked tenderly about bis 
eyes in a complicated trellis-work of wrinkles. Grandpapa's 
smile was far sweeter than his disposition. Neither of 
them appeared to remark anything odd in my attitude, 
though it must be unusual to find a girl crouching over the 
fire with a scared face and her fingers in her ears. Per- 
haps they were both preoccupied by their own affairs, for I 
noticed that although they led me into conversation, and 
asked me several questions, they hardly seemed to hear my 
answers. 

Grandpapa had looked as wide-awake as a canary-bird 
when he came in, yet no sooner did he sit down upon the 
sofa and take up the Times than his stertorous breathing in- 
dicated that he was asleep. Old age has many consola- 
tions : imagine the comfort of forgetting care at your desire 
in the cozy oblivion of a nap ; adversity can hardly be ad- 
versity if it may be drowned in sleep, or nodded over 
drowsily among soft cushions. Youth is so wide-awake, 
and to youth adversity (should it come) appears so long, so 
endless, so undying, stretching away over the trackless 
wastes of the coming years. There is solace, besides the 
power of easy sleep, to be found in the thought of old age. 
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What had been the cause of the altercation I could not 
guess, but I saw at once that it was over ; the feud was at 
an end, and a perfect calm had followed the storm. Other- 
wise, could grandpapa have fallen asleep as peacefully as, 
though more noisily than, a baby, and could Mr. Carew 
have been so very gentle and kind ? There was something 
new in his manner, he treated me with grave politeness, he 
asked no awkward questions, he no longer looked at me in 
that half-earnest, half-laughing way which I disliked. He 
had changed, I could not tell why he had done so, but I 
liked the change. He talked to me, he troubled himself to 
talk, the conversation between us was no longer all ques- 
tion and answer. He found that I could listen, and that I 
loved listening. Indeed, I was so engrossed by his dis- 
course that, when the clock had galloped round to eleven 
o'clock, I could hardly believe such was the fact, and I said 
as much as he gave me my candle and wished me " good- 
night." 

I went up-stairs reluctantly and wide-awake. 

As I walked down the passage leading to my somber 
mahogany bedroom, I saw that the door of the school-room 
stood ajar. I was not ready for bed, and I was in a restless 
mood ; so, candle in hand, in there I wandered and began 
to peer inquisitively among Mr. Carew's possessions, with 
which the tables were piled. This was the room that had 
been offered to me upon the evening of my arrival, and 
which I had loftily declined. The offer had neither been 
pressed upon me nor renewed ; I think Mr. Carew must 
have been glad to remain in undisturbed possession of his 
heaps of books, his stacks of letters, his accumulation of 
papers, for I know that he was frequently to be seen issu- 
ing from or entering this sanctum. 

Everything in the room smelt of tobacco. I sniffed 
disgustedly as I lifted the books upon the writing-table one 
by one to examine the titles. There was not a book of any 
interest there ; law books, farming books, books on horses, 
books on dogs, books on agriculture, several periodicals — 
stiff periodicals that it gave me a headache only to think 
about — nothing that I could bear away with me to my room, 
and in the perusal of which I could cheat a few hours from 
the night. The fire was nearly out, the blind was up, and 
a full moon stared me through the window and fought with 
my candle for the honor of illuminating the room. 
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I sat down upon the round chair before the writing- 
table, and began, in a spirit of mere wanton mischief, to 
scrawl fancy pictures of domestic animals upon Mr. Carew's 
blotter. Close to the blotter lay a little prayer-book, an old 
prayer-book with frayed edges and faded cover. I relin- 
quished my drawing and took it up, turning to the fly-leaf 
to look for the owner's name. It was written there in a 
delicate hand and with an inscription. 

For dearest Jock from D. 

Lynton, June 18th. 

For dearest Jock, and there was a dash under the dearest 
to emphasize what I should have thought already sufficiently 
emphatic. 

The book lay upon the table, and was therefore public 
property ; open to the eyes either of myself, or the servants, 
or any one else who chose to enter that room ; and yet I 
shut it up hastily and laid it down again in its place ashamed 
of my idle curiosity. 

Opposite to me, in a pale flood of moonlight, stood a 
shabby old book-case with closed glass doors which pro- 
tected the uneven rows of brown-paper-covered lesson books 
that lolled there in disorderly uselessness. On either side 
the book-case stood a faded globe ; upon the neighboring 
wall hung a monster map of Europe. Upon the floor, 
pushed back into the corner, lay a black-board ; beside it 
was a child's rocking-chair. I had risen preparatory to 
leaving, but now I sank back into my chair, and, resting my 
face upon my hands, my thoughts went traveling back 
across the years to my mother. It was a sort of " luxury of 
woe" in which I indulged myself. I conjured up the image 
of her, and easy tears gathered in my eyes as I gazed at that 
old book-case and those rickety globes, the faded atlas and 
the well-worn little chair, and pictured for myself her life in 
that room. It was all so sad, so sad, and yet my sorrow was 
very slight, merely a sentimeut. I mourned for her as I 
mourned for a stranger's trouble. It was very sad ; it so- 
ered me to remember that such sorrow existed. 

I was her own child, her own fatherless, friendless child, 
and yet she had been willing — nay, eager to leave me. She 
had welcomed death, she had prayed for death, horrible, 



go 
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fearful death, rather than separation from her husband 
That was a wonderful thought to me, I caught my breath to 
think of it. What an awful and strange thing must such 
love be! I marveled whether I, /should ever sound its 
beautiful mysterious depths. 

With wet eyes I sat on, so absorbed was I in perturbed 
and awed thought, so engrossed by my own dreams, so pre- 
occupied and absent-minded that, when the door opened 
and the owner of the room entered and stood before me, I 
was as startled as if I had seen a ghost, and I stammered 
out in confusion : 

" Oh, what is it ? What do you want ? I thought you 
were at Green Meadow." 

" What do I want ? " he repeated laughing. " I think I 
may be allowed to return that question. I came up to look 
for last week's Saturday, and, if you thought I was at Green 
Meadow, I assure you that I thought you were in bed." 
Then, as the light of the candle which he held fell on my 
face : " Good heavens, how I have frightened you ! you are 
as white as a sheet. My dear child, I am so sorry. Did 
you not hear me coming ? I never thought of finding you 
here. I would not have frightened you for the whole 
world." 

<4 Oh, it doesn't matter, I am stupid/' I murmured, with 
a tremulous smile. 

" But it does matter, it matters very much indeed. This 
is the second time you have been terrified to death. When 
we came in from the drawing-room, you were crouching 
down on the rug with your honorable little ears covered up 
and your eyes three times their natural size and black with 
dismay. Did you think we were murdering one another 
next door to you ? " 

" I thought you were very angry." 

So, though I had imagined him preoccupied, he had had 
his wits about him sufficiently to mentally grasp the situa- 
tion ; he had known all about it — surely it was pleasant to 
find some one who understood your feelings by instinct and 
without explanation. 

" You are right, I was very angry, and, for once in my 
life, I roused myself to give my opinion, because, for once 
in my life, I was quite convinced not only that I had an 
opinion, but that it was the right one." 

" Your opinion ? " questioningly. 
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"My conviction," he continued, energetically, "my 
deeply rooted and unalterable conviction. We quiet people 
get bullied, you know, Miss Chamberlain : we are obliged to 
assert ourselves occasionally." 

" I should not think any one ever dared bully you." 

" Why not ? " 

"You are far too big to be bullied." 

" Did you not know that it is we overgrown people who 
are always bullied. We have no pluck and no energy. The 
little men and women are consequential, dignified, and reso- 
lute, and, in consequence, get well treated ; we big ones go 
to the wall." 

" I don't believe it." 

" It's a fact." 

" Miss Ruxton told me that you would have your own 
way in* everything." 

" You don't mean to tell me that she said that ? Then 
there is an end to your visit to Dorsetshire, I won't have 
your mind prejudiced against me." 

" You promised." 

" Promised, did I ? And are you so old-world as to be- 
lieve in the immutability of a promise ? " 

."Yes, lam." 

" What awakenings you will get in the next few years ! " 

He set his candle down upon the table and came over 
beside me. 

" Why were you crying, my Lady April ? " he asked me, 
gently. 

" I was thinking," I answered low. 

" What ? Are ' thinking ' and ' sorrow ' synonymous 
then?" 

"I was thinking of my mother," I said, with bated 
breath, " and to think of her makes me cry. I do not know 
why I should cry, for I can not miss what I have never 
had." 

"Poor little girl," he said, "what a strange lonely life 
you have led, a pleasureless, colorless life enough, but, as 
you say, you do not miss what you have not known." 

"Lonely," I repeated surprised. "I have never been 
lonely. You might be lonely with fifty strangers round 
you, but if you are with the person you love you are sat- 
isfied." 

"You are so old-fashioned and quaint, Madge, there 
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never was any one woman possessed of so many contra- 
dictions." 

" Contradictions ? " I echoed offended. 

" Yes," he said, u my Lady April, you are all smiles 
and tears, all sunshine and shower, all prickles and all 
flowers, and yet, to look at, you are like your earnest, serene 
mother." 

" Like my mother ? " I said, deeply interested. 

" Yes, so like her," he answered me, in his full low voice, 
k so wonderfully like her. You have the same 'beautiful 
honest eyes, the same curly yellow hair, the same true stead- 
fast heart, but," slowly, with his eyes on mine. 

" But what ? " breathlessly. 

" You are more beautiful, I think." 

He paused, and, as his voice ceased, I thought that he 
must hear the beating of my heart. I had never listened 
to words like those before, and I had never seen a look 
such as shone in his eyes through the moonlight. 

" Are you frightened still ? " he asked me, softly ; ' " you 
are trembling." 

" I am cold," I said, in a strange low voice, " the fire is 
out ; " then quicker, " It is so late, and I am tired, I must 
go. Good-night." 



CHAPTER X. 



" The brightest stars are not the best 
To follow on the way to rest." 

Time had been flying at Smerdon, and I was glad that it 
was so, for every day which flashed by brought an antici- 
pated delight nearer ; the delight of my visit to the White 
Cottage. Nor was this the only pleasure awaiting me — 
though its magnitude dwarfed all else into insignificance — I 
was going out into the world, I was going to enjoy myself, 
I was going to flutter my wings for a week at the Manor 
House. 

Mrs. Lindsay had fulfilled her promise, and on the day 
after her return to the neighborhood she came to see me, 
I had never seen so beautiful a woman, nor had I ever met 
with so fascinating a one. She sat with me for a long while, 
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and though, at first, I was a little shy and awed by her supe- 
riority, she soon set me at my ease, and I talked to her as 
readily as though I had known her all my life. 

She did her share of the conversation, however, and in 
a soft slow voice, to the sound of which I liked to listen. 
She was very merry and laughed constantly. But, despite 
her smiles and laughter, her dark eyes were sad and pensive, 
and when she was in repose her expression was grave, nay, 
more than grave, it was mournful. 

Her conversation soon turned upon Mr. Carew, of whom 
she talked with most friendly familiarity, her weary voice 
grew alert when she spoke of him. 

Of course, he had told me about the impending tableaux. 
He was so good, he had undertaken their management ; his 
talent for organization was extraordinary. Would I come 
over and stay with her at the Manor House and be Evange- 
line? Would Mr. Anstruther make any objection to my 
coming for the week ? I should be such a help to her, and 
she would love to have me. 

Her face was so expressive when she mentioned grand- 
papa that I smiled shyly, at which she grew confidential, 
and commiserated me on my place of abode. 

She declared that the two bravest women irj.history had 
been the two women who had married Mr. Anstruther ; she 
whimsically described her fear of him. To marry at all, 
indicated courage, but to have married grandpapa was 
heroism. 

Recollecting grandpapa's vigorous disapproval of Mrs. 
Lindsay, I felt dubious as to whether he would allow me to 
accept her invitation. I was to write and tell her next day 
if I might do so. 

" Jocelyn must arrange it," she said ; " I shall say that 
you are to come, and leave it to him. You will make a 
sweet Evangeline, but we must flour your cheeks for the last 
scene. Why, it is half-past four! how long I have been 
here ! I must go, for we are to have tea at Green Meadow 
on our way home. By-the-by, I can prepare Jocelyn to be 
in readiness to do battle for you this evening." 

I accompanied my visitor to the front door. 

A handsome man with a heavy face and short-clipped 
beard was patiently driving a restive horse to and fro on the 
drive. Mrs. Lindsay introduced him to me as her husband, 
and added, smiling reprovingly at him : 
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" George is so unkind, he won't pay afternoon calls, and 
then he grumbles if I keep him waiting." 

But George had not grumbled ; he looked bored and 
dull, I thought, and a little impatient of the many last words 
with which Mrs. Lindsay parted from me. I watched her 
climb into the high dog-cart with rapt admiration, she was 
the most graceful as well as the most beautiful person in the 
world. As they drove away along the avenue, she turned to 
wave her hand to me, and I stood gazing after her until she 
was out of sight. 

She possessed that indescribable something which we 
attempt to express by the word charm. 1 was impatient to 
extract permission from the authorities to accept her invi- 
tation. 

This permission I, in due course, received, but it was 
accorded grudgingly and in a mysterious manner, which 
was unpleasant. 

That night during dinner I boldly broached the subject. 
Mr. Levett and Mr. Carew were both dining with us. I felt 
confident of success, the presence of two sympathetic sup- 
porters encouraged me. I mentioned my invitation proudly, 
and also my supreme desire to accept it, upon which I en- 
larged with eloquence. So long a pause followed upon my 
remark that I grew alarmed. Mr. Levett coughed, grand- 
papa administered a subdued, yet smart reproof to Stokes, 
Jocelyn ate his fish with his eyes on his plate. 

" Shall you go, grandpapa ? " I pursued, more subdued. 

" Go where ? " 

" To Mrs. Lindsay's tableaux." 

" I am not yet in my second childhood, Margaret. When 
I am in my dotage I may go to the Manor House and sit on 
a bench in a stifling room for three hours to see a set of 
vain persons make fools of themselves : till then I stay at 
home." 

" Are you going, Mr. Levett ? " I ventured, humbly. 

I looked at him reprovingly, I had expected him to take 
my part and he had failed me. 

" I have been asked, but," coldly, " I do not think the 
programme sufficiently attractive to lure me so far. Tab- 
leaux are a dismal form of dissipation." 

This from him, from one of my dependable supporters, 
dismayed me. Jocelyn sat upon my left hand. I turned to 
him. 
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" I want to go so much/' I said, imploringly. 

" I do not think there will be any difficulty about your 
going," he returned, decidedly, looking at grandpapa ; you 
have no prior engagement, so far as I know." 

" Mrs. Lindsay is so nice and so lovely," with enthu- 
siasm, " that even if the tableaux are stupid I should like to 
go, if only to see her." 

There was another silence, this time broken by Jocelyn. 

" The Lindsays had tea with me at Green Meadow this 
afternoon," he said, addressing grandpapa. " Mrs. Lindsay 
is very anxious to have Margaret for the week ; she told me 
to tell you that she will take great care of her, if you will let 
her go. I" an emphasis on the " I," " should like her to 
accept the invitation." 

Grandpapa's jackdaw eyes looked piercingly acute as he 
returned Jocelyn's straight gaze before he answered — 

" Then she shall go. You know best ; they are your 
friends." 

He cut my thanks short, and turned the subject imme- 
diately by addressing Mr. Levett, to whom he directed all 
his subsequent conversation. Jocelyn and I were left free 
to talk to one another, but my attempts to be good company 
were baffled by his absent answers and gloomily thoughtful 
brow. He replied to my remarks certainly, but without the 
slightest interest. If I had been discriminating, I expect I 
should have left him undisturbed in his taciturn silence ; as 
it was, I tried to peck away his reserve and discover what 
was amiss ; his abstraction was irritating and his depression 
infectious. 

" Is there anything the matter ? " I said to him at last, 
wistfully, when every stealthy peck of mine had proved 
abortive ; I was hurt by my failures, dejected by a sense of 
my own want of power. 

" The matter ! What should be the matter ? " 

He was apt to answer my question with a second ques- 
tion ; an annoying habit I found it. 

" Something has worried you." 

" Worried met' 9 

€< Something has given you a heartache, or a headache, 
or both," I asserted, doggedly. 4< You won't tell me what it 
is, of course ; because you never tell me anything." 

"That's an old complaint of yours," he said, half- 
smiling. 
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"Yes, an old complaint; you know the importunate 
widow was, at last, successful." 

* Are you threatening me ? The importunate widow was 
good-looking, I expect, or she would have been convicted 
for contempt of court. Do you know you are inquisitive, 
inordinately inquisitive ? A dangerous vice. Let me assure 
you that if you should know the ins and outs, the thoughts 
and wishes, the troubles and sins of your neighbors you 
would not be gratified. Leave something to the imagination 
and blot some things out of sight." 

I had roused him now ; he talked fast. 

" I think that to tell your troubles," I observed, insinuat- 
ingly, " would do you good." 

" To talk over your worries is a consolation. Troubles 
lie too deep. We are getting better, we are half consoled 
when they will bear the light, when they can be dragged to 
the surface and discussed. A trouble which you are afraid 
to face, a trouble to which you dare not turn a thought, a 
trouble which you shun even in the recesses of your mind 
— that is a real turn-screw trouble, if you like it. Don't 
look at me with such desperate sympathy, my troubles are 
not turn-screw troubles. I was bothered, but it was an ex- 
traneous, an outside bother." 

" Oh, business," I said, relieved, " only business." 

" Am I never to be allowed to be thoughtful for a mo- 
ment without bringing down a torrent of inquiries ? " 

" You may be thoughtful at Green Meadow," I vouch- 
safed, gayly, proud of my crumb of extracted knowledge, 
" but at Smerdon it is prohibited." 

Mr. Levett was musical, and after dinner he sang and I 
played the accompaniments of his songs. Grandpapa fell 
asleep immediately, and Mr. Carew went out of the room to 
speak to Jenkins the farm-bailiff, who had come to see him 
on business. Between the singing of the songs we talked, 
or rather Mr. Levett talked, and I listened ; my mind was 
full of various thoughts, I, in my turn, was inclined to be 
absent. I had seen Mr. Levett several times since that un- 
fortunate day on which I had, in a weak and fateful moment, 
disclosed my secret. I had been hoping that by this time 
the remembrance of what I had told him had faded ; surely 
a busy man would soon forget such a trivial incident ; at any 
rate, he had kept his word and had not alluded to the sub- 
ject. To-night he suddenly and abruptly reopened it. j 
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" Have you done as you promised to do, and told Carew 
what I suggested ? " 

"/did not promise anything, Mr. Levett," in a hurried 
whisper. I was sitting back to him with my fingers on the 
keys and a song open before me. " You gave me a promise, 
1 gave none." 

u It is for your sake I say this, you asked me for advice 
and I gave it to you. Speak to him to-night, do not put it 
off. You may blindly drift into trouble if you are not care- 
ful" 

" I can not tell him," tremulously. " You don't consider. 
How could I tell him ? " 

" Shall I tell him ? " 

" No, no, no ; there is plenty of time, heaps of time. In 
fact, I think they have forgotten it. Grandpapa has not 
mentioned it, and Mr. Carew has been away, I have hardly 
seen him." 

I began to play the prelude to the song as a means of 
closing the subject ; it was a difficult prelude, new to me, 
but I persevered. The clash of wrong notes roused grand- 
papa. 

If you want music" cried he, exasperated, for 
heaven's sake wind up the musical box ; I can not endure 
this excruciating discord. Levett, why don't you play 
your own accompaniments, as you used to do before Mar- 
garet came ? She murders your music and deafens us all." 

I was vexed with Mr. Levett for laughing — Jocelyn never 
laughed when I received a rebuff, however well I de- 
served it. 

" Miss Chamberlain plays my accompaniments beauti- 
fully, as a rule," he said. " That last is a new and difficult 
one, besides which I was talking to her and took off her 
attention." 

I refused to be appeased and, quitting the piano, I re- 
tired to the sofa and began to stitch industriously at some 
needlework. Grandpapa resumed his interrupted nap, and 
when Jocelyn came back he took Mr. Levett away with 
him for a smoke, and I saw them no more. I was thankful 
to be spared a repetition of a discussion which had been 
dreadful to me. 

That had happened a week ago, and at length the day 
came upon which I was to go to the Manor House. Grand- 
papa had not mentioned the invitation, nor alluded to my 

7 
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coming departure until the very morning of the day itself. 
He then told me that he should drive over with me in the 
brougham to call upon the Lindsays, and expressed a hope 
that I had provided myself with respectable clothes for my 
visit. He said that it was probable that Jocelyn would be 
at the Manor House for some part of each day during the 
enusing week ; therefore, if I wanted anything of any sort, 
I must apply to him. 

" Don't be afraid of Jocelyn," he urged, " he has the 
kindest heart in the world. He will never intentionally do 
anything which displeases you. I am sure of that, quite 
convinced of it." 

When at three o'clock in the afternoon — the time fixed 
for our setting out — I went down into the hall, grandpapa 
was there before me — he made it a point of conscience to 
be ten minutes too early for every appointment. I had clad 
myself (so I thought) creditably, and looked (so I thought) 
my best. Grandpapa, however, was not of my opinion, his 
few remarks routed my self-complacency, and crushed what 
vanity I possessed. 

" Is that thing" he demanded, pointing at my head, " a 
hat, a bonnet, or what ? It is the most unbecoming head- 
dress I have ever seen in the whole course of my life." 

Grandpapa loved the superlative degree. 

"It is a— a hat." 

" Then it is a most hideous hat. Is it worn on the head, 
or tilted upon the left ear as you have placed it at present ? " 

" It is worn on the head." 

"Then put it on your head, for heaven's sake ! " 

I believe Stokes was smiling ; the fact of hearing the 
attack which you apprehended for yourself descending upon 
some one else is in itself sufficiently funny to amuse you. 

I caught my foot in my dress and fell into the carriage 
in my trepidation. I was so flurried and perturbed as I 
picked myself up and squeezed into a corner of the brougham 
that I could have cried. 

The achievement of a virtuous but unpleasing action is 
irritating to the performer; doing what you ought to do, 
not what you wish to do, is galling to the temper (though 
the after-glow of conscious virtue when the thing is done 
is the sweetest sensation imaginable). Grandpapa did not 
like calling upon his neighbors, he detested it, but he meant 
to do it. His sense of duty was stronger than his self-con- 
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trol. I suffered from his virtuous deed during a most de- 
pressing six miles' drive. 

My companion was loquacious and I was silent. It is 
difficult to be conversational when every remark made is 
either contradicted or held up to ridicule. Indeed, it is 
so difficult that I did not attempt it. The felicities in store 
for me were forgotten ; under a shower of uninterrupted 
fault-finding I hung a dejected head. Was I in truth dull, 
uncouth, repulsive ? I believed it. Blind love alone had 
hidden my sad defects from Miss Ruxton's dear eyes. 

" What have you been doing to your face, Margaret ? " 
exclaimed my grandfather, as the horses at last, at last 
turned between lodge gates and trotted along a drive that 
wound through a plantation of shrubs. " Your cheeks are 
like the cheeks of a dairymaid." 

Involuntarily I put up my hands to the region of offense. 

" It is hot in here," I said. " Both windows are shut" 

" Hot ? Hot in here ! Nonsense, there is a diaught 
which cuts me like a knife. The heat is no excuse." 

" I have always had a color," I protested, humbly. 

"I do not call your flaming cheeks a color. A color 
might mean anything. Eletta had a color, a pretty delicate 
color, poor thing, but your face is like beetroot, it is a most 
shocking disfigurement. 

" I am very sorry. 

" Then avoid calling attention to your appearance by a 
fuzz of tow above the forehead. I have noticed that since 
Jocelyn, merely out of politeness, defended the style in 
which you dress your hair you have adopted a thatch per- 
manently." 

Just then the carriage stopped and we alighted at the 
door of the Manor House. Conscious of my offending 
cheeks, subdued, depressed, and shy, I followed grandpapa 
through a bright hall, thickly carpeted, warm, and scented 
by banks of flowers, and into the drawing-room, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindsay were sitting together and alone. 

Five minutes later my sins, my defects, my bashfulness 
were forgotten, Mrs. Lindsay's warm welcome and kind 
words had reassured me, and in watching her I forgot my- 
self. 

A prejudice one whit less ingrained than grandpapa's 
must have been disarmed by the gracious gentleness of her 
manner toward him. Had I not remembered her unflatter- 
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ing analysis of his character, I should have thought him her 
special and valued friend. 

If I had thought her beautiful in her hat and coat, she 
was ten times more beautiful now that I could see the turn 
of her perfect figure and the color of her bronze hair. She 
wore a brown velvet dress, and a bunch of yellow roses 
was fastened at her throat. She was, perhaps, a little too 
restless, though she was very graceful yet her want of 
repose tried the eye. As before, at Smerdon, she laughed 
continually; as before, her eyes were troubled and pen- 
sive. 

Mr. Lindsay was endeavoring to entertain me, but I did 
not pay his remarks the tribute of full attention, for I over- 
heard, I strained my ears to overhear, what the other two 
were saying to one another. How earnestly Mrs. Lindsay 
thanked grandpapa for sparing me to her, how cordially she 
pressed him to attend the tableaux. She reminded him that 
with Mr. Carew as stage-manager and with his granddaugh- 
ter as Evangeline, it was really his duty to come. Grand- 
papa did not yield to her importunity, but the peremptori- 
ness of his refusal was tempered by excuses. 

u At my time of life," he said, " one's own fireside grows 
attractive. You think it is fable, but I hope you may live 
to such a ripe old age as to prove the truth of my words." 

" I love my own fireside now," she returned. " To sit 
by a cheery fire in a cozy chair, with one's feet on the fender 
and in company with a few special friends, is as pleasant a 
way of spending the evening as I know. And, if the wind 
will only howl outside and the rain patter on the window- 
panes, the pleasure is increased." 

"You have not quite grasped my meaning, Mrs. Lind- 
say. The evening which you describe I should call an 
evening party." 

"Ah, you prefer being alone, you don't care for society. 
So you have often told me, Mr. Anstruther ; it must be nice 
to be independent of every one ; I envy you. Jocelyn tells 
me what a quiet life you lead at Smerdon ; I feel it is unkind 
to steal Miss Chamberlain from you, you will miss her, I am 
afraid." ^ 

" Do you like this neighborhood ? " Mr. Lindsay was 
asking me, while his eyes, devoid of expression as an in- 
fant's, wandered with deliberate slowness round the room. 

" I don't know," I replied, vacantly. 
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My answer required investigation, he thought it over in 
silence for some seconds. 

" Do you mean that you do not know this neighbor- 
hood ? " he pursued at length. 

"Yes," thankful for his suggestion, "that is what I 
meant." 

" It's awfully dull. Nothing on earth going on. Every- 
one is half asleep. Do you act ? " 

"No." 

" You are the first girl I ever met in my life who don't 
act." 

"" Am I really ? " 

" Yes, you really are. Every one acts. My wife is un- 
commonly fond of it, she understands all about it ; she is 
first-rate." 

" Do you act ? " I inquired, politely. 

" Not much, it is such a nuisance. Kendal's part suits 
me, my wife says." 

I searched hurriedly in my memory for Kendal. I had 
never heard of such a person, but as grandpapa rose just 
then to take his leave, in the consequent stir of his depart- 
ure my ignorance escaped discovery. Mr. Lindsay went 
out with him to the carriage, and then Mrs. Lindsay crossed 
the room and sat down beside me. 

" My dear, I am glad to see you," she said, kindly, " it 
was very good of Jocelyn to manage it for me ; Mr. An- 
struther is a little difficult to persuade, and I feared he 
would wish to refuse my invitation. I hope you do not 
mind a bustle ; this household is a restless one, I am afraid, 
and just now I am very busy. We have people to dinner 
to-night, a rehearsal to-morrow morning, and a thousand 
and one things to do. Fay Lingard is staying here, I am 
sure you will like her, she is so bright ; at this moment she 
is in the nursery with Rachel, my poor little girl. We shall 
have the house full for the 27th, overfull, in fact. I have 
given you a tiny room beside the nursery ; all our rooms 
are small, it is such an old house. Undo your fur, Miss 
Chamberlain, you look so hot. You would like tea before 
you take off your things, I am sure." 

And she rang the bell. 

" Bring tea, Rhoda, and will you tell Mr. Lindsay that I 
want to speak to him." 

Tea and Mr. Lindsay came in together. I listened to 
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hear what it was that she had to say to him, but she only 
asked : 

" Will you have some tea, George ? " 

I was disappointed that for so trivial a reason she had 
elected to end our tete-H-titc. 



CHAPTER XI. 



" What though the bright blue ocean is smooth as a pond can be, 
There is always a line of breakers to fringe the broadest sea." 

Three days later I stood before my looking-glass 
anxiously scrutinizing the image of one who was, for the 
first time in her life, about to grace a dinner-party. Ap- 
pearance was important, alarmingly important, it was much 
discussed at the Manor House. Mrs. Lindsay had sent her 
own maid to put some final touches to my white dress, and 
had herself gathered me some roses to fasten in my dress. 

" Make yourself look nice, it is a woman's vocation," 
she had said, " I like my girls to do me credit/' 

We were to dine with the Pembertons, who were neigh- 
bors of the Lindsays and who were helping us over the 
tableaux. They were excessively rich and decidedly ill- 
bred, but, when Miss Lingard pointed out their obvious de- 
fects, Mrs. Lindsay said candidly : 

"They are so useful, Fay, they do not mind which 
dresses they are told to wear, they buy all kinds of things 
which we can not afford to buy ; they are good-nature 
itself." 

"The good-nature of parvenus," said Miss Lingard, 
" is kept exclusively for the people they consider their 
superiors ; to the rest of the world they are insolent and 
overbearing, every one knows that." 

" Don't be sharp, Fay, a sharp woman is dreadful. Your 
critical faculty is a misfortune to you, don't encourage it, 
stamp it out, it is a disease, it handicaps pleasure much as a 
perpetual toothache would do. And never look for motives, 
I never do. The Pembertons are not insolent nor overbear- 
ing with me, far from it." 

Fay Lingard gave a little growl. 
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"You skim everything and everybody, Daisy." 

" Yes, my dear, I skim off the cream and leave you the 
milk." 

Mrs. Lindsay closed the discussion by leaving the room, 
and Fay continued her plaint to me. 

" Look at Daisy's eyes, they are as deep as the sea, and, 
do you know, she is as shallow as a pool. She never will go 
below the surface in anything ; she could, but she won't. 
She is as provoking as a dragon-fly ; she will sit alone on 
her leaf thinking away to herself, and as soon as you get 
near, off she skims a thousand miles an hour." 

So, for this Pemberton dinner-party, I stood arrayed, 
and reviewed such graces of face and person as I possessed 
in the glass. They seemed to me lamentably few. My 
taste (newly acquired) was for dark eyes, bronze hair, rich 
brunette tints, Parisian gowns. My pink cheeks, my fair 
hair, my blue eyes were wrong, one and all : and my white 
muslin dress was a caricature of simplicity, a foil for the 
cleverly-fashioned, the artistically-blended hues of the gown 
that I had seen awaiting its owner in her room. 

I sat down, out of sight of my reflection, and sighed ; the 
sigh was a frivolous sigh and arose from a frivolous cause. 
I was enjoying myself at the Manor House ; of course I 
must be enjoying myself. What was to prevent it ? 

The change to a lively household, the companionship of 
my fellows, the gentle flattery with which Mrs. Lindsay 
plied me — it was her manner, the outcome of her kind- 
heartedness, no conscious simulation — the easy friendship 
of Miss Fay Lingard, the good-natured ways of my host, 
after the solitude of my life at Smerdon, must be delightful 
to me. Then there was no formality, no stiffness at the 
Manor House. .The domestic machinery rolled on oiled 
wheels to an accompaniment of oiled tongues ; the rough 
jars, the grating hinges of Smerdon were unknown. Hither- 
to my life, harmonious and unshadowed as it had been, had 
yet been pitched in the minor key. No meaningless, empty,, 
enchanting frivolity, no " exquisite nonsense," none of the 
frolicking of youth had come my way. Now that it came, 
what could prevent my entering into it with all my heart ? 

People came and went perpetually, people who appeared 
to enjoy, perfect health, the finest spirits, and an untiring 
flow of energy. If Mrs. Lindsay looked tired and if her 
voice sounded weary — as it sometimes did — her gayety and 
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her energy never flagged. She was never quiet, never idle, 
every hour of every day was engaged, and she was the life 
of our roost lively party. 

In that sunshiny house there was one shaded corner, 
one presence to remind us of the autocrat Disease who will 
cruelly force himself into the happiest home and lay his 
devastating hand upon its dearest inmate. 

Poor little Rachel Lindsay — the prefix "poor" fitted 
her name naturally and inevitably — was a close prisoner in 
her pretty nursery, a dimmed jewel in a bright setting. 
Though her crooked shoulders were pillowed on the softest 
down, though the coverlet spread over her useless body was 
of silk, and delicately tinted, though the room was prodi- 
gally fitted with every desire of childhood, though the sun- 
shine, softened by light curtains, streamed through the 
southern windows, though a kitten frisked upon the hearth- 
rug and a canary sang overhead, though a patiently smiling 
nurse waited to anticipate every wish and minister to every 
want of the little invalid, yet the room in its contrasts and 
suggestions was very sad. The poor child looked quite old 
— she was eight — her face was thin and worn, her forehead 
wrinkled, her cheeks hollow, her eyes, like her father's, had 
a vacant, heavy expression, her mouth was sullen and glum. 

Everything that loving consideration, ingenuity, taste, 
and money could do for her comfort had been done. And 
how little that was in the face of such a foe, such a merci- 
less, relentless enemy ! 

In that house suffering was incongruous, the sufferer 
seemed to have no right there ; it was selfish to remind 
the inmates that such evil existed in so fair a world — so I 
thought then. 

The shadow lurking in Mrs. Lindsay's beautiful eyes 
was cast there by that isolated life up-stairs. Otherwise, it 
was inexplicable. In what other way could I account for it ? 

Upon the first evening of my arrival Mrs. Lindsay took 
me up with her into the nursery. Her little girl, she told 
me, was very shy and seldom sociable with strangers, but it 
might brighten her to see them, and it must make a little 
change in the long days. I found that she, herself, was 
constantly in and out of the room, she was too busy to 
spend much time there, but she would slip in for a minute 
or two and leave a bunch of flowers, or some fruit, or a toy 
beside the little couch. 
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When Rachel would neither speak to, nor even look at 
me, her mother did not attempt to coax her into friendli- 
ness, but stood apart and watched us in silence, watched 
my futile and fruitless efforts to ingratiate myself. Each 
day I had returned to the nursery and repeated those ef- 
forts, and with peace-offerings and bribes used every endeav- 
or to win the poor child to take some notice of me, but in 
vain. She turned her face persistently away, kept her dull 
eyes fixed on the doll which she hugged in her thin arms, 
and beyond a fretful moan of impatience refused to speak. 

" Miss Rachel don't like strangers, miss," the nurse said 
apologetically to me one day. 

" Miss Rachel don't like any one" the child said, sud- 
denly and angrily — and those were the first and only words 
she had spoken to me. 

Mr. Lindsay was always kind and good-natured, there- 
fore I could not help liking him, although he provoked me 
at times by his universal indifference — indifference is an 
attribute of our sober seniors which is maddening to enthu- 
siastic youth. Mrs. Lindsay consulted him on every sub- 
ject — appealing to him constantly and treating him as 
though he was far wiser than I fancied him to be. He 
neither made suggestions nor did he oppose her wishes, but 
listened to what she said with a stolid unconcern which I 
found perfectly exasperating, but which his wife did not 
seem to remark. 

They were not a demonstrative pair, though she, I 
noticed, was always her liveliest and brightest in his com- 
pany. She interested herself in his pursuits, or rather in his 
one pursuit photography, and would spend hours in toning 
the grotesque caricatures to the production of which we 
lent our features. Besides photography, he did nothing, he 
lounged about the house in the morning ; and rode or drove 
with his wife in the afternoon ; he rather rebelled against 
the daily influx of visitors, he was too lazy to exert himself 
to entertain any one if he could avoid doing so. 

Fay Lin gar d was my elder by several years in time, and 
in experience by a quarter of a century. I found her con- 
versation interesting and instructive ; she regarded the 
world from a different view-point to that from which I had 
been taught to look at it, and in a way that I should shun 
in my own person, but which, from its novelty, I found en- 
gaging. 
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She was engaged to be married to a certain " Tom," of 
whom she spoke with an airy disdain. Tom was coming 
down to the Manor House for the tableaux. 

" It was a great nuisance," she said, " because he was so 
silly — not stupid, you know, my dear — but silly." 

" Silly — not stupid ? " I repeated, interrogatively. 

"Yes, silly about me — he is fairly clever in some ways." 

" It is a pity." 

" Not at all a pity. I don't know that I should marry 
him if he was not silly." 

I stared, opened my lips to speak, and changing my 
mind closed them. 

" No man is in love, properly in love, unless he is silly," 
she continued, yawning. " Unless he is an utter, reckless 
fool." 

" Isn't he?" 

And I sat and pondered this fact for several minutes. 

Mrs. Lindsay was the youngest of a large family, of 
whom Mrs. Lingard, Fay's mother, was the eldest, so that, 
although Fay and Mrs. Lindsay were aunt and niece, there 
was no great disparity of age between them. They were 
not at all alike, either in face or manner. 

Fay, in direct contrast to her ludicrously inappropriate 
pet name, was sturdily built, tall, and substantial. Her 
features were well cut and handsome, her eyes were fine but 
cold. Her quick determined voice was pitched high, so 
dangerously high as to approach the region of sharpness ; 
her manner was matter of fact and frank. 

I felt no inclination and less power to define either Mrs. 
Lindsay's features or character. Her force of fascination 
was so strong as to baffle criticism. Her beautv charmed 
the eye, her voice charmed the ear, her manner never let 
you feel the weight of your own insignificance." It was not 
only what she said, but how she said it. And yet there 
lurked about her face that weary, tired look of trouble 
which I had noticed when I first saw her. It was always 
there, sometimes intensified, sometimes half concealed by 
smiles, but never banished. 

I had traced, to my satisfaction, that sorrow to its source. 
I knew the cloud which cast that eternal shade. Mrs. Lind- 
say had only one drawback to perfect happiness — it was 
grief for her little child's grief, suffering for her little child's 
suffering. How natural and inevitable a conclusion ! 
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Sitting out of sight of my reflection, with my thoughts 
busy with that simply solved problem and my fingers busy 
over a struggle into new gloves, I heard a quick step mount- 
ing the short flight of stairs which led from the main pas- 
sage to my room. A second later came a sharp rap at my 
door, and Mrs. Lindsay entered ; she stood for a moment 
on my threshold, and I simply held my breath while I looked 
at her, she was so beautiful. She was quite grave, and I 
thought gravity suited her face better than laughter. 

Unconscious of her beauty, and still rarer excellence, 
unconscious of her beautiful gown, she crossed the room and 
came and stood beside me. 

" I am afraid that I shall not be able to go to the Pem- 
bertons, Madge," she said ; she was a little out of breath 
with the quick mount to my room. " It is most unfortunate, 
but I must give it up." 

" What is it ? Are you ill ? " I asked, alarmed, staring at 
her profile ; she was looking away from me. 

u 1 am not ill. It is George who is not well. Not at all 
well, I do not like to leave him." 

" Oh, I am so sorry. Is there much the matter ? " 

a He is not well, and I do not like to leave him," she re- 
peated. " You and Fay must go without us ; I shall write, 
indeed I have written, to Mrs. Pemberton to explain how 
it is." 

" I am so sorry," I said again, in that vapid formula which 
conveys no ring of truth. 

• " He bad a headache this afternoon, but I hoped it would 
pass off," she went on ; " I hoped until the last moment ; you 
see I dressed, I am ready to start — you must tell Mrs. Pem- 
berton this. But George is not fit to face a dinner-party, 
he could not attempt it, and I am going to stay at home and 
nurse him." 

There was an unfamiliar sound in her voice, and her lips 
had lost their trick of smiling. I saw she was more worried 
than she chose to tell me. 

" Let me stay, too, and help you," I implored, earnestly. 

" There would be nothing for you to do, dear. George 
is not seriously ill, but I — I am over-anxious in illness, and 
I should not be happy at the Elms. Think of poor Mrs. 
Pemberton 's feelings. She will not miss two people so much, 
but a third delinquent would throw out all her arrange- 
ments. She will be vexed, I am afraid, at losing us, but to 
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lose you as well would be too bad. No, you and Fay must 
take care of one another and enjoy yourselves without us. 
Don't look so alarmed, dear, George is not dying by any 
means. He is not even in bed, he is in the smoking- 
room." 

" He did not seem well at lunch-lime, I saw that he ate 
nothing." 

" I was talking to the Bartons, and they are so hard to 
amuse that I did not notice George, it was very stupid of 
me. Hark ! there is the carriage coming round, you had 
better get on your cloak. Fay is sure to be late, so I must 
go into her room and hurry her." 

I stood up and she helped me to put on my wraps. The 
candle-light fell on the rubies shining in her hair, gleamed 
in the rubies clasping her white throat, and caught the bright 
tints of her hair. She looked over my shoulder at her own 
face in the glass and gave an impatient sigh ; then she led 
the way from the room. When she reached the passage, she 
waited for me to join her. 

" I shall give Fay my note for Mrs. Pemberton," she 
said, taking my arm and walking fast ; " but I have another 
note to send, and I want you to take it." 

She hesitated a moment, looking at me intently. 

" I shall be delighted," I answered, readily. 

" Thank you, dear. Come into my room, it is ready for 
you " 

I followed her into her room, her luxurious room, where 
the softly-hued draperies fell in such graceful folds, where 
all was subdued and harmonious in coloring, a room which 
had acquired something of its mistress's gracious individ- 
uality. 

She opened a drawer in her writing-table and took out a 
letter, which she handed to me, saying : 

" It is for Jocelyn. Please, give it to him at the first op- 
portunity. I want him to get it early in the evening. You 
won't forget, will you ? " 

I gave the desired promise, put the note in my pocket, 
and, as she now disappeared into Miss Lingard's room, I 
made my way down to the drawing-room, where I waited 
some considerable time before the sound of voices on the 
stairs announced Miss Fay's advent. I went out into the 
hall immediately. The anticipation of being late at one's 
first dinner-party is appalling. 
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" Come, Maggie, make haste," cried she, in a great bustle, 
"we are late." 



" You are late," I returned, with spirit. " I have been 
ready for a quarter of an hour." 

" Well, my hair wouldn't do, and I had to write to Tom 
— I couldn't send him a telegram six days running — of 
course it saves time, but it is so expensive. Good-by, 
Daisy, take care of yourself as well as of George. Think 
of wasting that cree-a-shon on a man with a headache ! " 

u Good-by," said Daisy, looking down upon us from the 
top of the staircase. I hesitated a moment, and then I 
waved my hand in farewell. 

When we were settled in the brougham — it took some 
time, for Miss Lingard was very anxious not to crumple her 
skirts and yet to have her full share of rugs — and had 
started on our way (we had a drive of four miles before us), 
she began to talk. I had a headache, and her shrill voice 
to the accompaniment of rumbling wheels was not soothing 
to my ailment. 

4 * Don't you hate driving slowly, Maggie ? I feel as if I 
was going to a funeral when Snell crawls along at this pace. 
It is as dispiriting as a tea-party. I wonder if you would 
mind putting your head out of the window and telling him 
we are late and he must drive faster ? " 

" It is raining," I remonstrated : in truth, I was diffident 
of giving orders to Mr. Lindsay's coachman. 

" Yes, that is the reason / can't do it. If I put my head 
out my hair would spoil, yours won't hurt, you fortunate 
girl — I would rather have natural curls than natural abili- 
ties ; as it happens, I have neither. You will have to lean 
across me and scream very loud, or he won't hear you." 

I obeyed her, and, opening the window, out I thrust my 
head. The rain came pelting down on my hot face. I had 
to shout my commands several times, while Fay joined in 
from the background with her piercing voice. 

" Drive as fast as you possibly can ; as fast as possible ! " 

" This is a little better," she said, when the window was 
closed and I had once more settled in my place. " I like to 
drive a tremendous pace, especially at night, but Snell 
won't do it. Have you ever driven with George? One 
evening he drove me back from the station five miles in 
twenty minutes : the hills and trees seemed to fly past us 
and the wind buzzed in my ears. I loved it, but Daisy was 
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so angry with him ; and he lamed the horse. I should 
have liked to have driven with Jehu. I have a very good 
nerve, but Daisy is a coward. I have seen her turn white 
and tremble at the smallest misadventure. Isn't it tiresome 
of George to keep her at home to-night ? men are so abomi- 
nably selfish." 

Miss Lingard talked of men as though she were the 
proprietor of mankind, the well-informed, the understand- 
ing, but depreciative proprietor. She classed them in herds, 
they possessed no individuality. At first her wisdom and 
knowledge had impressed me! later I grew skeptical At 
length I thought it more prudent to trust to my own ex- 
perience, however limited, which assured me that the half- 
dozen specimens of my acquaintance possessed few or no 
characteristics in common so far as I, in my small way, 
could judge. 

" He did not keep her, Fay, she would not leave him." 

u Was that it ? I did not understand. She is foolish to 
be anxious, George often has a headache, he will be all 
right again to-morrow. She works herself into a fever when 
there is anything wrong with him. Last year they were 
staying with us at Montreux, and she fancied the place did 
not agree with him and whisked him off to Paris at a mo- 
ment's notice. She is such a restless woman, and she puts 
her craze for roving down to George. This is the first time 
1 have ever stayed here, and I see now that it is she who is 
restless. George doesn't care ' tuppence ' about racketing. 
How quiet you are, Maggie I " suddenly, u are you shy ? " 

" I don't think so." 

''There is no thinking about shyness, it is as real as 
toothache, worse than toothache. Years ago I was shy ; a 
shy girl feels silly and looks silly and is silly. Every enjoy- 
ment of life is cut off from her. Her people try to cure 
her, she tries to cure herself, and the consequence is she 
gets worse ; recognition of the malady increases it." 

" You are cured, however," dryly. 

" Yes, but the recovery was so gradual that I do not feel 
sufficiently thankful for it. Time cures everything, Maggie. 
I don't believe in your shyness, dear, I call you positively 
bold." 

'* If you will not allow me to be shy, will you allow me 
a headache ? " 

" No, I won't. A headache is the name for dumps, and 
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sulks, and moods, and glums, and everything undesirable in 
a companion. I distrust a headache. The word covers a 
dozen different vices." 

" Mr. Lindsay had a headache," I reminded her, a little 
indignantly. 

" Men get real headaches. With us a headache is the 
pseudonym for the heartache. Our heads are clear enough, 
it is our hearts which go wrong." 

" I don't agree with you," I said, with some decision. 

<s Men's heads are strong, women's are clearer," she re- 
sponded, with heat. " We grasp an idea in a moment, we 
understand a subject almost before it is explained to us. I 
have to repeat things twenty times over to Tom before he 
kngws what I mean." 

I could not argue when she waved Tom before me, as 
she invariably did, I had no example to flout in opposition. 

" Does Tom never get a heartache ? " I asked, mali- 
ciously. 

" Never. And when we quarrel, he gets his pipe and 
smokes and forgets all about it, he won't even take the 
trouble to make it up. How can he get a heartache when 
he has no heart ? Maggie, ' love is of man's life a thing 
apart, 'tis woman's whole existence.' " 

" O Fay," I said, expressively. 

" An ordinary woman's whole existence," she corrected, 
nettled : " perhaps I am not quite ordinary." 

"I should not think any one could be quite ordinary." 

4< Every one can not be extraordinary. But don't let 
us quarrel, Margaret, even about men. I will allow they 
are our superiors in one way — they can wear their great 
clumsy boots all day long without getting blistered. I 
respect them for that — and that is all. You are smiling, 
Maggie, I am so glad, I thought you were cross. We want 
Daisy to keep us amiable, no one ever quarrels before Daisy, 
she always soothes one into a sweet mood by a judicious 
word or two. Do you think her tack is natural or acquired ? 
It is wonderful. We are getting very near the Elms; the 
Pembertons will have a shock when we walk in alone. 
Daisy is a loss to a hostess, her flow of conversation is in- 
valuable, like music it is a background sound, a cover for 
less venturous souls. She makes things go off well by the 
force of her own example. George is not much use, he is 
a dear fellow, of course, but as dull as an oyster. They are 
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an ornamental couple, the kind of people with whom one 
likes to be seen in public. I think Daisy is the prettiest 
woman I ever saw in my life, and mamma says that before 
George got so fat he was wonderfully handsome. We shall 
be ten minutes late, I should think; they will wait for us, 
of course, and if I say it is your fault, don't be surprised 
and don't contradict me, for I tell all sorts of stories when 
I am embarrassed. What have you dropped ? Don't stoop, 
or you will get flushed, the servant will find it for you when 
we arrive ; we are close to the house." 

But, even at the risk of recrimsoning my " beet-root " 
cheeks, I still bent down and groped about the floor of the 
carriage until I recovered the letter to Jocelyn with which 
Mrs. Lindsay had intrusted me, and which had, a moment 
since, slipped from between my fidgety fingers and fallen 
beneath the rug. 

u What was it ? " 

" I have found it, thanks." 

There was no secret about my errand, none at all, and 
yet I was glad that Fay asked no questions, because — be- 
cause — no matter. I was growing into the frivolous habit 
of pursuing no train of thought for long, I traced no ideas 
to their source, I dug up no roots, I would pick what flowers 
came in my way, and leave all sources and first causes and 
worries alone. Mrs. Lindsay had said, "I skim off the 
cream and leave the milk for you." If such was the case, 
skimming is a profitable and advantageous occupation. 

A moment later, and we had arrived. To such a coun- 
try mouse as myself, the magnificence of our reception was 
awful. A string of giants received, and, after we had un- 
cloaked, conducted us across a gorgeous hall into a yet more 
gorgeous drawing-room. We were the last arrivals, and the 
throng of guests who turned to watch our entry seemed a 
formidable array to confront unabashed. When Fay had 
delivered her note to our hostess, and the Lindsays' defec- 
tion and its cause became known, a perfect clamor of 
tongues arose. I had heard of a mauvais quart cTheure be- 
fore dinner ; there were no silences, no awkwardnesses for 
my neighbors, they talked fast ; I, alone, stood anxious and 
uneasy. 

Miss Ruxton's oft-repeated guide to good manners, " fix 
your eyes and your attention upon the person with whom, 
you converse," escaped my memory, and I heard some time 
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later that a lady, who stood by my side and tried to talk to 
me, had remarked, with some reason : 

"That Miss Chamberlain was like her grandfather, blunt 
and self-absorbed." 

In my left hand, concealed by a wisp of lace, which 
served me for a handkerchief, I held my note, cause of all 
my embarrassment. Opposite to me stood Jocelyn talking 
to Mr. Pemberton, between us knots of people, tables, a 
couch, and a statue on a pedestal intervened. I had been 
begged to deliver my note early in the evening, and I had 
promised to do so ; if I waited until dinner was announced 
I might, nay, I should, be separated from Jocelyn, and much 
time would be lost. The delay was his fault, for he had not 
spoken to me, neither had I caught his eye. Was it possible 
that I should thread my way between chairs, tables, and peo- 
ple, cross that empty space behind Psyche for any purpose 
whatever ? Emphatically no ! 

I saw the door open and a solemn person glide into the 
room ; the babel of tongues ceased, there was a momentary 
lull as the guests sorted themselves rapidly into couples, and 
then Jocelyn, smiling his kindliest smile, stood before me 
and drew my hand, lace, note and all, through his arm. 

"Come, Madge," he said. "You are my property for 
the next two hours or so. I hope you do not grudge me 
my good fortune ; you are looking dismal. I am afraid you 
are preparing for a shower ; please forbear, Lady April ; let 
us have sunshine to-night." 

" I am set fair" I said, crushing the note in my hand 
and laughing. 

" Set fair ? " he said, looking at me critically ; " so you 
are, in every sense, Miss Chamberlain. But an April set 
fair? Impossible. Don't adopt a June dress, or I shall not 
know you as * my lady.' " 

We were in our places, grace had been said, I had pulled 
off my gloves, now was my opportunity. I must give him 
that note and turn him into abstracted moodiness, banish 
his smiles, bring a cloud to his brow ; I had seen him re- 
ceive such notes before, and I knew their result. 

"'Storms on her forehead and flowers at her feet/" 
quoted he, turning to me. " ' And many-toned voices but 
all of them sweet.' ' Sweet 9 is the poet's license, Madge ; I 
can't go so far as he goes, so let us have a gleam of sun- 
shine, for I confess to a preference for fine weather." 
8 
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44 1 have not stood long on the strand of life, 
And these salt waters have had scarcely time 
To creep so high up as to wet my feet/' 

"A gleam of sunshine," Jocelyn wanted. It was the 
first request he had made me, and yet it was my duty to 
hoist an umbrella, figuratively speaking, and cast a somber 
shade upon him. 

I laid the note, hot, crushed, and soiled, upon the table 
between us. 

" That is for you," I said, tremulously, pointing at it, 
" from Mrs. Lindsay. She told me to give it to you at once ; 
it must be very important, for she wished you to have it 
early in the evening." 

Mr. Carew did not seem in a hurry to learn its contents, 
for, without glancing at it, and in silence, he finished his 
soup and took the regulation sip of sherry. The flurry of 
my manner must have been apparent, but he did not remark 
upon it 

" Did you see Lindsay this evening ? " he questioned, 
presently, turning toward me, and searching my face leisure- 
ly with his grave eyes. 

" No, he was in the smoking-room. There is nothing 
seriously wrong, I believe, but he has a headache." 

" Did he lunch with you ? " 

u Yes ; I sat next to him. The Bartons and the Brooks 
were with us ; they came to rehearse ' The Bride of Abydos.' " 

"You saw Mrs. Lindsay, I suppose?" 

" Yes, she came to my room to tell me about her hus- 
band. She was dressed in readiness to come here. She 
looked most beautiful." 

" She is a very good-looking woman." 

" To-night she was worried, she pretended it was nothing 
and that she was not afraid, but I saw that she was ex- 
tremely anxious." 

At last Mr. Carew took up his letter, and I heard him 
smother a sigh as he did so. I turned away, and address- 
ing my left-hand neighbor, a young Mr. Pemberton, we 
entered into a conversation upon the inexhaustible subject 
of the impending tableaux ; he was Gabriel to my Evange- 
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line, so I had no difficulty in catching his attention by a 
judicious question or two. 

As I talked to him, I became aware that Mr. Carew had 
read Mrs. Lindsay's note, after which he had torn from it 
the second and blank page : taking a pencil from his pocket 
he had written half a dozen lines thereon. This, with a 
short whispered direction, he handed to one of the servants, 
and then returned to the discussion of the fish with unim- 
paired appreciation. He also had engaged his neighbor in 
conversation, or rather he listened while she talked to him. 
His letter had not depressed him at all, he and the ugly 
scarlet-haired woman beside him were laughing heartily ; I 
need not have feared the result of that note, it had practi- 
cally no result. Before long, Mr. Pemberton grew tired of 
me and of my rambling remarks ; he turned to the girl be- 
side him, leaving me to solitary meditation. Solitary medi- 
tation at a dinner-party is unpleasant ; Jocelyn knew it, 
and addressed me. 

" Margaret," he said, " Miss Fairfax wants to know who 
is to be Venus in ' The Judgment of Paris.' " 

" Mrs. Lindsay." 

" She is very pretty certainly," said Miss Fairfax, " but 
Venus, you know — I really should 'be afraid." • 

" She is to be called Aphrodite in the programme," I 
said, " it sounds less conceited." 

"So it does." 

"We had many candidates for Venus's part," said Mr. 
Carew, " no one seemed in the least afraid." 

While he was speaking, my fan slipped off my lap and 
fell at his feet ; stooping, he picked it up and handed it to 
me. 

" Margaret, you are in bad training, I must teach you to 
respect a rheumatic arm. Every night since you came to 
Smerdon I have picked up your fan or your handkerchief 
from under the dinner-table. You might have given me a 
rest this evening and scattered your favors on the opposite 
side : your little boy-friend would have been delighted to 
serve you." 

"You exaggerate, Mr. Carew." 

" Yes," he said, seriously, " so I do, you are right. At 
random you speak daggers. I do exaggerate. I do not 
mean that I tell lies, but I do mean that I take false esti- 
mates. I take nothing moderately ; it is a fatal mistake." 
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I looked at him dubiously. 

" You are very quiet," I said, slowly. 

" Am I ? Well, yes. I suppose I am. I have grown a 
tranquil and apathetic old man, and never guessed such was 
the case until you said so." 

*' I think you are very patient and gentle." 

"And why do you think so ? " 

" Grandpapa," I murmured, comprehensibly and with a 
blush. 

"Hush, Margaret, treason! When you reach my age 
you will have found out that there are many things in this 
world more calculated to ruffle your temple and try your 
patience than an unfortunate manner ; besides which, I have 
not had so much affection lavished upon me in my life that 
I can afford to despise it. You young people are hard 
judges. Do you not sit in judgment both on Mr. Anstruther 
and on me, and give vent to irrevocable sentences without 
a qualm of conscience ? " 

I nodded. 

"Yes, you are young, and youth expects perfection. 
Madge, as you get older, don't change too much and become 
as much too broad in your views as now you are too narrow. 
I wc#der how time will treat you ? " thoughtfully ; " and 
what experience of life will teach you ? " 

He would flaunt the superiority of his years before me, 
as a great gulf, he placed them continually between us. If 
I could have wrinkled my smooth forehead, and streaked 
my yellow hair with gray, I would have done so eagerly and 
have met him on his own ground with no disadvantage and 
inequality. I was a woman, and yet he treated me as he 
might, with justice, treat a whimsical child ; with Mrs. Lind- 
say he talked on an equality, between himself and me he 
chose to thrust a desert of unknown years. 

" How wise I shall be when I am your age, if I use my 
opportunities as you have done ! " I said, incensed ; " it 
alarms me only to anticipate such wisdom." 

" What have you been doing all day ? " he questioned, 
treating my small attack with such disdain as to be unworthy 
of serious retort. " A little country girl, like you, is not 
equal to an eternal bustle. You look tired out." 

" I am tired." 

" It is impossible to get a quiet moment at the Manor 
House ; a succession of small excitements streams through 
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every hour of the day, and, unless you are very fortunate, 
through some part of the night as well.'' 

I raised my eyebrows, I was astonished at his words. 

" I thought," I said quickly, "that you liked it." 

" Liked what ? " 

" Bustle." 

" You think too much, let me tell you, for I hate fuss and 
bustle as I, like the John Bull I am, hate a Frenchman — 
only worse. My present idea of a happy life is my life at 
Green Meadow, easy work, good sport, and Smerdon fur- 
nished as it has been since last November." 

" Furnished ? " I repeated, interrogatively. 

He had ceased speaking and I wanted him to go on. 

tl Yes, furnished with a blue-eyed, sweet-voiced inmate, 
who is always politeness and consideration itself ; who came 
to her new home prepared to accept my companionship with 
gratitude and delight ; who, on the very first night of her 
arrival, put me, as an undesirable intruder, in my proper 
place; who has sharp ways for so sweet- voiced a person, 
and who possesses the most prejudiced mind in Europe — 
out of a nunnery. A person who is easily provoked and 
easily appeased. A child who plays at being grown up." 

I play at nothing, Mr. Carew, I am not a child, and, if 
you can believe it, I am quite capable of understanding any- 
thing you say to me, even should your thoughts be expressed 
in words of more than one syllable." 

I was hotly in earnest and he caught something of my 
enthusiasm ; he answered me gravely : 

" I do believe you, though I wonder to see you so keen 
to be old before your time. You can understand me, you 
say ; then, listen. I do want to talk to you, I am going to 
scold you, it is time I put myself straight and told you a 
home-truth or two. You have brought it on yourself, so 
don't blame me. I am in the vein to quarrel with you, be- 
cause — well, never mind the because. I owe you a grudge ; 
you know that you have behaved badly to me, you know 
that you have been very rude to me. I have nursed my 
wrath and kept it warm ; wrath nursed grows very hot in- 
deed. You were jealous of me, that was it. Mr. Anstruther 
had no right to prefer me to you. I was a step relation ; 
the word step-son does not bear an attractive sound, it is 
not a word at the sound of which the heart grows warmer-* 
on the contrary, it is the work of years to wear off the ob- 
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noxious l step ' and leave the ' son ' unshackled. Mr. An- 
struther has worn it off ; he is, as you know, very fond (ridic- 
ulously fond) of roe. This you resented, you still resent it 
a little. I am right, am I not ? Answer me ; from your 
own mouth you shall be convicted." 

" I shall be nothing of the sort. I am eating tart, so I 
can't talk. You don't care for sweets, and so you are ask- 
ing riddles." 

" I ask no riddles, but I state a case. There are two 
sides to everything, even to your darkest cloud, my Lady 
April. I have a side, you are finding it out by degrees, you 
are allowing your candid mind to disentangle itself from 
prejudice. You are forgiving me : you have forgiven me. 
We are friends, Margaret ; I want your word for it, it would 
be such a comfortable thought over which to smoke my pipe 
and ruminate." 

My stupid tongue could find no words to frame the as- 
surance he demanded ; he waited for my answer and then 
muttered, with a sigh : 

4< To cut down habits of mind and to sweep away preju- 
dices is a most stupendous business. How much longer will 
it take me, Madge ? I am getting impatient, I warn you. 
If you keep me too long, I shall ask for something more than 
friendship ; friendship is all very well in its way, but there 
are better — " he broke off. " Did you know that I am going 
back with you to-night to the Manor House ? " he asked, 
changing the subject abruptly. 

" No, I did not know it." 

" There is room for me in the brougham, is there not ? " 

" Plenty of room." 

I had found my voice, I spoke with stiff formality. 

" You don't look as if the thought of my company pleased 
you." 

" I was surprised." 

" You ought not to have been surprised, for you brought 
me my invitation." 

" Isn't it rather a sudden idea? " 

" It is very sudden indeed." 

" I suppose that Mrs. Lindsay wants you to arrange 
something with her about the tableaux ? " questioning him 
with my eyes, as well as my words. 

Before he had time to answer me, I found that we ladies 
were to be mustered for withdrawal. I was sorry to go, 
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desperately sorry to leave him with my question still unan- 
swered. I followed the lady in front of me — on the broad 
expanse of whose white shoulders ample justice to Mr. 
Meeson's will could have been done. When we reached 
the drawing-room, Fay joined me ; she was anxious to 
pour her small grievances into my absent ears. Fay never 
grieved, but she loved a grievance. She liked to pick a 
hole where it was possible (and where is it not possible ?) to 
do so ; she loved to discover a flaw, to find a blemish, to 
finger the weak spot, to point out the drawback. She had 
no enthusiasms, no passions. She tempered her approval 
of her fellow-creatures by cool criticism of their defects. 
Neither love, nor friendship, nor kind charity blinded her. 
She was sharp— sharp of sight, sharp of perception, sharp of 
decision. Dear Tom was nice, but dear Tom, even, had 
faults ; Fay would correct them, but they were there and 
wanted correction. She did not wish to preserve any of the 
multitudinous illusions of every-day life, which should be 
maintained at all price. She had formed no ideals, it was a 
faulty world — as such she accepted and loved it ; she liked 
her neighbors, too, with their blemishes, liked them moder- 
ately and calmly, or disliked them with pettish disdain. 

* They sent me in with an idiot from the barracks," she 
confided to me, in rather a loud voice — while she arranged 
her hair at the glass without any mock modesty. " He is 
not only an idiot, but he is in love with Laura Pemberton. 
She sat opposite to us, and he never took his eyes off her, 
and they made faces at each other when they thought I 
wasn't looking. He called me Laura twice, so I, not to be 
beaten, addressed him as Tom. As it happened his name is 
Tom, so that made a diversion ; he forgot Laura for nearly 
five minutes, he was so astonished, you see, at my intuition. 
Why can't they sort the people properly ? Let Laura have 
her Tom, she is welcome to him. I don't like dinners — at 
a dance you can escape your partner if you don't want him 
— at a dinner there you are for two mortal hours at least. 
You must answer when he speaks to you, and, if you are 
conscientious, you try to amuse him. I saw you, Maggie, 
making such eyes at Mr. Carew, he could not eat his mut- 
ton in peace. You are so young that you have not found 
out that ji man prefers his dinner to you. He is the nicest 
man about here, but you must not think so, or there will be 
a riot." 
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" What do you mean ? " 

'* Don't look at me like that, dear, or I shall faint ; and 
don't blush, or I shall tease you. I mean that Mr. Carew is 
the family slave. Don't you see that Daisy orders him about 
like a nigger ? or does what is Daisy's gentle equivalent for 
that. He must not take a new place without leave." 

Fay was coarse and vulgar, I hated to listen to her con- 
versation ; her little self-satisfied nod and the neat fold of 
her infantine mouth were not attractive. But she went on 
speaking. In her was developed to perfection our feminine 
failing (if a failing can be developed to perfection) of gar- 
rulity. A rattling, bustling, yet connected flow of small 
talk streamed persistently from her lips — so long as she 
could procure a listener. 

When she first addressed me, I had been impatient be- 
cause I had wished to think ; I had wished to live over 
again in imagination through the past hour, I had wished to 
draw stores of pleasure from my memory and linger over 
the drawing. Now, I changed my mind ; I no longer wished 
to think, but I wished to choose my subject for conversa- 
tion. 

€i When I am married, Maggie, you must come and stay 
with me. I should like to introduce you to Poodles." 

" I don't care for poodles," impatiently, *' a poodle shav- 
en is grotesque, unshaven no better than an animated door- 
mat." 

" My poodles is not a dog, Maggie, he is Tom's greatest 
friend. His name is Max Napier — they call him Poodles in 
the regiment because he has curly hair. I should like you 
to marry him, he has got some money. I think he would 
like you, you are so fresh." 

'* Fresh," was I? Then fresh is an adjective which com- 
prehends some most incomprehensible attributes — indigna- 
tion at the thought of 4< her Poodles " among others. I did 
not thank her for her kind consideration, nor for the sub- 
lime chance she held out of " her Poodles " as a husband. 
In fact, I might have crushed her match-making schemes 
forever had we been left to pursue the subject, but, fortu- 
nately for the preservation of our friendship, we were inter- 
rupted. Miss Laura Pemberton joined us and began to 
talk to me, while Fay, left to herself, was soon ingulfed in a 
group of girls. 

There could be no doubt that the long, long while 
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which elapsed before the men joined us was dull. One or two 
girls of about my own age went off alone, and whispered and 
talked and shook with laughter in a corner of the room, but 
the remainder of the party were cheerless and heavy ; there 
was a want of " go " among us. Mrs. Pemberton was ex- 
cessively polite and aggressively refined, her lack of ease 
and our lack of elasticity combined in creating a depress- 
ing half hour. 

" Give a man a good dinner and send him in with a dum- 
my and he will be quite happy ; give him a bad dinner and 
send him in with a houri, and he will be miserable. We women 
are independent of our food, we want to be sorted aright, to 
be entertained and amused, otherwise we don't enjoy our- 
selves." This was what Fay said as, next day, she picked 
the Pemberton party to pieces. 

However, when, at last, our party was re-enforced from 
the dining-room, we cheered up, growing animated and 
lively. Fay went to the piano and sang ; her singing was 
most characteristic, she sang as she spoke, with quick spirit 
and chirpy sharpness. She selected her songs wisely, sen- 
timent she eschewed. She sang with a mocking coquetry to 
perfection, but she never lapsed into tenderness. 

I sat, flanked on one side by a table and upon the other 
by Miss Laura Pemberton, who had forgotten her manners 
and me at the same time, for her whole attention was en- 
grossed " by the idiot from the barracks," who, by-the-way, 
was no idiot at all, but, so far as I could judge by the scraps 
of conversation which I overheard, a very polite and agree- 
able young man. 

When Fay had finished her song, there was a pause, fol- 
lowed by an expectant stir. Every one stopped talking and 
looked up. A stout lady in green rose from her seat upon 
the sofa, and, from a pair of small complacent eyes, sur- 
veyed us all. There was importance expressed by every 
line of her well-developed figure. Amid a universal hush 
our eyes followed her movements with inquisitive expect- 
ancy. This neither disconcerted nor abashed her, on the 
contrary, I fancy it gratified and pleased her. 

" Is that your aunt who is staying with the Ramsays ? " 
Miss Laura inquired of her Tom — she knew, of course, who 
the lady was. 

" Yes, worse luck, it is." 

" Where is she going ? " 
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" She is going to make a fool of herself.** 

" Hush ! what do you mean ? " 

" She is going to recite." 

" Does she recite ? " Awed. 

" Yes, by Jove. She does, indeed." 

" How lovely" enviously. " She is going down the 
room, Tom, do look. Papa is pushing back the chairs. 
There, she is turning round. Tom," nervously, " what sort 
of recitation will it be ? " 

" Tragedy, you may bet your life." 

His voice was significant. 

" Tragedy. Oh, dear I—Don't go, Tom." 

" I must y Laura." 

Laura caught him surreptitiously by the coat-tail. 

" Don't leave me, please, don't. How curious she fs 
looking ! If it is dreadfully sad, it will be sure to make me 
cry." 

" I can't stand it, here in the open, even for your sake. 
It don't make me cry, I'm ashamed to say ; it has the oppo- 
site effect — I laugh. Let go, there's a dear girl." 

But the dear girl did not let go. At this moment the 
lady in green began to speak. She told us that, by uni- 
versal request, she should recite some very favorite verses, 
entitled The Mayday Wooing." 

A murmur of thanks and gratitude followed this an- 
nouncement, and then out burst the roundelay. It was 
boisterously gleeful, blithely frolicsome. The lady in 
green fluttered her hands and tossed her head, and was 
more, much more, than sprightly. 

" It is not tragic/' whispered Laura, enchanted. 

" Wait," prophetically. 

And we waited. The " wooing " ended with a triumph- 
ant jerk, a metaphorical clash of wedding-bells ; there was 
a pause, I drew a long breath, it was over. But, no— for a 
despairing voice, broken, hoarse, and hollow, fluttered 
through the room ; there stood the vivacious lady in green 
metamorphosed, her eyes were stern and fixed, her fat 
arm straightened, every finger strained and rigid. 

I heard "Tom" mutter, " Great Scott ! " in a tone of 
execration. I saw Jocelyn, who was standing by the side of 
Miss Fairfax, staring at his boots with a stony expression of 
face. I saw Fay examining the cut of the green dress crit- 
ically. The girls looked shy, their elders uncomfortable, 
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but when the lady sat down at the conclusion of the round- 
elay there was an outburst of applause, every one said " how 
lovely" or " thank you so much." 

Jocelyn left Miss Fairfax, and, coming over to my side, 
leaned against the table and talked to me. 

" Are you crying, Madge ? " 

" No," I said, decidedly. 

" You hard-hearted girl ! Do you know that those re- 
markably cheerful young lovers are drowned ? " 

'' I had no time to realize it. At one moment they 
were screaming with laughter, the next they were dead." 

" You have not a vivid imagination." 

" Probably you are right," a littly sadly, " I never 
thought of analyzing my qualities, but you point them out. 
You tell me I am prejudiced, narrow-minded, and prosaic." 

" I told you just now that I exaggerate." 

" You do, but there's no smoke without fire. I shall not 
forget my defects. Why is it that one never can forget a 
good cutting snub ? A wound to vanity never heals ? " 

" You make me feel a brute when you talk like that 
You are nothing that you ought not to be, Margaret. If I 
said anything against you I lied, because I was angry at 
your animosity to me, it was so unexpected. I had heard 
you were meekly docile, sweetly gentle, and then I was con- 
fronted by a little vixen who was averse both to me and 
my company : we men have our vanity, too, Madge, or how 
did Solomon know all about it ? " 

I looked up and saw that Fay was watching me; as 
soon as she caught my eye she shook her head and made a 
most expressive grimace, but I was too dispirited either to 
be amused or to resent it. 

Jocelyn was in capital spirits, I had never seen him so 
expansive, so full of vigor and spirit. He threw off his re- 
serve and talked of personal not abstract matters ; but I 
was tired, ill at ease, and I had the weight of Fay's warning 
to counterbalance what pleasure I derived from his com- 
pany: How delighted he was at the prospect of returning 
with us to the Manor House ! What could Fay have meant 
when she said : 

* He must not take a new place without leave ? " '' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Say, does she weep for very wantonness ? 
Or is it that she dimly doth foresee, 
Athwart her youth, the joys grow less and less, 
The burden of the months that are to be — 
Autumn and withered leaves and vanity, 
And winter bringing end in bitterness ? " 

My Lady AptiL 

During our homeward drive, Fay talked to Mr. Carew 
and I was silent. The night was pitch dark, the rumble of 
the wheels drowned the sound of the rain which washed 
the carriage windows. The faint yellow light of the lamps 
outlined Fay's pretty face and Mr. Carew's broad figure, 
but I leaned back in the shadow, far back out of sight, 
and my thoughts wandered away from the present and 
flew to the White Cottage and home. Life there was so 
simple a thing, so full of gentle pleasures, upon its even 
path lay no rougher places than could be smoothed by an 
ever-present love. There I had known no perplexing fears, 
I had felt no misgivings as to the delights of the morrow. 
Why should I have had fears or doubts? the delights of the 
morrow, mild and childish delights, had never failed me. 

Closing my eyes, I saw the White Cottage, the ivy- 
covered box festooned with creepers, streaked with the 
blooms of the wistaria that climbed above the porch and 
round the open windows. I wandered through the little 
garden where every flower was a nursling and every shrub 
an old friend. There stood the bushes of crimson peony 
with their cool spreading leaves and flaunting rose-like 
blossoms, the rows of stately virgin lilies, the purple bold- 
eyed pansies holding up their velvet faces sideways to feel 
the kisses of the sun, the stiff-backed stocks, the sweet gilly- 
flowers. There was the laburnum weighed earthward by its 
golden treasure, by its side the lilac staring up into the sky, 
behind them the copper beech thrusting its branches among 
the tender green of the freshly sprouted elm. Across the 
lawn the pink horse-chestnut and the almond-tree bloomed 
royally. I smelt the flowers in the air and felt the damp 
warmth of the dewy grass beneath my feet. I waited, 
listening to the singing of the birds, I could hear a dozen 
different notes, some near, some distant ; and I watched the 
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sparrows bustling in and out the ivy and twittering at their 
cousins who were busy householders beneath the eaves of the 
thatched roof. 

I was waiting for Miss Ruxton; and there, with her 
Zulu hat, brown with successive summers' suns, tied over her 
cap, and the old trowel in her hand, she came : stepping 
from under the garlanded porch, opening the trellis-work 
gate (which turned on its rusty hinges with a creak) and 
descending the two grass steps that led into her flower- 
garden. Her face was turned toward me — old and worn, 
lined and hard-featured — how I longed and yearned and 
wept to see it ! Day after day, year after year, its gentle 
kindliness had never changed. To her I had brought my 
troubles (such as they were), she had shared and lightened 
them; to her I had brought my joys (cloudless joys they had 
been), she had participated in and increased them. All that 
concerned me concerned her, nothing was too small nor too 
trifling to awaken her ready, perfect, self-sacrificing sym- 
pathy. 

My thoughts merged in the thought of her ; if I could 
see her now, if we were to meet now, would it be just the 
same? Or had I changed? Could I spread out before 
her every passing imagination ? Would no shadow of con- 
straint, no shadow of reserve fall between us ? Could I re- 
turn as I had gone ? Would the old life, the sweet life, ever 
come back as it had been ? 

Was it for home, for her, for those halcyon days that 
were dead that the tears crept from under my eyelids and 
fell hot upon my cheeks? Or was it for the future, the 
" dimly foreseen," the misgivings lately born, the perplexing 
and marvelous possibilities that seem to crowd from every 
side to meet me ? There must come a time when I must 
stand alone, unguided, unsupported, unadvised; I was not 
sure but that this time was very near at hand, and I was 
neither willing nor prepared to meet it. 

Fay was so occupied in magnifying, for Jocelyn's bene- 
fit, the faults and foibles of the Pembertons and their guests 
— and this in an amiable and good-natured way, which de- 
prived her remarks of a possible charge of malice — that my 
silence passed unnoticed. As we neared our destination I 
was horrified at the anticipation of meeting the light and 
my companion's eyes at one and the same time. I had not 
learned the elements of self-control, I told myself fiercely ; 
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I had done what the inclination of the moment prompted 
me to do, and of course the consequences had to be faced. 

I wondered at myself for weeping those tears now dry ; 
it had been a culpable act worthy of no one but a my Lady 
April." 

When we reached the Manor House Mrs. Lindsay her- 
self was in the hall waiting to receive us. She greeted 
Jocelyn warmly. 

" I knew you would come," she said ; " how good you 
are ! " 

She still wore her smart dinner dress, and the lamp in 
the hall shone on the rubies in her hair. 

" Good ? " he said. " Do you think it good to accept 
such an invitation ? " 

I waited to hear no more, the staircase lay before me, a 
method of easy escape by which I should soon be out of 
sight and in my own little room. We might each go our 
own way at the Manor, there were no questionings, there 
was no curiosity over our movements, it was this freedom 
of individual life which made it so attractive a place of resi- 
dence. Mrs. Lindsay said that " she hated rules and regu- 
lations, she would like to live as a bird lives, and she judged 
her friends by herself." I remembered this speech of hers 
as I ran quickly up-stairs and down the long main passage 
ofif which branched the short staircase that led to my room, 
and I entered my domain with a sigh of relief. 

No one had seen my red eyes, or turned to watch my 
retreat. Mr. Carew, Mrs. Lindsay, and Fay had stood talk- 
ing by the drawing-room door ; they were old friends, they 
had recollections in common, they understood one another. 
I was a stranger, they were kind to me, it could not be ex- 
pected that I should be their first, or even one of their first 
considerations. I had been spoiled ; I was always thinking 
of myself. I was selfish and exacting, I had found out that 
much for myself. Prejudiced, narrow-minded, prosaic: 
those were the faults apparent to my neighbors. 

At the White Cottage my shortcomings, my glaring and 
repulsive shortcomings had been so successfully concealed 
that I had never even guessed at their existence. 

As I rapidly undressed, the sense of my defects over- 
whelmed me ; I was impatient to get into bed and forget them 
and all other thoughts in sleep. Fay had adopted the habit 
of coming each night into my room " for a chat." With a 
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brush in her hand and her untiring tongue at work, she 
would regale me with an account not only of her own but 
of all her acquaintances' family histories. These histories 
were mostly secrets, and had been told to her and were 
told to me in strict confidence — they burdened me with a 
sense of responsibility in consequence. At that time I be- 
lieved them to be strictly true, and they supplied me with am- 
ple food for reflection. Hitherto I had listened with breath- 
less interest to all she said; but that night I was disinclined 
for love-tales or tragedies, so I locked my door, blew out 
the candles, and went to bed. I thought it probable that I 
should toss miserably all night long, that I should soak my 
pillow with my tears, and wear away the hours in wide- 
awake dejection, but no sooner had my head sunk between 
the frilled laces of the pillows, no sooner had I closed my 
eyes, than I fell asleep — at nineteen, imaginative troubles 
such as mine seldom banish sleep. 

In a dream I heard a tapping at my door, a tapping that 
grew into a vigorous thumping which aroused me ; my fire 
was still alight, it was not morning then, and the impatient 
rapping was not the work of the maid who had come to call 
me. No, indeed, those were Fay's sharp tones demanding 
admittance in imperious words. 

" Maggie, let me in. What are you doing ? Are you 
dead ? " 

u I'm not dead, I was asleep," I returned, injured, and I 
got up and unlocked my door. " Do you know, Fay, that 
it is the very middle of the night ? " 

" It is one o'clock," said she, sitting down by the fire 
and stirring it into life again. She had put on an elaborate 
mauve dressing-gown, and held her brush and comb in her 
hand. "But my hair has to be brushed whatever the time 
may be, and, as Daisy has gone down to the smoking-room, 
I came in to have a chafr with you. Get into bed again, I 
sha'n't be long." 

I did as she desired, but I had lost my beauty sleep for 
that night. 

" I think that Daisy is the most inconsiderate person in 
the world," began Fay, pulling out her hairpins thoughtfully 
and sticking them one by one into a coil of hair, which she 
had unblushingly removed from her head to her lap. " Do 
you know that she sent for Mr. Carew to-night ? " 

" Yes, I know." 
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" How did you know ? " 

"I gave him the note which she wrote to ask him to 
come." 

"Did you? When?" 

"This evening." 

I was becoming restive under this cross-examination. 

" Why didn't you tell me ? " 

" You do so much telling yourself, Fay, that I get no 
chance." 

" Dear me, Maggie, what a bad temper you have ! there 
is nothing to be in a rage about. Your voice is like a flute 
when you are pleased, and like a rasp when you are cross." 

" I am not cross." 

" Yes, you are, Madge. You would love to say, * Get 
out of my room, you little bore,' but you are too civil to do 
it. You have a tell-tale face, I am beginning to understand 
you already. I am very observant." 

" Are you ? and do you know that, 

' being observed, 
When observation is not sympathy, 
Is just being tortured ' ? " 



"My observation is sympathetic," said Fay, compla- 
cently. "Tom says I am the most sympathetic person in 
the world. We are all full of sympathy ; it is in the family. 
Look at Daisy, how interested she is in every one about her, 
how sweet she seems — and yet she is selfish, I call her ex- 
tremely selfish. Do you know — " 

"Yes, yes, I know," I interrupted, quickly. "Put on 
some more coals, Fay, the fire is low. Listen to the rain 
against the window-panes." 

" I don't hear any rain, Maggie ; and, as I hate putting 
on coals, I shall leave the fire as it is. What were we talk- 
ing about ? Oh, Daisy, of course. * Do you know she sent 
for Mr. Carew ? Gave him no end of trouble, he had to 
send to Green Meadow for his things, he could net appear 
to-morrow in evening clothes, but she never remembered 
anything but that she wanted him, and I heard him say that 
had she—" 

" It is very late, Fay, dreadfully late, and I am so sleepy," 
imploringly. 

I did not wish to hear what she was on the brink of tell- 
ing me. 
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" All right, dear. I am brushing as quickly as I can — 
you hurried me so that I dropped my hair into the grate — 
but, listen, she sent for him and he came all this way only to 
see George." 

Silence. 

" I thought she wanted him about the tableaux, but," 
with solemn disapproval she repeated, " it was only to see 
George." 

" Perhaps Mr. Lindsay is worse than we think." 

" Fiddlesticks ! There is nothing much the matter with 
him. Why, he came out of the smoking-room and called 
Mr. Carew at the top of his voice." 

" Did he ? " quickly. 

"Yes, he did, and off Mr. Carew went without having 
the civility to wish me 'good-night.' I waited behind to 
ask Daisy why on earth she had sent for him — it was such 
an odd, exacting thing to do — and she told me it was be- 
cause she was anxious and worried about George. I said, 
'That, under such circumstances, I should have thought it 
wiser to send for a doctor than for a young man.' Then 
she explained that George won't see a doctor, unless, in- 
deed, Mr. Carew were to advise him to do so. Daisy is very 
unconventional, but fortunately she makes no enemies, so 
she can walk in the garden into which neither you nor I 
might peep from over the wall. I asked her a lot of ques- 
tions, but she was absent, she hardly answered, and hurried 
off to the smoking-room, after telling me to go to bed. I 
think it possible to overdo wifely devotion, poor George can 
not like being fussed and plagued. I often notice that he 
does not appreciate her, she kills him with kindness. It is 
a mistake to spoil men, it ruins them ; they don't under- 
stand what we mean by it; they think we are afraid of 
them. I shall be very, very careful with Tom." 

I felt profoundly sorry for Tom, and that not for the 
first time. Fay treated him as if he was a representative 
of a race — an alien and adverse race — upon whom she was 
privileged to experimentalize. 

I sat up in bed and answered her. Opinions hardly 
formed clothed themselves in hasty words, surprising me 
more than they surprised her. 

" You spoil everything, Fay, everything," I said, resent- 
fully ; " you talk of sacred things in a cold, calculating way 
which is repugnant. But I don't believe what you tell me. 

9 
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Do you think you can measure love and give a prudent por- 
tion, just what is wholesome for the person to whom you 
give it, and just what it is easy and comfortable for you to 
give ? Is it a thing you can regulate ? Can you say : * I 
will love so much, there I will stop, it would be inconvenient 
for me to go further'? If you can say that, you know 
nothing about it. Have you not read poetry? don't you 
feel that it is true, the realest, deepest thing in life ? Love 
is strong — stronger than death — and brave ; see what it en- 
dures ! " 

She was looking at me curiously, she blinked her eyes 
slowly and yawned. 

" Come, let's talk reason, though we talk of love," she 
quoted lazily. " You have burst out into blank verse in a 
minute, you goose. Let poets read poetry, dear, it's their 
business, and I hope they like it, but it's very unpractical 
and delusive. Mother says that poetry is pernicious read- 
ing for girls, it leads to bad matches and their attendant 



miseries." 



" What is a bad match ? " I demanded, indignantly. I 
thought I knew what her answer would be. 

" Tom is a bad match," said she, unexpectedly, and with 
a genuine sigh. " He has eight hundred a year, but that's 
all, no prospects. However, it is not my fault, he is a very 
nice fellow. I have never had a good offer, and I shall be 
four-and-twenty next May." 

" Is that the way people who — who go about a great deal 
— talk of marriage ? " 

" Just the way when they are honest" said Fay. " Love, 
sentiment, and that sort of rubbish are all very well, but 
they are visionary ; people are sensible nowadays, they do 
the best they can for themselves* Maggie, you are blazing 
your blue eyes at me and looking daggers ; what an enthu- 
siast you are, a most fatiguing person to live with ! You 
want to know the ins and outs of everything. If Daisy 
skims, you sift, and strain, and dive ; it's a dangerous attri- 
bute of yours, my dear, for all the dirt sinks to the bottom, 
you know." 

u I don't want to dig at all deep, Fay, but I do want to 
hear why people are what you call more sensible than they 
were twenty years ago." 

"Public opinion, I suppose," she replied, impatiently; 
" public opinion keeps us all straight, public opinion is the 
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weight beneath which we are molded — crushed, if you like 
— public opinion is religion, morals, everything in fact, Tom 
says. Public opinion does not always prevent people from 
making fools of themselves, perhaps. I know more than 
one married woman who has given up everything for love, 
so it's a powerful lunacy ; but it always punishes them for 
their folly." 

" You puzzle me." 

" The longer you live the more puzzled you will be, if you 
once begin to speculate. I take the world as I find it, and a 
very nice world it is if you treat it the right way — ' if you 
can't be 'asy be as 'asy as you can.' Of course people tell 
lies, and backbite, and break the commandments, and are 
very unpleasant sometimes, but what does it matter if they 
don't worry you ? I suppose without public opinion as 
guide and guardian they would be worse." 

" Does public opinion strangle all feeling ? " I asked, 
with unreasonable wrath. " Does public opinion reduce us 
to a dead level of self-seeking egotists ? Does public opin- 
ion wipe away everything but the possibility of a miserable 
standard of whitewashed respectability? Does public 
opinion banish any holier feeling than that which leads to a 
feasible, practical, advantageous marriage ? If I am born 
a pig in a stye which eats and drinks away its life by itself 
and for itself, very well and good, I can't help it, I must 
live as a pig. But if I am a woman I will have a high 
standard, a high ideal. I will believe in truth, in nobility, 
in honor, and in love. I do believe in them, it would kill 
me not to believe in^them, even though I never crawl near 
enough to see them. Look Fay, dear Fay, it is true, I can 
prove it to you ; I have read — " 

" Just so, but don't cry about it ; you have read — po- 
etry. You have been brought up by an old maid, so you 
are awfully romantic, you insist upon being romantic." 

" Listen, let me speak. It is not hearsay, not romance, 
not poetry. Plain, common, every-day life — in the papers." 

" In the papers ? you are mad. The papers are full of 
party-lies and horrors." 

" Yes, in the papers, side by side, with the horrors and 
the lies. Unvarnished records of courage, endurance, and 
faithfulness : I was taught to look for them, and I found 
them." 

" Very well, very well, you are looking very pretty, ex- 
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citement suits you. I prefer to look at you than at ' un- 
varnished records/ Tell me if my wings are sprouting ; 
it might inconvenience me, but I suppose it would be a 
good sign. Believe anything you like, Madge, but don't 
get frantic about it. You are not only a prig, but a spit- 
fire ; upon my word, I do not altogether envy the noble 
and disinterested hero upon whom you have determined to 
lavish an overwhelming attachment ; I hope he may appre- 
ciate it." 

I put my head, which was throbbing painfully, back 
upon the pillow and shut my eyes determinedly, I shut them 
as I should shut the lid of a box. 

" Fay," I said, " the candles will have burnt out before 
long, and the fire too is low. Do you know," solemnly, 
" there are black-beetles in this room ? " 

" Is that true, Maggie ? " sharply and shrilly. Fay had 
gathered her dressing-gown high in her hand and was 
standing on the seat of her chair. 

" Quite true, they come from the nursery, I fancy. Are 
you afraid of them ? " 

"Afraid ! " she cried. " Afraid? Good heavens, I am 
terrified ! I would rather meet a burglar than a black-bee- 
tle. Deceitful little brutes, they pretend to be dead and 
they run — urrh ! You can see a burglar, you know where 
he is, but a black-beetle — urrh ! Good-night, Maggie, you 
must come to my room to-morrow night, I never, never 
shall put my foot in here again." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto man is woman. 
Though she bends him, she obeys him ; 
Though she draws him, yet she follows." 

The day preceding the tableaux differed from other 
days at the Manor, for, instead of being divided into mul- 
titudinous small excitements, it was one seething and per- 
petual bustle. If, as Mr. Carew had said, he liked peace, 
then he proved himself an adept at concealing his feelings; 
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he himself was quiet and tranquil, but he was the wire upon 
which all the fluttering birds vibrated. He organized, su- 
perintended, and worked, too, indefatigably. I like to 
know whether a person is amused or bored, whether he is 
enjoying himself or merely a martyr to manners ; reserve 
may degenerate into duplicity. 

We took our breakfast and lunch at odd times and in 
odd corners, for the drawing-room was cleared for dancing, 
the dining-room was the theatre, and the hall the supper- 
room. 

Mr. Lindsay was quite well again, so he said ; but he 
was lazy, he left all the arrangements to his wife and Mr. 
Carew, and meandered about the house aimlessly. 

On her way to the dining-room whither she went with 
Jocelyn to hurry the workmen, who, of course, had 'not 
quite finished fixing the stage at an inconveniently late hour, 
Mrs. Lindsay called me to her and said : 

" Go and talk to George, dear, he is on the landing, he 
would like to show you his photographs of Venice ; he has 
a beautiful collection." 

So I went and talked to " George " for a very long 
while, until I fear he must have grown as tired of me as 
I grew tired of the Venetian photographs. I hate photo- 
graphs of places which I have never seen. 

All day people were arriving. Tom came soon after 
lunch, and then Fay was lost — to my advantage. For, dur- 
ing the morning, under her guidance and at her direction, 
I had moved flower-pots and chairs, arranged corners for 
couples, filled vases with flowers, hung colored lanterns 
and executed her designs generally until I was tired out. 

It was late in the afternoon before Mr. Carew remem- 
bered my existence; he had wished me good-morning at 
breakfast, and he had found me a rocking-chair — a hazard- 
ous resting-place — seated on which, with a plate on my lap, 
I had eaten my lunch, otherwise he had taken no notice of 
me. 

The dress-rehearsal, during which his exemplary pa- 
tience had been marvelous, was just over. He had been 
firm, not furious, with a giggling Joan of Arc ; he had re- 
pressed the irrepressible by a glance ; he had given up the 
humble and deprecating assurance by a word ; he had disci- 
plined his corps diplomatically — so diplomatically, indeed, 
that we hardly discovered we were not fulfilling our own 
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wishes while we followed his instructions. I had acquitted 
myself creditably. I had sat, rigid, wooden, and bashful, 
by the side of Gabriel upon an impossibly narrow window- 
seat; we were courting. I had clung — very tightly and 
nervously — round his neck ; we were about to be parted ! 
I had, with upturned eyes and chin in the air, expressed, 
as well as I was able, by that attitude a broken heart. I 
had hung, in the garb of a nun, tenderly over the death-bed 
of my Gabriel and had forborne to smile, though he lay 
convulsed with paroxysms of most painful laughter. Then 
I had, with a sigh of relief at the thought that for the time 
it was all over, seated myself on an inverted tea-chest (the 
late support of godlike Paris) in the wings. 

The actors had trooped off to the body of the room, but 
Mrs. Lindsay, looking divine as Portia, paced to and fro 
the stage in earnest conversation with Mr. Carew ; present- 
ly she was called away, then it was that he came over to my 
side and spoke to me. 

" You are very tired, Madge ; go and rest, or you will 
be fit for nothing." 

" I shall have plenty of time to rest to-morrow." 

" Never count on the morrow, the sages say. So go and 
rest now." 

" I am resting." 

" It is impossible to rest in this heat and noise ; go to 
your room and lie down till dinner. I will tell Mrs. Lind- 
say where you are, you shall not be disturbed." 

" You are very good, but I would rather stay here." 

" Can you make room for me on this thing? Because I 
want to talk to you." 

" There is plenty of room, all the room, in fact," I said, 
witheringly, " for I shall go away. It tires me to make con- 
versation." 

I had risen, but he took me by the hand and reseated 
me. 

" Most meek, submissive, and forbearing nun," he said, 
gibingly. " I will not drive you away. Remain where you 
are." 

And he turned his back upon me and left me. 

Beneath my garb of charity and humility a most un- 
christian heart beat turbulently ; I was indignant and un- 
happy. Rest or repose of body was impossible to such a 
chafed, disturbed, unrestful spirit. As soon as Mr. Carew 
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was out of sight, I quitted my improvised stool in the 
wings, and, descending the stage steps, I made my way 
back to the drawing-room. There, on the threshold, I met 
Mr. Lindsay ; he was leaning against the doorway, and he 
looked bored, ill-humored, and sleepy. 

" Where is Fay ? " I questioned, more by way of some- 
thing to say than because I wished to know the answer. 
My present companion was so silent a man that to sustain a 
protracted conversation with him was a herculean labor to 
which I was quite unequal. If I had been " too tired " to 
allow Mr. Carew to talk to me, it seemed an odd destiny 
that had led me to address Mr. Lindsay. 

" Where is Fay? How the deuce can I tell you ? " he 
said, savagely. He was tightly buttoned into a court suit 
of the seventeenth century, which did not look particularly 
comfortable. u I shall be thankful, by Jove I shall, when 
this confounded foolery is over. The house is turned up- 
side down, nothing to be found, and not a chair to sit upon. 
Daisy don't know what she likes ; first it's travels, then its 
tableaux ; next week it will be church-going, and the week 
after that a round of visits. I am whisked about till I am 
sick of it. I take my oath I'm dead sick of it all. It don't 
do any good either." 

" It amuses people," I ventured. I had never seen Mr. 
Lindsay look so cross, nor heard him grumble ; I was as- 
tonished. 

"It don't amuse me, Miss Chamberlain, I would ten 
thousand times rather be quiet than pestered by people and 
interfered with by fools." 

I wondered to hear him say that ; did he mean it ? Or 
was it an amiable delusion, a pastoral sentiment which led 
him to fancy he preferred placid domesticity '* far from the 
madding crowd's ignoble strife," in which strife he joined 
with such apparent readiness ? Mr. Carew expressed the 
same preference in milder words, and led the same life — at 
present. 

" By Jove, I shall be thankful when all this tomfoolery 
is over," he reiterated, with a mighty yawn. 

" It will be over to-morrow," I murmured. I was nerv- 
ous in my character of pestering person or interfering fool, 
but I tried to console him. 

" Do you go back to Smerdon ? Or are you staying over 
the shoot ? " 
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"lam going back." 

" You had better stop, Carew is staying till Saturday." 

" J must go. I would rather go ; I mean, you know, that 
grandpapa wants me." 

" I heard Mrs. Lindsay's voice and saw her approaching 
us along the passage. Her long gliding step was the perfec- 
tion of grace, the velvet cap on her burnished hair became 
her wonderfully. I had never seen a picture half so lovely 
as she was at that moment 

"There you are, George, I had lost you. You poor 
martyr, how miserable you look ! Jock wants you on the 
stage, the lights are not behaving nicely. Would you go 
and help him, dear ? " 

" Can't you let me have a minute's peace, Daisy ? " said 
her husband, ill-temperedly. "What do I know about 
lights ? " 

"As a photographer, you should understand them to 
perfection," she answered, smiling at him. " You have ac- 
quired a reputation, and T am afraid you will have to pay 
for it. There are half a dozen people anxious for your ad- 
vice, they are waiting for it before they do anything fur- 
ther." 

He was mollified (who could help it ?) by her smile and 
gentle words. Grumbling still, he walked off in the direc- 
tion she indicated. She watched him out of sight, and then 
turned to me and put her hand on my arm. 

" Come with me, Evangeline," she said. " Your Gabriel 
is dead and you are all forlorn. I am on my way to the 
nursery, my poor little girl is not well to-day ; I have 
promised to sit with her for half an hour and give nurse a 
short holiday. Every one is safe and happy down here. 
You and I will go away and leave them." 

She led the way to the nursery, and I followed her 
thither in silence. I felt tender and compassionate over its 
little occupant, it seemed trebly sad to suffer where every 
surrounding was bright and cheerful, and every one .with 
whom she came in contact radiantly, almost aggressively, 
light-hearted. 

It was, as Mrs. Lindsay had said, one of Rachel's bad 
days. A restless night of pain had left her sullen and som- 
ber, she would not respond to the kisses and loving words 
of her mother, who tried, with infinite tact and patience, to 
interest and amuse her. 
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Mrs. Lindsay, as I saw her then, was not altogether the 
Mrs. Lindsay with whom I was familiar, she talked less and 
she did not laugh. When she smiled at Rachel, it was a 
strange, slow smile, new to me : 

11 The eyes smiled too, 
But 'twas as if remembering they had wept, 
And knowing they should one day weep again." 

I had perched myself on the arm of the sofa opposite to 
the invalid couch, and I sat still watching the pair. For 
some time Mrs. Lindsay seemed to have forgotten my pres- 
ence, until, looking up, she caught my eyes fixed full on 
her. 

" Margaret, you are in the moon," she said. " You have 
such a perplexed face ; you look the prettiest little Solon 
imaginable. Where are your thoughts, I wonder ? " 

I was thinking of her," with a compassionate glance at 
the little girl, " and of you, and of the difference. I was 
searching for the reasons of the differences. And I can not, 
can not think why such things are." 

She turned deadly grave as I spoke, and her pathetic 
eyes, unillumined by a smile, looked straight into mine. 

" Don't search, don't, it is useless. To Unsearchable 
Wisdom we must submit ; we must submit to what seems 
the crudest injustice. Maggie, don't take things too hard, 
it is a mistake. I hope you will have a happy fate, dear," 
speaking rapidly. " Life is such a lottery, such a chance. 
We walk blindfolded into a prison from which nothing short 
of death can extricate us. Life is the kind of thing to 
scurry through, not to think about." 

" Why do you talk like that ? " I asked, breathlessly. 
" What can you mean ? You, who have everything that you 
want ; you who are the happiest woman in the world." 

" If I am the happiest woman in the world, then God 
pity the most miserable ! There, Maggie, what exaggerated 
folly I am talking to you ! You are such a tender-hearted 
child, you have turned quite white. Don't believe a word 
I said, it was ridiculous. Like all the rest of the world, I 
have good times and bad." 

As she spoke, a step I recognized trod the passage ; 
there was a light tap at the door, and Mr. Carew came in. 

" I have been sent to fetch you, Mrs. Lindsay," he said, 
u you are wanted down-stairs. Auld Robin Gray's wig has 
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just come. There is a mistake somewhere, for it is scarlet 
and comic, instead of white and venerable. Auld Robin 
Gray is distracted, and is searching for you to know what is 
to be done. Your husband, too, wants you; I am very 
sorry, but I think you must go." 

* Where is George ? " 

" He is on the stage with the whole troop." 

Mrs. Lindsay got up immediately. 

" Will you stay with Rachel until nurse comes back ? " 
she said, addressing me ; it is too bad to desert you, but, 
you see, it is not my fault." 

I said eagerly that I should like to remain where I was, 
and then she went. I heard her rustling across the landing, 
and running quickly down the short flight of stairs which 
led to the main passage. Mr. Carew went over to the door- 
way ; I expected him to follow her, but he did not do so, 
he only closed the door, and returned to Rachel's side. 

He took no notice of me, but he talked to the little girl. 
They were evidently old friends those two, they had a little 
joke or two in common to which he alluded and at which 
she faintly smiled. He drew answers from her reluctant 
lips by his judicious questions, it was obvious that he un- 
derstood her ways and whims, for he roused her out of her- 
self, and awoke a spark of intelligence and a glimmer of 
amusement in her dull eyes. He claimed acquaintance 
with the canary, and spoke to it ; he knew the names of all 
the dolls, and inquired after their health and good behavior. 
He searched in the nursery work-basket for the kitten's 
reels, and then he incited the kitten to an enchanting game 
of romps. He moved the poor child to an easier position, 
and rearranged her pillow for her He told her what a 
good, plucky little thing she was ; and she believed him, for 
her expression brightened and she scowled less heavily. 

Then he began to talk nonsense to her, such nonsense as 
had a grain of sense running through it, to which I listened 
in silence. He did not include me in his conversation, and 
I was not sufficiently at my ease with him to join in unin- 
vited. In the space of a few hours a stream, no, a gulf had 
come between us, I seemed to have drifted away from him. 
I could not bridge the chasm, and for that task he did not 
appear inclined. At Smerdon I had been his companion ; 
his courtesy had made me forget that I was not his sole 
friend, his sole consideration, his sole requirement for soci- 
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ety. I had, now, discovered my mistake. At the Manor 
House he ignored me, not completely, perhaps, but suffi- 
ciently to demonstrate my position. If at Smerdon I had 
been his comrade, it was from compulsion not from choice. 
If he had seemed content with my society, the semblance of 
content arose from politeness and was not the outcome of 
satisfaction. For eight-and-thirty years of his life he had 
lived without me, what could I be to him ? 

A thousand thoughts crowded into my mind, they took 
as many diverse forms and colors as do the clouds at sunset 
in the western summer sky. Imperceptibly they altered ; 
now ragged and rough ; now deep and dark ; now fading ; 
now nearly obliterated; next renascent, strong, full, and 
vigorous. 

This was the nonsense that Mr. Carew was talking to 
Rachel, and to which I, dumb, self-conscious, and con- 
strained, listened : 

" I will tell you, Rachel, how you have spent this very 
long day. You have been lying here with Tuck, the kitten ; 
Midge, the canary ; M^lanie, Stephanie, and Eugenie, your 
dolls, for company ; — nice quiet company they are too, for 
they agree with everything you say, and are never rude nor 
pert — nurse for a slave, your mother, the nun, there, and I 
for visitors. By your side you had a plate of grapes and a 
jar of flowers ; on your knee lay a book full of pictures 
waiting to be looked at." 

All this sounded so delightful that the difference between 
the word-picture that he had drawn and the reality of the 
couch with the helpless suffering child lying motionless 
upon it seemed to strike him, for he was silent a moment, 
and then he lifted her thin hand and stroked it gently. 

" That is all I have to say about you, Rachel ; listen to 
what I have to say about myself, which is much more inter- 
esting ! Do you know that I have been working like a 
navvy all day ? No navvy ever pushed his laborious way, 
with spade, pick, and shovel, through a harder, stonier 
mountain than I have done. A navvy feeds on beefsteak, 
so I hear, and earns good wages. I wanted no beefsteak, 
as a fact I had turkey and cream-cheese instead, but I 
wanted to be refreshed, repaid by a lady's smiles, and I 
asked no wages but a few civil words — was there ever a 
more modest desire ? I'm a navvy out of luck, Rachel, and 
very nearly out of heart, for I earned nothing at all but an 
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unmerited rebuke and a disdainful frown. Did you say 
I had a bad master, Rachel? Did you say that you ad- 
vised me to strike? Did you say that an unreasonable 
master and no wages are ample reasons to justify a rebell- 
ion ? That is true enough ; I will think over your sugges- 
tion. But I fancy I shall be patient and wait, for my mas- 
ter has a good heart, though he is the most capricious of 
men. He has 'moods which vary chiefly for the worst.' 
And he once heard that I was not up to my duties, so he 
can't forget that, you see. He is constantly on the watch 
for my defects, which are many, and overlooks such merits 
as I possess/ 




you 

" I was not listening," I said. 

It was not for me that he had worked. It was nothing to 
do with me. Did he think I was blind as well as dumb ? He 
had not heard Fay Lingard's prohibition : " He must not 
take a new place without leave ; " but I had heard it, heard 
it and remembered it. 

" Go on, Mr. Carew," murmured Rachel, peevishly, " go 
on talking." 

" I have nothing more to say, Rachel, I am crushed." 

He left the side of the couch, and coming over close to 
me he leaned upon the high nursery guard and questioned 
me. My week at the Manor House had taught me much, I 
had learned some lessons which I could never unlearn, but 
I had not learned to lie naturally and as a matter of course. 

" Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth." 

The " smile of truth " had left my lips, and left them 
quivering and humiliated. 

" Now, Madge, let us have it out What have I done ? " 

His voice was concerned, his eyes kind and earnest. 
Such anger, if it were anger which had possessed me, flick- 
ered and died. 

" There," he went on, soothingly. " I won't tease you, 
you are tired out. Children who are overtired are generally- 
cross, and I see you have not altogether put away childish 
things. All this dissipation is making you ill, your roses are 
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turncoats from Lancaster to York. However, Dorsetshire 
and the White Cottage will cure you. Next week you are 
going honied 

That was what I wanted, home — I wanted to go back to 
the placid life where the evil, the sadness, the perplexities 
of the world were things unknown. If happiness had been 
passive hitherto, unhappiness had not been active. There 
two paths lay distinctly before me — one right, one wrong , 
one to be chosen, one to be shunned. I had never heard of 
the possibility of wandering along an unknown road which 
led I knew not where, and had no mark to tell me whether 
it was right or wrong. No one had warned me of such a 
possible contingency ; I was frightened, for on such a puz- 
zling road I had been set, and along it I must pick my way, 
now limping and alarmed, now pressing recklessly ahead, 
now intoxicated by the beauty of the prospect, now daunted 
by the fear of danger. 

" I have written to Miss Ruxton and I have spoken to 
Mr. Anstruther," he continued ; " I have been arbitrator, 
mediator, and oiled feather. I am to take you down to her 
next Monday on my way to Devonshire ; you have leave of 
absence for a fortnight, and then I shall pounce in upon you 
and carry you back, a prisoner, to Smerdon. Don't thank 
me, you did all that ages ago, it was only the fulfillment of 
my promise." 

Not thank him ! how could I help it ? He listened to 
my incoherent words half-impatiently. 

" Are you so pleased as all that, Madge ? There must 
be something radically wrong with us at Smerdon, or you 
would not be so overjoyed at the thought of getting away." 

" It is not because I want to get away," I told him, 
quickly, " it is because I want to go home." 

" Are you moped and bullied and bored to death with 
your grandfather and me ? " 

" Where's mother ? " poor little Rachel put in, piteously ; 
" no one isn't talking to me." 

I left my seat and went over to the couch and spoke to 
her. Mr. Carew took no notice of the child, but still ad- 
dressed me. 

" I shall drive you over in the dog-cart to Smerdon to- 
morrow morning," he said. " We must not breakfast late, 
for I must start early; I have a good deal to do and I have 
to be back here in time for dinner." 
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"Mr. Lindsay asked me to stay on with them until 
Saturday." 

u Would you rather stay ? " 

" I can't stay, I have not asked grandpapa." 

" Never mind that, I can manage it for you ; do just as 
you wish." 

" I think I had better go." 

" Very well, I shall be at Smerdon each day for an hour 
or two, if I can get away." 

" Grandpapa will be so glad to see you," I said, gently. 
The firelight flared up brightly and fell on bis face, showing 
the lines set there ; he was looking jaded and tired, I 
thought. 

u And will you be glad, or not ? " 

" I shall stand all day at the library window and watch 
for you." 

To be ready to throw a stone at me as soon as I come 
in sight, eh ? " 

He had taken my mortal earnestness in joke, so I had to 
laugh and joke too. 

There is nurse," poor neglected Rachel broke in. " I 
hear her coming, I am so glad." 

u Jocelyn," I whispered in a flurry, * I heard every word 
you said, every syllable." 

" Of course you did," he answered, " you were listening 
hard." 

Neither he nor I could say more on the subject ; for 
just then the nurse came into the room bringing a summons 
to the stage for Jocelyn, who, with a yawn which was half a 
sigh, departed. Then I, no longer tired or dispirited, bade 
Rachel good-by and disappeared into my own room ; I was 
beginning to find a new charm in solitude. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" When proud pied April, dressed in all her trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything." 

If the tableaux were not in the highest degree perfect, 
and an unrivaled success, then our audience deceived us ; 
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for laudation, applause, congratulation greeted the perform- 
ance on every side. I suppose that gauze and good-nature 
united in concealing that Paris had forgotten his apple ; 
that Hermoine's nose (upon which the whole strength of the 
lime-light had been concentrated with awful effect) was in- 
adequately whitened; that the faces of the Seasons were 
contorted by the torture of repressing their laughter ; that 
Auld Robin Gray's hair was black as ink and shorn in mar- 
tial fashion, with many other slight defects which were over- 
looked by our indulgent critics. 

When, the tableaux over and dancing began, I went 
down-stairs, after having changed the garb of charity for 
that of frivolity, I was surprised to meet Mr. Levett. I 
made my way to him at once, I was very pleased to see him, 
for among so many comparative strangers he seemed to be 
an old friend. 

He did not dance, he told me to my chagrin, so I went 
away with him into the conservatory, and there we sat and 
talked. He was very kind, and he said the tableaux had 
been beautiful, and we discussed them all one after the 
other. 

All the while I could hear the distant sound of the waltz 
that the band was playing, and to which my feet beat time. 

Presently the music ceased, and then the people poured 
out of the dancing-room and passed us. I stopped talking 
to look at them. The girls were a little breathless and 
flushed, their eyes shone soft and bright, their expression 
was radiant and smiling. I longed to dance myself and 
to look as they did. 

My time was coming, for Fay approached me— Fay ac- 
companied by her Tom, whom she led, an unwilling lamb, 
to be sacrificed at my shrine. 

a Here you are, Maggie, I've been looking for you. Con- 
servatory already, I'm ashamed ! I want Tom to dance the 
next with you. It is a polka ; he is no good at a waltz, but 
at a polka he is capital." 

Fay was very cheerful ; if Tom was a pis-aller, still at a 
ball or out of a ball he was always a companion to her mind. 
He was a docile, controllable, and reasonable appendage, 
who was ready to accept Fay's plans, laws, and philosophy 
as indisputable — their anticipated marriage was a marriage 
arranged in heaven, the two suited one another to a T. Fay 
disclosed the ludicrous foibles of her neighbors for his en- 
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tertaintnent, she provided his opinions for him, she laid 
down the law and gave her orders smartly, but with an airy 
indifference which concealed her dogmatism. By doing 
this she saved him much trouble, he was happy in her com- 
pany because he was inactive, and inaction (of mind) was 
delightful to him. He did not realize that hers was the 
master-spirit, or, doubtless, manlike, he would have hotly 
resented her guidance — later I drew these deductions, at 
that time I was much interested in and deferential toward 
this, the first specimen of an impassioned lover with whom 
I had met That he was impassioned I could not doubt, 
Fay had expatiated a thousand times upon his devotion (in 
direct contrast to her apathy), and though I had learned to 
take Fay's tales cautiously — truth, though stranger, is not 
so fertile a field from which to draw conversation as fiction, 
and to fiction, unfettered by fact, her garrulous tongue had 
constant recourse. There was no doubt about Tom, he 
stood before me. He was staring at Fay, and, as proof 
positive of an unutterable passion, he certainly looked ex- 
cessively foolish, quite as foolish as she had said was the 
case. 

Presently I danced with Tom ; he had a narrow face like 
a hatchet, narrow eyes with fat lids the shape of three-cor- 
nered jam puffs, and his voice was thick and flaky — like the 
pastry of the puffs. 

" Met your uncle some years ago down at what-do-you- 
call-it," he began, as he piloted me down the passage on our 
way to the ball-room. 

" Did you really ? " My father's only brother had lived 
and died at Alexandria ; u what-do-you-call-it ? " was Alex- 
andria, of course. " How very odd ; and how did you know 
he was my uncle ? And when were you at Alexandria ? " 

" Never been at Alexandria in my life. I met your uncle 
'down at whose-his-name's place in Kent. Cricket week, 
you know, no end of a time. The Lindsays were there, 
too, first time I saw her ; isn't she a ripper? No one in this 
room a patch on her. Don't suppose your uncle's so fast as 
he was, couldn't he put 'em in ten thousand miles an hour? 
dead on the wicket too. Bowled W. G. second ball with 
a — Hulloa ! come on, now's our time." 

And, before I could fathom the black mysteries of his 
speech, off we plunged into the thick, the very thick, of the 
polka. Under his skilled protection I dashed unhurt amid 
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the uproariously energetic throng of dancers. Over the 
vibrating floor we flew at a reckless pace, a mad rush up the 
room, a wild helter-skelter back again, a well-timed flash 
past a dangerous couple, a glide through a maze of dancers, 
a pause to revolve teetotum-wise. He was a scientific polker. 
I resigned myself and my safety into his hands, and never 
before nor since has the delight of dancing equaled the 
whirl of that bewitching motion. 

Before the polka was over, my programme was no longer 
empty, my fellow-actors asked me to dance with them, and 
Mrs. Lindsay introduced me to several strangers who did 
the same. 

Mrs. Lindsay was the most beautiful of many beautiful 
women. She wore a black dress, folds of heavy black lace 
intensified the intense fairness of her skin, and rubies again 
gleamed in her hair and round her throat. I did not see 
her dance at all until quite late in the evening, but she was 
imbued with the spirit of dancing, her eyes were lustrous 
and brilliant. 

In the art of entertaining successfully she excelled ; she 
was everywhere, no one could be partnerless unwillingly, 
nor could any one feel himself neglected in her house. 
Whenever I was near enough to hear her speak, I listened 
for the little laugh with which she was wont to finish her 
sentences. She had spoiled that laugh for me forever, it did 
not ring true, she had wrung the mirth out of it by the words 
she had spoken with such desperate earnestness a few hours 
back. 

I watched her talking to her husband ; for a few mo- 
ments they were standing side by side and alone at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. She was smiling up into his face and speak- 
ing eagerly, her eyes were grave though her laugh was light ; 
he listened moodily to what she was saying, and then, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, he turned away and left her. The 
next time I saw her she was with Jocelyn ; she was silent 
then and looking on the ground. Jocelyn was speaking to 
her, though he was speaking quietly he was frowning, and 
his eyes were dark and angry. Then the music ceased, the 
dance was over, and my partner led me away. 

Low down upon my programme, opposite the thirteenth 
and fourteenth dances, was scrawled a hieroglyphic, a hiero- 
glyphic to which my eyes constantly wandered, a hieroglyphic 
which illuminated the card with a heart-warming glow, be- 
10 
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cause it foretold — well, it foretold two dances in which the 
entire happiness of that happy evening was to be concen- 
trated. 

44 On the grass of the cliff, at the verge of the steep, 
God planted a garden, a garden of sleep," 

I hummed joyously in unison with the band ; the words 
were not particularly gay, and the air was plaintive, but the 
thirteenth waltz had come, and the thirteenth waltz meant 
that hour toward which the slow minutes, " for in a minute 
there are many days," had crawled dawdling. 

When the music began I was standing by an open win- 
dow and Mr. Levett was beside me. 

" Are you dancing this ? " he asked me. 

" Yes, oh, yes ! I am dancing everything ; " with some 
pride. " Will you take me into the ball-room now, so that 
I may be ready when he comes." 

" He ? Who is he, Miss Chamberlain ? " 

" He is Mr. Carew," I said, looking straight at Mr. Lev- 
ett. "lam going to dance this waltz and the next with 
him." 

" Do you like dancing so much as all this ? " 

" I love it" 

" Do you know that we are the only animals which dance 
to music by choice, not compulsion : it is a curious attri- 
bute." 

Meanwhile Mr. Levett had conducted me, as I had 
asked him to do, into the ball-room, and I took up my posi- 
tion at the top of the room, close to the flower-decked 
mantel-piece. It was a conspicuous place, from which I 
could watch the door. 

The watching of the door may mean so much or so little, 
it may mean all or nothing, it may be watched in despair or 
with idle unconcern. f 

A writer once wrote : " Alas, for that girl to whom the 
time has come when she watches the ball-room door ; " and, 
alas, for me, I watched and I watched in vain. 

Among the many girls and men who crowded into the 
room, one face was missing ; the familiar figure, the broad 
shoulders, in search for which my tell-tale eyes were glued 
incessantly to the doorway, never came. 

Mr. Levett did not leave me, he stayed by my side and 
talked to me. 
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The band thundered discordantly, the repetition of the 
air distracted me, and the revolving figures reeled giddily 
past. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes had passed, the room was 
emptying, the dancers were getting exhausted, a little longer 
and the waltz would be over ; Jocelyn had not come, and 
now he was not coming. 

" Mr. Carew has forgotten me." I told Mr. Levett this 
palpable fact as though I expected him to be surprised and 
possibly to contradict me ; but he did not contradict me, he 
said : 

" Yes," gravely ; and then he added : " Will you come 
away from this place, it is so hot, and you are looking 
tired ? " 

" I shall wait until the end," I said. I knew what Mr. 
Levett was thinking, and the knowledge made me angry and 
defiant. " If Mr. Carew came and found that I was not 
here, he would not know that I had waited for him so 
long." 

" You are very kind to Carew," Mr. Levett responded, 
with a chuckle. 

" This is his dance," I replied ; my foot, hidden by my 
ball dress, was tapping the ground impatiently. " Not the 
beginning, nor the middle, but all of it from the very first to 
the last note, I gave it him." 

" You overdo your generosity." 

Faster and faster clashed the music : 

" On the grass of the cliff, at the verge of the steep, 
God planted a garden, the garden of sleep." 

The cornet seemed to shriek these words through the 
crash of the other instruments ; it was a din, a pandemo- 
nium, I was deafened, but I would not go. Even when the 
waltz was ended, and the dancers had all tripped away from 
the room, I did not follow them. I remained where I was. 
Mr. Levett had grown silent and thoughtful, and I stood 
leaning against the wall. I had picked a full-blown red 
tulip from among the moss upon the mantel-piece, and 
with ruthless fingers I tore it, petal from petal. I became 
aware that Mr. Levett was staring at me, he had small, in- 
significant features, but his mouth was close-shut and com- 
pressed, it curved with obstinate determination, and there 
was purpose and resolve in his face. I drew myself to- 
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gether, by an intuition, I felt what was coming as I looked 
at him, I knew what he would say, I predicted every word 
as it came. 

" Miss Chamberlain, forgive me, I must speak to you. 
You are so young and so ignorant, what do you know of 
life? You are gliding down-stream in a reckless way, it 
won't be smooth sailing for you further on, let me warn 
you." 

He spoke vehemently, and I listened with my eyes upon 
the naked stalk of the deflowered tulip. 

" What do you mean ? " I asked, stiffly, though, alas ! I 
knew the answer before it came. 

" I mean that you should have followed my advice and 
put an end to that preposterous scheme. It is not too late 
now to stop it, nip it in the bud. Don't play with fire, it is 
dangerous play." 

*' This is not fair to any one, Mr. Levett. You make me 
wish I had been dumb rather than have chattered of my 
personal perplexities with you." 

"There are worse losses than loss of speech, Miss 
Chamberlain," he answered, dogmatically, " and from such 
losses I will do my best to save you, it is my duty to reopen 
the subject. You know nothing of Carew, you are as igno- 
rant as that flower which you have spoilt." 

I do not know whether it was a demon or an angel which 
his opposition raised in me, but I do know that it was a 
strong, fierce spirit that spoke in a calm cold voice — a voice 
that had nothing in common with the hot, unhappy heart 
whence sprang the convictions to which it gave utterance. 

44 One moment, Mr. Levett — you are wasting your fears 
and your words. Mr. Carew has not spoken a word, not 
one. But if he should ask me to marry him I shall know 
that he — likes me, me only, me alone. He is true, I shall 
trust him. I believe nothing, nothing unless he himself 
says so." 

This was ambiguously expressed, but he plucked out my 
meaning. 

" How unpractical you are ! Has Carew asked you to 
marry him ? No, and he never will ; neither Mr. Anstruth- 
er's wishes nor his own sense of expedience have induced 
him to do so. Why did he bring you here ? The answer is 
simple enough. He brought you here because he hoped 
you might meet some one to whom you would grow at- 
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tached, some one nearer your own age and who had a heart 
to offer you, some one who could appreciate the charm of 
your youth and freshness. Don't you see what an easy so- 
lution such an event would be to his difficulty. I do not 
like to hurt your feelings, God knows it is the last thing in 
the world I desire to do ; but, at the risk of wounding you 
to the quick, I wiH open your eyes. You shall not walk 
blindfold to an unhappy fate. You mujt be told that a man 
who for years and years has been constantly at the beck 
and call of a young and most beautiful woman, a man who 
remains at her beck and call up to this moment, can have 
nothing to offer you which is worthy of your acceptance." 

" That is for me to decide," I said, holding my head up 
and facing him with steady eyes ; " and, now, Mr. Levett, 
you have told me, you have warned me, you have said 
everything which you think it your duty to say, and which 
it is necessary for me to hear. • May we change the sub- 
ject ? " 

" You should not be angry with me. I am not to blame." 

" No, no, you are very kind, but, as no doubt you can 
imagine, I would rather not discuss it." 

Miss Chamberlain, I did not know you were so head- 
strong and perverse. Don't sacrifice everything to pride." 
And he was blindly compelling me to sacrifice all things in 
heaven and earth to pride. I wonder if a man who, like 
Mr. Levett, is resolute, nay, inflexible of purpose, ^ho, from 
the highest grounds and with the best intentions, loves to 
direct and govern his neighbor, I wonder if such a man 
knows what unnecessary pain he causes in a world already 
sadly overf ul of unnecessary pain ? " Don't let things slide," 
he went on, with obstinate insistence. " For your own sake, 
for his sake, put an end to the whole idea. You do not 
care for him, he does not care for you, explain this to Mr. 
Anstruther, and explain it at once, before it goes further, 
while there is time. It is not a pleasant thing to say, but be 
courageous, say it because it is right, the right thing to say." 

I was shaken, irresolute, he saw this and pressed his ad- 
vantage. 

" I told you an easy way in which you could free your- 
self from your difficulties ; " with a laugh, so strange and 
nervous, that, preoccupied as I was, it struck my attention. 
He began to pace to and fro the empty ball-room, and I had 
to step quickly to keep up with him. 
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" What do you mean ? " I asked him for the second time ; 
this time I waited, breathless, for his answer. 

" You might marry some one else." Mr. Levett did not 
chuckle, he was in earnest. 

" There is no one in the world who would care to marry 
me ; " with a sigh of relief. 

"There is some one. Some one who loves you very 
much, and whose strongest wish on earth is for your happi- 



ness." 



" Do you mean that you would like to marry me?" I 
questioned, with an incredulous smile. 

44 Yes, I do mean that ; " very decidedly. I looked at 
him in amazement. I neither blushed nor was I abashed. 

44 Will you marry me, dear ? " he said ; and he stretched 
out his hand and laid it on my arm. He looked at me 
as Jocelyn had looked that night long ago in the old school- 
room. I shook his hand off my arm impatiently. 

"No, no, I can't marry you; you are only joking, it is 
not a nice sort of joke. I shall never marry at all. And 
the band men are listening to every word you say. Oh, I 
beg your pardon, I don't mean to be rude, you are so very 
kind, but you don't understand." 

" Kind," he said, under his breath, with an impatient 
sigh, " kind. Good heavens, what a word to use about such 
a matter ! How am I to show you what I — " 

44 Madge," broke in a voice — a voice that drove the blood 
from my cheeks and set my fingers trembling. " Madge, I 
am so sorry to be late, it is unpardonable of me; I came as 
soon as I could, I was detained until this moment." 

" Here you are at last, Carew," said Mr. Levett, with 
frigid emphasis on the at last. " We had given you up." 

44 No wonder ; I am shamefully, disgracefully late. 

" You are too late," I hardly knew my own voice it was 
so hard and cold : " the dance is over." 

44 But the next is mine." 

I moved a step nearer Mr. Levett. 

4< I am too tired to dance any more," I said. 

44 If you are tired we will go and rest, but the dance is 
mine. I have come for it. Levett, please to relinquish my 
property." 

At the word " property " I mutinied. 

"I am my own property," I returned, quickly, "and I 
am going to dance this with Mr. Levett." 
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" In that case," Jocelyn remarked, succinctly, " I have no 
more to say." 

Had not Fay, in her infinite wisdom, declaimed to me 
upon the obtuseness of men ? I could now add an illustration 
to verify her statement, for Mr. Levett turned to me in won- 
dering surprise : 

" I wish I could dance with you," he declared, awkward- 
ly, " but, unfortunately, I have promised to take Mrs. Pine- 
coffin in to supper." 

" Then take me away from here," I implored him, hur- 
riedly. Jocelyn was standing so close, watching me with his 
inscrutable eyes. a The music is beginning again, the peo- 
ple are coming back, and the room is stifling hot, I can not 
breathe." 

" Take her into the smoking-room, Levett," said Jocelyn, 
authoritatively, " it's cool and quiet in there and she can rest 
in peace." 

And, as I moved away with Mr. Levett, I saw the last 
speaker cross the room to where Mrs. Lindsay stood and 
begin talking to her. 

My companion was staring at me curiously. 

" Miss Chamberlain, one moment ago you were defending 
Carew against the world, and then you speak to him like 
this. Do you know what you are doing ? " 

u That is just it," I muttered, between my teeth. " I 
don't know what I am doing." 

And when he had taken me into the smoking-room and 
left me there alone in the " cool and quiet," I prayed that 
the ground would open and swallow me up. 

Mr. Lindsay's smoking-room had been converted into a 
dimly-illumined softly-cushioned, beflowered retreat, a ball- 
room accessory such as was required to meet the exigencies 
of the evening ; the attractions of the supper-room must have 
drained it of its inmates, for I rested there alone. Such rest 
as is to be enjoyed by a mind ajar, out of tune with its sur- 
roundings, impatient with itself, and a heart which beats like 
a sledge-hammer at every sound it hears. 

Soon I caught the sound I had half dreaded and half 
longed to hear ; some one was approaching. I slunk down 
in a dark comer and tried to hide myself behind the bush 
of scarlet geranium standing there. .Vain endeavor, for 
my yellow head would not sink below the level of the blos- 
soms ! Steps trod the passage, and while my silken skirts 
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were still rustling from my sudden movement Jocelyn en- 
tered the room. I dropped my eyes and screwed myself 
back into my corner, but he had seen me, he crossed the 
intervening space and halted in front of me. 

" Madge," he said, and the very tone of his voice ban- 
ished every other feeling in the world but the full satisfac- 
tion of his presence. I have given you five minutes in 
which to forgive me. I am so sorry, figuratively I am on 
my bended knees before you. Are you still angry ? " 

A feeling stronger than anger subdued me ; as it shook 
my resolve, so it would have shaken my voice had I spoken. 

" Do you think I did not eat my heart out with fury at 
not dancing with you ? " he questioned, hotly. " Do you 
think I had forgotten our waltz ? Impossible, for I swear 
to you that the thought of it has been with me all day ; if 
I had had my way, every waltz should have been mine, 
every word of yours, and look of yours, mine, too." 

He was in vehement earnestness, he spoke ardently, 
passionately ; he frightened me, I shrank back in my 
corner. 

" Poor little Madge," he said, more quietly, " first I neg- 
lect you, then I frighten you ; upon my honor, I deserve to 
be shot. Look at me, Maggie, I want to see the sunshine 
back in your blue eyes. Listen to the music. Don't cheat 
me out of my dance. Am I * too late ' still ? No, I won't 
believe it. I am waiting ; come, Madge." 

And I went, of course I went. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Most illogical, 
Irrational nature of our womanhood, 
That blushes one way, feels another way, 
And prays, perhaps, another." 

One, two, three, four, five, chimed the French clock 
from the mantel-piece with a deprecatory cadence. No 
wonder it was aggrieved, for my candle had been flaring in 
its face for three long hours. 

Yes, three hours had passed since I had gone ostensibly 
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to bed, but in reality to the fantastic intoxication of waking 
dreams. Such dreams as are dreamed but once in a life- 
time. 

Where I had taken my seat three hours before, there I 
still sat immovable. Clad in my ball-dress, with my roses, 
black, battered, dead, still pinned upon my breast and my 
programme clasped in my gloved hands and my eyes staring 
sightlessly before me. 

Unconscious of time, or place, or cold, I waited motion- 
less as that deprecating clock, which worked on sadly but 
unceasingly through the night. The heart of the clock 
ticked the moments away with unvarying rhythmic monot- 
ony, while my heart beat out a less mechanical melody as 
unnumbered as the murmurs of the ocean and as diversified 
as God's star-decked heavens, and yet connected by one soft 
harmonious note. 

Well, such nights come to most of us — so I have been 
told. We turn from the memory of them with half a sigh 
for a vanished dream, and half a sneer for the folly of a 
fool. 

I had burned the candles down to the sockets, probably 
I had caught cold, this was foolish. I said so with a tender 
smile lingering on my lips. Over what had I spent the last 
three hours ? In " torturing one poor word ten thousand 
ways," in extracting a boundless treasure therefrom, in liv- 
ing over and over again through the fag-end of an over- 
crowded waltz. A waltz that had been the one waltz of the 
evening, as my partner had been the one person in the room, 
as the words he had spoken were the only words worth re- 
membering, indeed the only words which could be remem- 
bered, for they filled every nook and crevice of the mind. 

Our waltz had ended, and he was standing beside me 
among the crowd of panting dancers who were on their way 
from the ball-room, when Fay had beckoned to us from the 
staircase. He had motioned me to sit down on a sofa close 
by, and then he had obeyed Fay's summons. 

il I shall be back again in a minute, Madge," he had 
said, as he left me, but he " was not back in a minute ; " on 
the contrary, he was a. long time away. When he did re- 
turn it was only to tell me that he could not stay with me. 
" I have promised to help Lindsay," he had said, " there is 
so much to be done at this sort of thing. I can't stop, I 
must go." 
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" Are you tired ? " I had asked, gently. "You look very 
tired." 

" Do you mean I look cross, Madge ? I am cross and 
deadly sick of every one and everything but you. I want 
you all to myself, all by myself. Don't run away, I get 
hustled into speaking the truth bluntly and then I frighten 
you. But you like me better than you did, Lady April ; 
good-night, good-night — darling." 

Fay had repeatedly told me that on no account was 
any credit of any sort to be given to words the strongest, 
the tenderest, the most welcome unless those words formed 
a distinct question to which a distinct answer must be given. 
She added that "of course she had flirted, but it was a 
mere waste of time." It meant nothing and it led to 
nothing. 

Mr. Levett had warned, advised, indeed he had almost 
threatened and upbraided me. Without a chuckle or a 
smile he had even shown me a path by which (at his ex- 
pense) I could extricate myself from a possible misfortune. 
His earnestness had impressed me for a moment, but now 
— now I wanted to know nothing but that I had turned the 
lock of my heart and opened therein a secret drawer, the 
contents of which dazzled and amazed me. Doubts, mis- 
givings, suspicions, and every indication of self were crushed 
and buried beneath the treasure I had found. I could not 
remain gloating miserlike over my riches forever, but the 
awakening from my dream was very gradual. 

The striking of that accusing clock, the sudden flicker 
and death of an exhausted candle, a stream of imaginative 
cold water which trickled between my bare shoulders — 
these circumstances combined to drag me down from an 
ideal existence and forced me to grapple with the realities 
of life. 

Slipping down from my seat upon the bed I stood up, 
then my exasperated body remonstrated in its sordid, for- 
cible, jealous way against the insane indulgence of its twin 
brother ; it was stiff, cramped, and aching from commingled 
fatigue and cold. I began to pull off my gloves, a foot or 
so of intricate unlacing must be accomplished by my 
frozen fingers, a dozen other unwelcome musts lay before 
me. 

Through the silence of the silent night I heard a soft 
continuous sound like the rustle of a rising wind among ivy 
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leaves, and yet it was not altogether like the wind, because 
it did not come in gusts nor variably, but was an uninter- 
rupted murmur which grew louder and louder as the mo- 
ments passed. 

I was too absent to take much heed of it, or indeed of 
anything which was unconnected with an importunate fac- 
ulty of limited retrospection lately acquired. Where this 
mysterious sound had its origin, whence it came, or what it 
signified, did not trouble me, because just then nothing 
could trouble me. 

I took my programme close to my one candle, the one 
candle Which still lived, though it, too, was near its latter 
end, and read and re-read its interesting contents. Then I 
raked together the few live coals in the fireplace, and tried 
to thaw my starved fingers by their scanty warmth ; as I 
was so engaged, with a sputtering remonstrance the wick 
of the candle splashed into a lake of melted wax and went 
out, leaving me in darkness. 

This was a catastrophe, but it could not be helped ; the 
moon would light me to bed, and would even aid me in 
deciphering that beautiful hieroglyphic on my programme. 
Through the window-blind a light was visible, a strong un- 
steady light which I had taken to be the glow of a full 
moon, but which, when I had drawn up the blind and 
looked out, I discovered came from the house and fell 
upon the lawn and on the dark shrubs, in broad and lurid 
flashes. 

For a moment I idly watched the play of the light, and 
then, like a blow, the knowledge struck me of what that 
light meant and what that sound signified to which I, like 
a fool, had listened absently for the past hour. 

The hasp of the window was stiff and my fingers were 
perished, but I opened the sash and leaned out. My room 
was directly over the smoking-room, and next to it upon 
the right hand was a wide window that opened from the 
landing — the main landing from whence the short staircase 
branched that led to the nurseries and to my room. Through 
this window vigorous flames were darting and licking up the 
outside wall of the house, masses of smoke rolled forth from 
behind the flames and blotted the sky from sight. As soon 
as my window was open, the unmuffled crackling and roar 
of fire filled the room, as did the smoke and smell of burn- 
ing. 
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I closed the window and ran across the room on my way 
to rouse the household, but directly I opened the door a 
volume of smoke broke in a heavy cloud against my advanc- 
ing figure and drove me back, blind and half-suffocated, 
into the room. 

The sensation of panting, struggling breathlessness was 
so awful that I stood and gasped, neither advancing nor re- 
treating, all sense or courage seemed dashed out of me. 
Then, with one hand over my smarting eyes, I groped my 
way into the passage, calling, " Fire, fire !" in a voice 
smothered between choking coughs. Three times I tried 
to force my way down the little flight of steps, and three 
times I was driven back by the smoke and heat ; as far as I 
could judge, the narrow entry to the landing and probably 
some part of the landing itself was in flames. Once I had 
reached the bottommost stair when I remembered for the 
first time that I was not alone in the distant wing of that 
lonely house, and that to those whom I left behind me the 
danger was far greater than to those to whom, in a frenzy 
of apprehension, I was trying to force my way. 

From such a thought action was inseparable. I turned 
for the fourth time and stumbled up the steps and on into 
the nursery ; it was dim with smoke, smoke crept through 
every crevice and rolled in a thin cloud overhead. Beyond 
the day nursery was Rachel's bedroom ; it was entered 
through the former room, and into it I hurried, closing the 
door behind me. 

A night light was burning on the table, and in the dim 
light I saw Rachel lying propped on a sea of pillows, her 
eyes were wide open and fixed on me. In an adjacent bed 
the nurse lay breathing heavily and fast asleep. 

" Don't be frightened, Rachel," I said, cheerfully, " it's 
only me. You know me, don't you? I must wake up 
nurse, I want her." 

Nurse was awake by the time* I had finished speaking, 

and out of bed. She understood the situation instantly, 

and made signs to me to be quiet for fear of alarming the 

child. I whispered to her of the danger of a moment's de- 
lay. 

" You must carry Rachel," I urged, dragging a blanket 
off the bed and wrapping it round the woman's shoulders, 
take her in your arms, put this shawl round her. In an- 
other moment it will be too late, if it is not too late already/* 
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But Rachel refused to be touched, she wailed and pushed 
us away. I beseeched, implored, prayed, but she was per- 
fectly obstinate, she clung to the side of the couch and 
sobbed. 

" All right, Rachel, don't cry," I said, " we are not going 
to take you, it is too late." I knew it would be impossible 
to force our way, with a struggling burden, through the 
ever - increasing heat and smoke of that narrow stair- 
case. 

The nurse seemed to have no thought beyond soothing 
Rachel's fully aroused terror ; she knelt by her side, covered 
her face and hands with kisses, and assured her that she 
was " quite safe ; " " Nana was with her, so there was noth- 
ing to be afraid of ; " " God would take care of his poor 
little Rachel and put out the ugly fire," even when the room 
was filling with smoke and the flames were lighting up the 
garden as brightly as sunshine could have done. 

I stood by the open window and called for help. Again 
and again I sent my voice ringing through the air and echo- 
ing round the house. It seemed impossible that a score of 
people lay quietly sleeping while a furnace blazed at their 
doors and threatened them with death. Such a death as of 
which it is fearful only to dream. 

All the power I could throw into my voice was as noth- 
ing, it never rose with sufficient strength to pierce the dread- 
ful roar of the fire. But I went on calling, louder and 
louder. My voice was hoarse and cracked, but I still called 
for " Help, help, help ! " in an agony of fear. 

Suddenly, I ceased my cries, and listened ; for a sound, 
a beautiful sound which seemed to come from heaven, 
though heaven and the moon and stars were obscured by 
the driving clouds of smoke, reached me. It was an answer- 
ing cry to mine, a prolonged cry in which many voices 
joined, and which drowned, for an instant, the clamor of 
the fire. Almost at the same moment the house-bell rang 
out a thundering peal that would be heard at the lodge, at 
the stables, and for a mile around. 

Though the fire was rapidly gaining ground, and I 
could see tongues of flame curling through the roof and 
darting from out the lower windows, I was no longer afraid. 
I turned back into the room. 

u It is all right, Rachel," I said ; the relief in my voice 
carried conviction of safety with it. " Mother is coming, 
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we shall see her presently through the window. She has 
woke up and she will come to look for her little girl." 

Happiness is infectious ; Rachel stopped crying, and 
stared at me. 

" Will she be all black and ugly, too ? " she asked. And 
when I told her, " I did not know but we must look and 
see," my stratagem answered, for she commanded me with 
fractious impatience to take her over to the window so that 
she could see mother coming. I was sick with the dread that 
I should hurt the little feeble, misshapen body which I took 
in my untutored arms, but she did not wince nor moan as I 
carried her across to the open window. . And she listened 
and looked as I dilated to her on the beauty of the fire, 
pointed out to her the softness of the swaying clouds of re- 
volving smoke, the color of the boisterous flames, the swift 
darting tongues of red fire, the bewitching showers of sparks. 
I made a fairy story of everything, I talked fast, it was a 
hard fight against her fears, but I fought and conquered, 
she was too much interested and astonished to be afraid. 

Meanwhile the nurse, with anxious eyes which hardly 
left Rachel's face, scrambled into some clothes and began 
to ransack drawers and cupboards, and make a heap of her 
possessions upon a sheet which she spread upon the ground. 

" There, miss," she said, with a breathless groan, " there's 
my Paisley shawl in which my poor mother was married 
sixty years ago ; if I go it goes, but otherwise I'll never part 
with it this side the grave." 

In my hand I held a piece of paper, it was crumpled, 
dirty, illegible — it was my Paisley shawl. 

The wind was rising and it blew the smoke in front of 
our window, but I could see figures coming round the far 
corner of the house and running across the lawn toward us. 
I called to them, and the nurse came over and joined her 
voice to mine. 

" Don't, don't, I'm afraid. Take me away ! " cried 
Rachel, struggling in my tired arms. 

" Hark, dear, some one is calling. Listen ! " 

And some one was calling; voices mingled and vied 
with each other in telling us that we were safe, they were 
fetching a long ladder which would reach us, it would be 
there in a minute, there was no danger. And then the 
friendly ladder came and was placed against the window- 
ledge, and into strong and ready arms I handed Rachel, 
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who was now crying piteously for her mother. Then nurse, 
with a sheetful of bulgy possessions and a china sheet-dog 
with pink ears under her arm, clambered laboriously 
through the window, and, directed and assisted by our res- 
cuer, descended the ladder. The Paisley shawl and she 
were safe. 

" You brought nothing into the world, neither shall you 
carry anything out." Awful decree ! which cuts all ways 
and leaves a wound in every heart. Paisley shawls are to 
be left behind. "Neither do you carry anything out," 
neither that faded photograph, nor that ring locked in your 
jewel-case, nor that bundle of letters at which you hardly 
dare trust yourself to glance because there are depths, 
there are pools in the dark stream of life so deep that it 
would be worse than madness to fathom them. "You 
brought nothing into the world" (but it is a rich world, 
where you found much to desire and to possess), " neither 
shall you carry anything out." 

Close behind the nurse I came ; it was no great distance 
to the ground, but the time which it took to traverse seemed 
an eternity. 

"Is every one here?" I questioned, before my feet 
touched the ground. 

" Bless you, no, mum, most of them are getting out the 
silver and the pictures where they can." 

" Is every one safe ? " 

" Every one, mum, so far as I know." 

The coachman, who had rescued us, answered my ques- 
tion, the rest of the little group had gathered round Mrs. 
Lindsay. Rachel was in her arms and she was bending 
down to kiss her white face and wet eyes with passionate 
tenderness ; she had no eyes nor thoughts for me, and the 
remainder of the group were strangers, they neither looked 
at nor welcomed me. I walked away from them with a 
dreary sense of forlornness. My loosened hair hung on my 
neck, my singed and ruined dress still rustled after me as I 
walked away, on my uncovered arms and shoulders the heat 
of the fire fell. 

Upon the lawn grew a cedar, round the trunk of the 
cedar was a roughly contrived seat ; thither I made my way, 
and there I took up my station and watched. I could not 
think or my thoughts would have been sad, every sense was 
absorbed in the sense of sight. 
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The house was old and it burnt like tinder ; the engines 
had come, but the fire was too thoroughly set to be over- 
powered. The silver streams of water which deluged the 
roof and were poured through the red-hot window-frames 
irritated rather than checked the flames. There seemed to 
be a human passion in the fire, a merciless, frantic, revenge- 
ful passion, a passion uncontrolled and uncontrollable, that 
cried defiance to the little band of men who with set teeth 
and steadfast eyes fought it valiantly, but in vain. 

The whole of the right wing of the house was ablaze, the 
rising wind stirred the flames to redoubled fury, they leaped 
to the further side of the house and broke from the bed- 
room windows over there. The front door was impassable, 
but against some of the lower windows ladders had been 
placed, and up and down those ladders men were constantly 
passing, laden with such things as could be brought away 
from the doomed house. The roar of the fire was like the 
thundering of an angry sea upon the shingles, and its light, 
though shadowed and darkened by the whirling, wind-tossed 
eddies of indigo smoke, seemed reflected against the neutral 
sky in lurid streaks of scarlet and gamboge. 

The down-curving branches of the cedar threw my figure 
in shadow, but all around the scene was brilliantly, vividly 
bright. Mrs. Lindsay, carrying Rachel and followed by the 
nurse, crossed the lawn in front of me and entered the shrub- 
bery by the path which led to the carriage-drive. Presently 
Jocelyn emerged from the same path and shouted some 
quick order to the firemen ; then, after standing a moment 
to look abstractedly about him, he turned and retraced his 
steps. 

I sat still gazing at the drama enacted before me like a 
child at the pantomime ; and yet not altogether like a child, 
for I was no longer entirely absorbed nor entirely self-for- 
getful. But at least I was out of the way and no trouble to 
any one. 

Freshly fed at every advance, the fire raged with unabated 
vigor, down drenched the everlasting downpour of impotent 
water, to and fro the untiring figures of men moved inces- 
santly. 

But, when the pale rays of gray dawn came creeping 
over everything, the character of the fire altered. It was no 
longer a majestic power, a grand passion, an inspiring mar- 
vel, it was nothing but a devastating evil that wrought mis- 
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chief and left ruin in its trail. The dawn, pure, tender, 
weak in comparison to the light it challenged, conquered, 
subdued, and showed it as it was, undecked by the illusions 
of darkness. 

" Margaret, Margaret, where are you ? " shouted an angry, 
anxious voice from behind me. 

The voice was Jocelyn's, and I, suddenly awakening to 
a sense that, from his point of view, I had not behaved wise- 
ly, crept out from under the drooping branches and answered, 
' Here," shamefacedly. 

" Good heavens, Margaret, why did you play the fool in 
this way ? Till ten minutes ago I thought you were at the 
farm with the other women. Why on earth didn't you go 
there with them ? " 

Except for the smuts on his nose and the dirty streaks 
on his cheeks, he would have been very white ; he was hat- 
less, collarless, his coat was soaking wet and dripping. He 
looked cross and excited. 

" I waited here and watched the fire," I said, humbly. 

" You must be mad," touching my dress. " Nothing on 
but this thing too. Do you want to kill yourself ? Upon 
my soul it was the most childish thing I ever heard." 

He had a shawl on his arm, which he wrapped round 
me unceremoniously. 

" I am very sorry," dejectedly. " I did not know what 
to do or where to go. I was all by myself." 

" Then why did you not go with Mrs. Lindsay ? You 
should have followed her. You must always think for your- 
self and go your own way. Why can't you be content to do 
as other people do ? " 

I turned my face away to hide the tears that started to 
my eyes ; this was harsh fault-finding, and I was too worn 
out in mind and body to resent it. Just or unjust, he was 
angry with me. 

Do you mean to say that for two mortal hours you have 
been under that tree ? " 

" Yes." 

*' Then no wonder you are ashamed of yourself. Come 
now, at any rate, it's ten minutes walk to the farm. Every 
one is there, and Mrs. Lindsay is awfully anxious about you. 
She has only just missed you." 

He strode off across the lawn and down the shrubbery 
path ; I had to walk fast to keep up with him. 
ii ^ 
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" Aren't you dead tired, Madge ? " less severely. 

I nodded in answer. 

" Do you know you frightened me out of my senses ? 
One of the men told me that he had seen you with Mrs. 
Lindsay and that you had gone to the farm with her. So I 
was happy about you. And then, when I could get away, 
you were nowhere to be found, and no one knew where you 
had gone, or anything about you. I warn you, Madge, 
that, if you frighten me, I shall be furious. Great heaven, 
what a time I had not knowing what had become of 
you ! " 

He went on talking. I had forgotten the fire, that there 
ever had been a fire, all about it ; but he had not, he urged 
me to walk quickly, for he had a thousand things to arrange 
with Mr. Lindsay, he said, and he must get back to the 
house as soon as possible. 

" Don't go back," I broke out, suddenly and beseech- 
ingly. u Do stay with me. The house is all burnt to 
pieces, you can not save it, no one can save it. I watched 
the men, they could no more stop the fire than I could stop 
a cannon-ball. Don't go away ; they will all talk and talk, 
and my head aches and I am so tired. Do take me home, 
Jock, back to Smerdon." 

" What, Madge, what is this ? " stopping to look at me in 
the gray light. Jock and home and Smerdon all in one 
sentence ; has the fire driven you there ? Then it is a bless- 
ed fire, it shall be canonized. Take you home, of course I 
will, but not at this moment unfortunately. I'm wet to the 
skin and as black as a sweep, and you — well, you are in- 
sufficiently clad and your curly head wants grooming and 
clothing. Not to put too fine a point upon it, Madge, your 
face is dirty." 

I had forgotten how grotesque and unattractive a figure I 
must appear. I had felt no disgust at the collarless, grimed, 
shock-headed aspect of my companion ; it was manifest that 
he wore no rose-colored spectacles to dim the clearness of 
his sight. 

If the consciousness of being well-dressed gives assur- 
ance, then the contrary knowledge most surely humiliates, 
mortifies, and crushes feminine self-confidence. I walked 
by Mr. Carew's side, discomfited, meek, and ashamed. 

He paused now and then to call attention to the burning 
pile behind us ; the fire filled his thoughts, prompted his 
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conversation. When at length we came near the farm and 
walked up the stony roadway by which it was approached, 
he put out his hand to help me over the rough, frost-hard- 
ened ruts which cut through my thin shoes and hurt my 
feet. But the hand that he took in his was a doubled-up 
fist, containing the crumpled piece of paper on which I set 
a most fictitious value. 

*' Have you hurt your hand ? " anxiously. 

"No." 

" Then why is it doubled up in that way ? " 

" I have something in it." 

" Something. How mysterious ! Is it a letter ? " 

" Not exactly a letter. It is only — only — only my pro- 
gramme." 

A box-edged path intersecting flower-beds lay between 
us and the farm, this distance we traversed in silence ; in his 
damp and dirty hand he still held my clinched fist. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

'* Life treads on life, and heart on heart, 
We press too close in church and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart" 

The female portion of the exiled Manor House guests 
was assembled in the farm-house parlor, and I was received 
by them with such a torrent of questions and counter-ques- 
tions, such ejaculations, surmises, interjections, and thanks- 
givings, the different parts of speech recklessly and unin- 
telligibly commingled, that my companion, after one express- 
ive glance round the community, turned and fled. 

I had much to hear and many congratulations to receive. 
They had, it seemed, one and all decided that I was dead, 
they had one and all decided that they could never forgive 
themselves for having forgotten me, they had one and all 
remembered me just the moment before Jocelyn by his in- 
quiries for me had jogged their treacherous memories. After 
those comforting assurances, there arose a conflicting tem- 
pest of experiences. Each speaker was the heroine of the 
night, each had passed through a hair-breadth escape, each 
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had found herself in some specially awkward predicament, 
each had a grievance, each had smelled smoke, heard sounds, 
and lain awake depressed by evil presentiments, when Mrs. 
Lindsay's cries of fire ! " commingled with the clanging of 
the alarm-bell effectually roused them. I gathered that 
there had been no desperate danger, no imperatively imme- 
diate flight ; they had had not only time to dress, but, in 
most cases, leisure to collect their belongings. 

How the fire had originated remained a mystery, though 
a dozen probable and improbable theories were mooted. 
Mr. Lindsay's dressing-room, the bath-room adjoining it, 
and the passage which led into the right wing of the house, 
were alike impassably ablaze before the fire had been dis- 
covered. The precautions against fire, which every speaker 
pledged himself to adopt in the future, would, if carried into 
effect, render shares in Fire Insurance Companies the most 
paying investments in the world. 

When the first gush of revelations had been exhausted, 
my value as a listener decreased, and then Fay took me 
aside. She had a store of trivialities to confide, for in such 
an emergency weak points are unwittingly betrayed ; though, 
happily, for the most part unobserved. Fay could no more 
overlook a defect than could Miss Ruxton, in earlier days, 
overlook a blot beside an otherwise unimpeachably executed 
copy. I stood warming myself by the fire while Fay strolled 
backward and forward between the group who stood by the 
window watching the distant scene of the calamity and me. 
I did not hear all the incidents she narrated very clearly, 
my head felt light and bewildered after the events of that 
long sleepless night. Presently she remarked tritely that it 
was obvious that I, as well as Mr. Carew, was asleep. I re- 
torted that I did not believe she ever slept, for she was the 
most aggressively wide-awake person in the world. 

" I don't sleep when I ought to be awake. Mr. Carew 
did nothing and helped nobody. I never saw him until we 
were all safe out of the house upon the drive. ' Where's 
Carew ? ' every one asked, and nobody knew. Then out he 
strolled quite nonchalantly with old Mrs. Mantel's petticoat 
in his hand and Rachel's kitten on his arm. Tom says he 
waited to shave and varnish his boots ; at any rate, he did 
nothing but take care of himself." 

" Shave, shave 9 Then you have not seen him," I retorted, 
hotly. " He has been working like a nigger, he is black with 
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smoke and soaked with water, and he smells like a charred 
log." 

" The king can do no wrong. Oh, yes, he's rather nice 
(so you need not turn the colors of a chameleon), but an ab- 
solute monarchy don't suit me, and, my dear, he was asleep. 
Now Tom, and Captain Debreth, and Mr. Lloyd, and John- 
nie Moth were flying in and out of the house the whole time. 
They brought out all the sticks and umbrellas and left the 
Louis Seize clock behind, and Tom went up-stairs to fetch 
his toothbrush and forgot to bring his dressing-case. As 
Mr. Carew was not with Daisy, I thought he must be with 
you or with George. Have you seen George ? " 

" No, I was at the back*of the house ; most of the peo- 
ple were at the front, so I hardly saw any one." 

" Poor George ! all the wit he has will desert him after 
this catastrophe. I suppose Daisy knows where he ia 
Come up-stairs with me and let us ask her about him." 

" Then Mrs. Lindsay is here ? " 

" Yes, she is in the best bedroom — such a quaint room 
with a black bonnet on a bottle as its only ornament — with 
Rachel. Poor little Rachel is as cross as two sticks. You 
know how shy and odd she is at the best of times, and now 
she is quite unbearable, Daisy can't leave her for a moment. 
I do not think it is kind in the end to spoil a child." 

" Anyhow it is kind in the beginning," I said, quickly, 
" and with the end we have nothing to do." 

Scrubbed boards, lavender, home-made bread, a dairy, 
a suspicion of farm-yard, more than a suspicion of cooking 
bacon, these odors were combined to form the peculiar 
farm-house scent agreeable to country nostrils. This I in- 
haled appreciatively as I followed Fay up a steep, uncar- 
peted staircase and across a low landing hung with Blue 
Beard's wives, or rather with the superfluous indoor and 
outdoor garments of the ladies of the house suspended from 
an uneven row of pegs. Thence we descended a shallow 
step into a bedroom where we found Mrs. Lindsay, who, 
with Rachel in her arms, was walking rapidly to and fro. 

A weak, newly-lit fire was struggling into life in the 
small grate ; the bed was piled with a heterogeneous mount- 
ain of clothes, more clothes lay heaped upon the floor. An 
unhappy kitten wandered restlessly over the bare boards, 
its distrust of new premises betrayed in plaintive mews. 
The deformed, fretful child, the rank disorder and squalor, 
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the disconsolated kitten, were incongruous surroundings 
and companions for the beautiful Mrs. Lindsay, but such 
was her power of adaptation that she looked at home among 
this aggregation of discomfort. 

" There you are, Maggie," she said, faintly smiling. " I 
knew you were safe and that I had seen you. But I could 
not remember when, or where, or any particulars. Jocelyn 
was so angry when he found you were not with me." 

"Where is nurse, Daisy?" Fay asked, impatiently. 
" Why don't you give that child to her ? " 

" She has gone down to see if she can get some breakfast. 
Maggie, would you take Rachel for a moment ? She will go 
to you, and I am worn out ; I shall let her fall." 

"That is right, Daisy, do rest, you are as white as a 
ghost. I never saw you look so ill in my life."- 

" My dear, this is the first time I have had my house 
burnt down, it is a sobering experience," she answered, as 
she carefully transferred the reluctant child to my arms. 
" Won't you allow me to look grave for an hour ? " 

" The house is insured," Fay insisted, practically, u fully 
insured. Nearly all your things are saved, and you could 
not look more dismal if you had lost your husband and 
every sixpence you possess." 

It is a shock, Fay ; I really don't feel well, nor equal 
to anything. Leave Maggie here with me ; if I can keep 
quiet for ten minutes, I shall be myself again." 

" Very well, if you want to get rid of me I will go." 

"I want to be quiet, dear;" with a sort of desperate 
patience. " And you can keep people away from me ; you 
know what I mean, you can keep them contented and 
happy." 

All right, I understand." She was going, but she 
turned back, for she had forgotten the purpose of her visit 
till then. " By-the-by, where is George, Daisy ? " 

u He is with Jocelyn Carew." 

" Indeed he is not Mr. Carew came down alone with 
Maggie, and went back alone." 

Then I don't know where he is." 

" He is up at the house," I put in decisively, " Mr. Carew* 
told me he was there ; " and then Fay withdrew. 

Mrs. Lindsay went over to the window, and leaning 
back against the shutter she closed her eyes with a long- 
drawn, weary sigh. Rachel herself was not paler nor did 
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she look more wretchedly ill than her mother. As I walked 
up and down the room, trying to soothe the low sobs of my 
poor little burden, I could not take my eyes from that beau- 
tiful and motionless figure. Such beauty as hers seemed to 
increase and deepen by close inspection. Every feature of 
her face was perfectly and harmoniously molded ; the ex- 
pression and coloring were as faultless as the rest. Her 
eyes were closed, her long brown lashes fell wonderfully low 
on her richly-tinted cheeks, her bright hair rippled back in 
deeply curved waves over her small arched head, her 
straight eyebrows were contracted by the shadow of a frown, 
her finely turned lips drooped at the corners. The dark 
coat which she wore covered her from neck to ankle, and 
outlined the curves of her comely figure. Her head was 
bare and her clasped hands hung listlessly before her. And 
as I watched her I said to myself that to love her was nat- 
ural and inevitable. 

When she opened her eyes I was still gazing at her. 

" You are looking like the picture of Adversity," I broke 
out, impulsively. " You don't know how lovely you are, or 
you could not look so sad." And then, ashamed of my out- 
burst, I bent over Rachel. " Why, you are no braver than 
the kitten, Rachel," I murmured to her, u she mews and you 
cry. I really would try to be braver than a cat." 

Rachel until then had been muttering inarticulately ; at 
my rebuke she burst out with her misfortunes. 

" Where is my dickey ? " she wailed. " I want my 
dickey. I want to see my dickey splash in his bath. Nana 
has got the dollies, but she's forgot Midge." 

I turned sick at heart, a qualm of remorse, like faintness, 
turned me cold. At the day-nursery window the canary, in 
his smart blue cage had hung. Each morning when I awoke 
I had heard him singing his little heart out with joy over 
the limited delights of his existence — so much appreciation 
of and so much gratitude for so small a boon — and I, in my 
barbarous selfishness, had clung to my wretched bit of in- 
sensate sentiment and left him to his fate — and such a fate ! 
At Rachel's words her mother shuddered and buried her 
face in her hands — in kindness, I thought, to the muscles 
about her mouth, which were quivering and contorted. 

" Oh, that poor bird in its cage, Maggie, is there no 
mercy, none ? It might have been Rachel, it might have 
been you, my poor little girl, my poor little girl. Smitten o* 
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God and afflicted. O Maggie, that poor wretched bird ! " 
and she burst out crying uncontrollably like a child ; " but 
it is all over now, the pain would not last long, the smoke 
would suffocate him. Don't you think so ? He would not 
be burned. Get me a glass of water, Maggie, I am beside 
myself, I am talking wickedly." 

" You are frightening Rachel," I said, trying to scold, 
for I had heard that scolding is so wholesome, and I had 
read that a glass of water is counted an excellent remedy 
for symptoms of acute unhappiness. " If you will hold her, 
I will get the water." 

Then smiling through her tears, with sad wet eyes, Mrs. 
Lindsay took the child into her arms, and sitting down on 
the low window-seat she talked fast to her. She told her 
of new toys and beautiful pictures, of the wonders of the 
coming summer days, of the flowers and the sunshine, of the 
games which they would have together when Rachel should 
be " quite well." 

" You shall be happy, Rachel, you shall, you shall. It 
is justice, it is not fair that you should be the only one to 
suffer." 

Deeply touched, I watched the pair. Was that in truth 
the Mrs. Lindsay whom I knew, that unhappy woman bend- 
ing over her little girl in a passion of tenderness, promising 
her all the beautiful things she loved, dilating to her on the 
coming joys, challenging fate to keep her word ? Was the 
world in truth merely a stage on which the players played 
false parts, a part depending upon the humor of their audi- 
ence, not their inclination. 

Mrs. Lindsay seemed to forget my presence, for it was 
not until the nurse returned that she recovered her ordinary 
manner, resuming it the moment the handle of the door 
turned as easily as I should resume a discarded coat, and 
becoming to all appearance the easy-going and charming 
woman familiar to her household. 

Nurse was laden by a tray containing bread-and-milk for 
Rachel, a big brew of fragrant tea (mitigator of feminine 
woes), a rugged loaf of bread, and a yellow pat of half- 
frozen butter. 

Rachel stopped crying and gazed, immensely interested 
by the novel pattern of the bread-and-milk basin, the kitten 
lapped a saucer of milk and was soothed, while Mrs. Lind- 
say, the nurse, and I, drank tea and ate slice after slice of 
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bread-and-butter as though troubles by land and sea, in 
heart and in life, were unknown to any of us. 

I was beginning to find truth in this axiom : " It is for- 
tunate that most of us can act at a pinch," though, at one 
time, I had taken umbrage at the duplicity implied in the 
sentiment. There would be less laughter in the world did 
we all wear our self-engrossed hearts on our sleeves ; it was 
possible for tragedy to dog the footsteps of comedy unpleas- 
antly close, and vice versa. 

The nurse was an old servant, she had lived with Mrs. 
Lindsay before her marriage and served her with an eager 
solicitude as though she was anxious to anticipate her wishes 
and save her trouble where she could, by any chance, do 
so. It was the nurse who called attention to my appear- 
ance, and then for the first time Mrs. Lindsay noticed that I 
was still in my ball -dress. 

" Do you mean to say that you had not gone to bed, 
Maggie ? " lifting her eyebrows most expressively. 

" I was not sleepy," blushing scarlet. 

" Dear me, dear me, how old you make me feel ! It is a 
hundred years since my first ball, Maggie." 

" I dressed you for it, ma'am." 

" So you did, Nana." 

" You had a bouquet, ma'am, of yellow roses, as big 
round as a washing-basin, and you left them behind you, 
like the spoiled young lady you were, because 'twasn't the 
right gentleman who sent them to you." 

" Did I, Nana ? Yes, I believe you are right — I re- 
member." 

Mrs. Lindsay sat, tea-cup in hand, her glorious eyes 
smiling dreamily from beneath the shadow of her long wet 
lashes. 

"The next ball, ma'am, was better, the right bouquet 
came and the right gentleman was there. You came back 
happy as the Queen. You sent me away, you would un- 
dress yourself you said ; very glad I was to go, four o'clock 
in the morning it was and I had to call Miss Dora at 



seven." 



Mrs. Lindsay had finished her tea, she put down her cup 
and getting up she looked round her. 

u Where's my hat, Nana ? Good heavens, what a room 
this is ! it is like an Irish woman's cupboard." 

" Now, please ma'am, do you sit still. Mr. Carew and 
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ray master and the other gentlemen will be down presently, 
and you will have a lot to do ; rest while you can. There, 
to think of all we have lost this night ; who would have 
dreamt what was coming between sun and sun. My new 
cutting-out scissors and my jubilee shilling gone, and the 
Axminster carpet, only put down last week, miss ; but no 
lives lost, howsomever, no lives lost, thank God." ' 

" Hush, Nana ! " with a meaning glance at Rachel. 
" You shall have everything replaced which you have lost, 
everything." 

Can you lend me a dress, Mrs. Lindsay ? " I ventured 
shyly, for she had found her hat, and was moving to the 
door. 

" To be sure, you poor dear. You must be perished in 
that ball-dress." 

" I have a shawl, you see." 

" Yes, my shawl. Jocelyn came up here and seized it 
without ceremony. Take anything you can find, all the 
things there are mine. Sort out what you want. But I 
must go, I must see to a hundred things. No, no, Nana, it 
is no good, I am going. There will be plenty of time to 
rest presently." 

" Presently will never come, ma'am, I know you. You 
wear yourself out and do no good. Things arrange them- 
selves if let alone. Or anyway leave a little for provi- 
dence to manage." 

But Mrs. Lindsay had gone, and the nurse continued fcer 
complaints to me. 

" Human bodies don't wind up night and morning like 
clock-work, miss ; if my mistress was metal machinery, 
miss, she would wear out the wheels by the strain she'd put 
on them ; and no oil to the works, as I might say." 

As I did what I could toward cleansing my smoked 
face in the smallest of shallow washing-basins, and as after- 
ward I plaited my rough hair, unbrushed, uncombed, and 
unhairpinned, into a pig-tail, and donned a dark dress of 
Mrs. Lindsay's, the nurse talked. It must have been con- 
sideration for her mistress's nerves which had hitherto 
prevented her from enlarging upon the events of the night ; 
she had no such consideration for mine, for now she nar- 
rowed my unwilling ears with awful and revolting tales of 
conflagrations. In tales of burnt children, burnt pigs, 
burnt houses, burnt poultry, and fancy details of their suf- 
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fering and vivid word-painting to portray the agony of their 
last conscious moments, she reveled. 

Rachel did not attend to what was going on unless she 
was addressed by name, but lay half asleep on the nurse's 
lap with the kitten purring in her arms. The energetic but 
subdued voice of the nurse was familiar, and seemed sooth- 
ing in its effect both to child and kitten ; but I shuddered, 
thinking of the poor little prisoner in his gay cage. My 
toilet took a long time, the nurse's stock of stories was 
exhausted, and I was trying to suit myself with one of Mrs. 
Lindsay's hats, when its owner entered the room. 

" I have a message for you, Maggie," she said, " a mes- 
sage from Jocelyn. Can you be ready to start with him 
for Smerdon in half an hour's time ? " 

She had quite regained her usual voice and look, and 
her voice was bright and cheery. 

" I am ready now." 

" Very well ; but like most of Jock's questions he had 
provided the answer and did not wait for yours. He said, 
Tell her that I shall have the brougham round in half an 
hour, and ask her if she can be ready to start at that time. ' 
I wanted you to stay on till this afternoon and then we 
might have gone together, but he wishes you to go at once. 
My dear, it is possible for the kindest and most good- 
natured of men to be firm, Jock is firm to obstinacy." 

" I have not found that out But how do you think I 
look in your gown ? It is broad in the shoulders and de- 
pressingly small in the waist ; I am trying my best to look 
like you." 

My effort at pleasantry passed unnoticed. Mrs. Lindsay 
had turned to Nurse. 

<4 The fire is much less vigorous, it is dying out, indeed, 
they say it can not last much longer — principally, I fancy, 
because there is nothing left to burn. Your master and I 
have made our arrangements, we are going to Green 
Meadow for the next few days." 

" Is Miss Rachel to go there too, ma'am ? " 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Carew specially invited Rachel. Maggie, 
do you think Jocelyn will mind having us all ? He is so 
exceedingly kind, I am afraid we shall be a dreadful nui- 
sance, and yet I do not quite know how to refuse such a 
delightful solution to our troubles. Fay will go to the Tem- 
pletons till Monday, and all the others will get off as soon 
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as possible ; but we must stay in this neighborhood while 
we decide upon where we are to go, and what is to be done. 
There is so much to think about that I am bewildered." 
" You are going to stay at Green Meadow ? " 
" Yes, dear, it will be so convenient, we shall be over 
here most part of each day, there will be a great deal to 
settle — the house must be rebuilt; while it is building, I 
think we shall be in London, but there are the servants to 
be thought of, and poor little Rachel. It is a frightful up- 
set, it involves so much, I see no end to it. However, two 
or three days at Green Meadow will give us time to breathe 
and look round." 

" Then I sha'n't say good-by, for I shall see you again so 



soon." 



" If I can manage it, I shall come and see you to-mor- 
row. Will Mr. Anstruther snap my head off, Maggie ? " 

" I don't know." 

I did not know, but I guessed. 

" Make a pitiful little story, Maggie ; remind him that 
I am burned out of house and home, remind him that peo- 
ple in trouble ought to be treated gently. Do smooth him 
down, for he frightens me. He is the only person I know 
who says nasty things nastily to me, and I don't know what 
I have done to annoy him. He will never trust you to my 
care again, for I have nearly burned you, and sent you home 
looking quite ill. However, Maggie, I shall tell him that it 
is not altogether my fault. If girls will be so foolish as to 
sit up all night laced into smart ball-dresses (when they 
should be fast asleep) there are other people to blame be- 
sides their chaperons. I wanted to see you blush again, but 
you won't, you are as grave as a judge. Maggie, without 
your dimples and without your blushes you are like the 
Queen without the crown, quite an ordinary person ! " 

I was impatient with her recovered gayety. Had I 
wasted an agony of sympathetic suffering on a wound which 
was skin-deep? Or had she redressed and readjusted the 
concealing bandages purposely to deceive me? I had a 
hankering for the truth, and at every turn I was baffled in 
my search. 

" Put on that red hat of mine, Maggie, it will suit you. 
What a great rope of plaited hair, you look like a veritable 
Marguerite ! Where is the sealskin ? let me help you on 
with it, it will keep you warm, your hands are perished. I 
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heard Jock inquiring after the carriage-rugs, he intends that 
you shall be comfortable, he always gets everything one 
wants without seeming to exert himself ; it is a comfortable 
gift for his companion." 

" But not so comfortable for himself," I said, a little 
dryly. " As it means double work, and work may be digni- 
fied but it is tiring." 

" Men like to take care of us ; let Jock work for you, 
Maggie, it is so good for him. You had better come down- 
stairs now, there are farewells to be said and George will be 
furious if you keep the horses standing ; George is easy- 
going over most things, so I allow him a foible." 

There were, as Mrs. Lindsay had foretold, many good- 
bys to be said. An array of hands to be shaken, for the 
ladies down-stairs had been re-enforced by the mankind, and 
I Tound the ground floor crammed with a grimy and excited 
crowd. Tom was there, but Fay was not too much occu- 
pied with him to attend to me and my future welfare. 
When she kissed me, or rather when she laid her smooth 
cheek on mine and kissed sharply in the air, she said, in a 
stage aside (at which I saw Tom smile) : 

" Good-by, Margaret, and don't make a fool of yourself. 
He is twenty years too old for you ; it isn't good enough. 
Remember Poodles." 

But, quite forgetful of " Poodles," I followed Tom down 
the box-edged path to where the brougham stood awaiting 
me. I was seized with a panic, a longing to escape, I 
looked back despairingly at the farm-house door, but it was 
closed and no one was watching my exit. Jocelyn had 
opened the carriage-door and he helped me in, wrapping me 
up in the rugs and pushing a hot-water tin under my feet. 

" You'll go to sleep before you get to what-do-you-call- 
it ? " Tom hazarded, with a mighty yawn. " I could sleep 
standing, I'm dead beat, and you look as pale — as possi- 
ble — Miss — de — de — Chamberlain. Good-by, good-by, you 
are off." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
" Abra was ready e'er I called her name." 

The carriage bowled along at a smooth and even pace, 
the hoofs of the horses struck the frost-hardened road 
sharply. The sun shone brilliantly, the sky was almost 
cloudless, and the crisp air poured through the open window, 
out of which Jocelyn strained his head to see the last of the 
smoking ruin on the hill behind us. I sat nervously and un- 
comfortably upright, I was gradually fighting myself free of 
the sickening fear of self-betrayal, I was afraid of myself, I 
was afraid of him, it was the thought of his hitherto intuitive 
knowledge of my unexpressed feelings which confounded me. 

Fay's last words had been barbarously frank; if she read 
me so well, what could hinder him, who had an extra score 
of years' experience and a thousand times more opportunity 
of observance, from reading me equally well ? 

How was I to know what he knew or what he did not 
know ? He was self-contained, reserved, and self-reliant ; 
what chance could I have against such odds ? I, who could 
hardly refrain from framing my wild thoughts into still 
wilder words, and pouring them out in self-abandonment 
before him. Physical fatigue and mental strain combined 
to weaken me. Something stronger than myself possessed 
me, a passion which shook my voice, sapped the strength 
from my resolutions, turned my cheeks white and my hands 
cold ; its strength drove the joy from it. 

Was it possible that he had occupied himself with the 
view so as to give me time to collect myself? The tor- 
ture of such a conception steadied me. I shrank back 
into the remotest corner of the carriage and closed my eyes. 
" Tom " had given me a clew by which to guide my con- 
duct, I would go to sleep ; not the " gentle sleep beloved 
from pole to pole," but the kind of sleep likely to be en- 
joyed in such a situation as I found myself. 

"Are you going to sleep, Madge ?" rather stiffly. 

" I am very tired ; " evasively. 

" Madge, if you ever introduce me to your husband, and 
if I have an opportunity of speaking a word in season to 
that enviable man, I shall advise him to have your house 
burned down during the honeymoon." 
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Your husband ! I opened my eyes and looked at the 
speaker in dumb reproof. Your husband ! There was 
nothing now of which to be afraid. My husband ! he had 
effectually iced my overflowing, youthful blood. 

I was so young, so foolishly young. We look back 
through a mist of tears, and with an indulgent pity for our 
youth. Our youth which was so impressionable, so easily 
dismayed, so lightly exalted, so strong for happiness and 
for sorrow. My husband ! I had meant to have a husband, 
I had mentioned my intention even, with a self-con- 
scious importance, to Miss Ruxton. What girl looks 
forward to the future without a dream of the comrade 
who will climb the hill and totter to the foot beside her ? 
Or does she not more often extravagantly dream of a com- 
rade who will do all the 'clamming,' and leave her the 
straight road to dance along? The abstract dream is 
most attractive, but when it becomes personal, when the 
shadowy representation of the comrade assumes a tangible 
shape, then the dreamer gets restless, the vision is dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. Carew was leaning back in his corner of the car- 
riage, the collar of his overcoat was turned up round his 
ears, he had taken off his hat, it lay upon his rug-covered 
knees. His eyes, calm, content, amused, met mine. He 
could talk of my husband, then so could I, talk and laugh 
too. Later on I should, I knew, have to fight it out with an 
implacable enemy whom I had fostered ; till then I could 
put as good a face on, as specious a covering to my hurt, as 
any of my sisterhood. 

I could do all this as long as he chose that I should do 
so, but I answered to his mood as the notes of music answer 
to skilled fingers ; how far he knew his power I could not 
tell. I did not realize it then, nor comprehend into how 
servile a dependence I had fallen. 

" Burnt down ? What do you mean ? " 

" I will tell you what I mean when you are married." 

" Then you will have to wait, for I shall never be mar- 
ried;' 

" We won't talk of weddings, Madge, you are too pale 
and tired to talk much, and it is a subject which would 
probably make me over-eloquent, but my prophetic soul as- 
sures me that you will be married — shall we say in your own 
month, in April ? " 
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" The first of April," I said, maliciously, " would be an 
appropriate day." 

" Very well, the first, we will say, if you wish it. The 
first because it is the soonest, Madge, and consequently the 
best." 

" What time shall we get to Smerdon ? " 

" Too soon ; " laconically. " Margaret, how will Mr. 
Anstruther take our pieces of news ? I don't think he will 
object to the fire, but the consequences of the fire will dis- 
please him, I am afraid. Did Mrs. Lindsay tell you that 
she, he, and the child are coming to Green Meadow ? " 

"Yes." 

" There will be riots in my household, and riots at Smer- 
don. Madge, you will have to be very gentle with me ; I 
shall want consoling, not crushing. I have told Lindsay 
that I am going away on Monday ; that is the day on which 
you and I go honeymooning down to Dorset ; you honey- 
moon at the White Cottage with Miss Ruxton, and I honey- 
moon with repairs and dissatisfied farmers in Devon. Madge, 
do you know that that red hat does not suit you ; do take 
it off." 

I put up my cold and gloveless hands, and did as he 
desired. 

" Is this the fire working still ? Only a week ago that 
red hat would straightway have become your favorite hat, it 
would have met me at every turn. What splendid hair you 
have, Madge ; how do you manage to stow all that golden 
fleece on the top of your little head ? " 

" Jocelyn," with a sudden jump at my subject, and 
bringing out each word with an effort which produced a 
staccato effect, " do you — really — like — Mr. Lindsay ? Real- 
ly?" 

" Really I like him. I have known him, off and on, all 
my life. I was at school and at Oxford with him. And 
since then we have been in Norway together." 

Jocelyn's tone was not enthusiastic, and it was repress- 
ive ; he did not mean to be cross-examined, and he meant 
me to understand this. 

" And Mrs. Lindsay ? " bravely, " have you known her 
so long too?" 

" Ever since she was a child." The expression of his 
face altered, his mouth grew stern and compressed ; I was 
looking at him intently, and he went on : " She was one of 
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five sisters ; they were lovely girls, all of them. I was at 
Corpus with their brother, and two of them, the two eldest, 
came down to Commem one year, and I met them there. 
Then their mother — she was a widow — asked me to stay at 
their place in the winter, and I went. It's a long time ago, 
a very, very long time ; you were little more than a baby 
that winter, Madge — poor little girl, all your troubles before 
you. I went again and again ; they were very good to me, 
and we have been friends always. I am a man who makes 
few friends, but I never lose the one or two I have." 

" You have few friends, because you are so reserved," I 
insisted. " If one has a friend, one wants to know some- 
thing about him besides the tones of his voice and the shape 
of his head. In friendship it should be give and take, not 
all give and no take." 

" It is the way of life, Maggie ; some do all the taking, 
others all the giving." 

" I hate that fatalistic way of talking of life," earnestly, 
u as if life is not what we ourselves, individually, choose to 
make of it." 

" A lecture directed at the old grievance, Madge ; you 
talk of life (of which you know nothing), but what you 
mean is a slash at my reserve. I am afraid that, even at 
your bidding, I can not get rid of a — a vice which is the 
crust of years. It is ingraned, partly by nature and partly 
by habit. Mr. Anstruther had not the sort of manner that 
encouraged me to boyish confidences, and, as I grew older, 
I learned, for the sake of peace — I am inclined to be a 
peace-at-any-price person — to keep a great many things to 
myself. Then, Madge, I had some trouble, personal trouble, 
about which I could not talk ; so, by a series of circum- 
stances, I grew gradually into that which you dislike, a cau- 
tious and self-contained man. No one before has ever cared 
to hear me dilate upon my feelings, as long as I kept my 
temper, was decently talkative, and fairly genial, I satisfied 
them. If you look at me in that way, I shall develop into 
the most egotistical old bore in the county, I shall inflict the 
tedious details of every day life upon you. Maggie, it is 
very pleasant to have found an inexorable foe converted 
into a sympathetic little friend. If I am reserved, it is not 
because I have some weighty and uncomfortable secret to 
drag about with me, but simply because it is easier, more 
my way, to hide my feelings than to tell them. It is an 
12 
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effort to me, a disagreeable effort, to show what is in my 
mind, and, if the effort was made, who on earth would care 
to hear old tales of old days? Old trivialities of no in- 
terest to any but to the one in whose memory they are 
stored." 

" I should like to hear everything, every little thing. 
There is nothing which would not interest me. No single 
incident in all your life about which I would not love to 
know. If you have few friends — I have none." 

" Maggie, do not be over-generous, do not say things on 
the spur of the moment which you will repent, for I have a 
most retentive memory. If you turn me loose in the treasure- 
house of your friendship, I shall rob you greedily. I was 
getting old and apathetic, rather inclined to let things slide, 
rather fancying that I was a dog which had had as much 
day as Providence had allotted him, rather too engrossed by 
the crops and the weather, rather inclined to fall asleep over 
my pipe in the evening ; signs of the times, these, you know. 
But then you came, the very antipodes of my preconceived 
notion of you ; you came, with your sunshine and your 
showers — chiefly showers, but such showers as best mellow 
the hard, tough soil — you banished my evening nap, you set 
a spirit of youth in me, and brought the old roots bloom- 
ing into blossom. You turned October into March, poor, 
stormy, boisterous March, who dies for my Lady April, year 
in, year out. But that simile won't suit me, there never 
lived a more un-March-like person. Margaret, if I take to 
enlarging on the subject of my sensibilities, like the men in 
* Fanny's Fern-Leaves,' it will be entirely your fault, and 
that fault, like other faults, will bring a grievous punish- 
ment. Remember there is no fool like an old fool." 

" You are not old." 

" I should not be old if I could snatch ten years back 
from the past. Ten years is a long time spent as I have 
spent it. My crow's-feet have deepened, and my hair has 
turned into pepper-and-salt, and that is all I have to show 
for the tithe of a century." 

" You may show nothing, but other people can show 
things for you ; hundreds of things, strings of things, grand- 
papa — " 

I hesitated, faltering and confused, his face was so ex- 
cessively expressive. 

No chaff, if you please, newly reconciled foes may not 
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take liberties. Not old, did you say ? I only know I am as 
stiff as a board and racked with rheumatism." 

" Of course you are stiff and of course you have rheu- 
matism, you were wet through." 

" You dare to talk like that after the deliberate way in 
which you tried to kill yourself, and after having recklessly 
committed all your possessions to the flames and escaped 
with a ball-dress and a programme ? ' Of course you are 
stiff and of course you have rheumatism.' If it is always to 
be ' I told you so,' to a confided misfortune, then an end to 
confidence. People who confide faults don't expect to be 
scolded. No extenuating circumstances are to be pleaded, 
and consolation, pity, and forgiveness to be proffered." 

Happiness like misery is self- obvious. I had no more 
fears, no more misgivings. 

" Heavens ! What a night it was," under his breath, 
"and this is the end!" 

" But you were not even what you call fairly genial nor 
moderately good-tempered when you met me ; you looked 
as black as thunder and you spoke — like an angry Irish- 



man." 



" Beware, Madge, home rulers are not a genus with 
whom it is wise to disagree, and I am a home ruler." 

" There are spots on the sun, Mr. Carew, as well as upon 
the leopard." 

" It is something to hear I am a sun." 

" Only the Smerdon sun. In such a stormy sky he is 
not seen, tradition says he is behind the clouds but his light 
is quenched." 

" You are very smart at my expense. You wore a dif- 
ferent face when I drew you out of your covert under the 
cedar, there was no fight left in you. You had frightened 
me into a fury — when may one lose one's temper if not when 
one has been needlessly tortured with fear ? But there was 
no satisfaction in blowing you up, for you hung your head 
and looked as scared as a hunted hare, so that my anger 
turned to pity and my pity to — to what is pity akin, 
Madge ? " 

" I don't know," 

"Did not Miss Ruxton tell you the answer? I thought 
she had provided a hoard of maxims and adages for your 
wisdom and guidance. Guess to what pity is akin, Madge ? " 

* Contempt," promptly. 
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" With a woman, I believe you, but with a man, no, a 
thousand times, no. Pity is akin to lave" 

" I would not recognize a love to which pity was akin. 
I hate pity." 

" Wait until you have a trouble, Maggie, then you won't 
reject pity and sympathy with such a scornful voice." 

" Sympathy, no, but sympathy is not pity. Sympathy is 
a hundred thousand virtues rolled into one. Pity is hybrid, 
neither virtue nor vice ; it condescends, it obtrudes, pshaw, it 
would fester a wound of mine, not heal it ! A grain of help 
is worth a ton of pity." 

" ' The wisdom of many and the wit of one,' Miss Rux- 
ton again. What a paradise this would be if we lived ac- 
cording to Mr. Darnell's precepts, or rather according to 
his gathered posy of other men's flowers ! " 

You are backing out of the subject, Jocelyn," I said, 
opprobriously ; " but, I remember, you never argue with a 
woman, though you never tell her so." 

" My dear child, after a sleepless night I have no super- 
fluous energy to spare ; you may insult my pity, but, I 
swear, you shall not reject its cousin. I will argue on the 
subject another time, so prepare your arguments, you will 
want them — perhaps. Do you know you came lagging 
down through the farm garden, meek, abashed, and mute ; 
now you have gathered yourself together and alternately pelt 
me with heavy raindrops or scorch me with sudden gleams of 
sunshine — April weather is treacherously unreliable, I am 
afraid — very unwholesome season for rheumatism. There 
is the turning to Marton, Maggie, we shall be at Smerdon in 
ten minutes." 

I was silent, he was looking at me with a long intent 
look, and I had my downcast eyes fixed upon my ringless 
bare hands, which lay upon the dark fur rug. The winter 
sunshine flooded the carriage and fell full on my uncovered 
head, dazzling my sight. I was beginning to feel the same 
uneasy fear of him and of myself, the same bewildering sense 
of powerlessness which had overwhelmed me at first. For if 
I had no command of my thoughts, nor of my voice, where 
could I hide myself. I should indeed be a fit object for his 
pity and his scorn. I searched for words, found them, re- 
jected them because I feared for the sound of my own 
voice. 

The silence seemed alive, the hoofs of the horses struck 
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away the flying moments ; I think I grudged them as they 
passed, I think, I was not sure, I was sure of nothing — the 
substantial ground was cut away from under my young feet. 
And when a voice broke through the pregnant stillness, 
when I was effectually brought back from the land of feel- 
ing to the practical region of fact, I do not know whether 
the awakening was a relief or a disappointment. To Mr. 
Carew it was a disappointment, I heard him sigh impatiently. 

The carriage halted at the arbitrary command of familiar 
tones, and grandpapa, astride Merlin, drew up outside the 
window. He was on his way home from his morning ride, 
and " what could have been more fortunate," he said, " than 
to meet with us." His hard lined face was softened by the 
gratification the encounter afforded him. 

Then I, in my capacity of insignificant third, was auditor 
to a scene by which I was partly alarmed, partly diverted. 
Jocelyn, combining the wisdom of the serpent with the gen- 
tleness of the dove, laid bare for grandpapa's dissection the 
facts of that disastrous night. 

My grandfather had no place in his vocabulary for the 
word misfortune — few people have such a word at the serv- 
ice of their neighbor, I fancy — " fault " usurped its place. 
Misfortune was fault. Illness, accident, ruin, or death were 
due to the direct guilt of the weak people who suffered 
under such trials. 

So when Jock in as few words as possible — he was ever 
chary of speech — gave his telegraphic account of that 
night's disaster, grandpapa was only astounded that such a 
harum-scarum, rackety househould had not been burnt 
down annually since poor George Lindsay's marriage. 

As Merlin was manifestly impatient to get home, and as 
Jocelyn winced at this wholesale attack on the Manor House 
government delivered within easy earshot of the Manor 
House coachman, I suggested timidly that we should pro- 
ceed, and we, presently, did so. Grandpapa rode along by 
our side, asking torrents of questions which were half- 
drowned in the rumble of wheels and the clatter of hoofs. 

" How did the fire originate, Jocelyn ? Through some 
blundering fool of a maid who was thinking of nothing but 
her sweetheart, I don't doubt. Why can't Lindsay have 
men-servants like his neighbors, if he does not want to be 
burnt in his bed ? " 

Jocelyn leaned out of the open window to shout his an- 
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swers, for the old ears were not quite so sharp of hearing as 
they had been. But, with the best intentions in the world, 
the dialogue inclined to the cross question and crooked 
answer tribe, a tribe so irritatingly tragic to the actors, so 
irresistibly comic to the audience. 

" Nothing of yours burnt, I hope, Jock ? " 

" I hope not ; I must look through my portmanteau when 
I get to Green Meadow." 

" Everything ? Even your portmanteau ? Upon my 
word, I should come down on Lindsay for damages ; it's no 
joke at all." 

" No, no, Mr. Anstruther. Everything is safe j everything 
put — into — my— portmanteau" 

" Where's your hat, Margaret ? Why don't you put it 
on?" 

. " My hats are burnt, grandpapa, they are both burnt ; so 
Mrs. Lindsay lent me one of hers. All my things were 
burnt, everything but my boots." 

Jocelyn leaned back, and was ungenerous enough to 
thrust me forward. 

"Bravo, Madge, confess; courage!" aside, "tell him 
what was the only thing you thought worth rescuing." 

" Tut, tut ! your hats burnt. Why were you the one to 
lose your head and your clothes too ? Did you think one 
as worthless as the other ? " 

" My room was in the right wing, grandpapa," I ex- 
plained, with my voice pitched high and shrill, " and the 
flight of stairs leading to my room was impassable, so I could 
not get out, and I forgot everything. You see we had to 
get out of the house through the window by a ladder." 

" I can't hear a word that she says, Jock, she screams 
like a peacock. What does she say ? " 

" Collapse, Madge, you don't work your story scientifi- 
cally ; " and Jocelyn pushed me aside, and, leaning forward 
again, he mendaciously interpreted me thus : " Margaret 
says that, as she has saved herself she thought she had done 
her duty. She knew that we should be so thankful to get 
her back uninjured that we should ignore the loss of her 
possessions." 

Grandpapa smiled grimly. 

"You young people appear vastly diverted by a loss 
which does not interfere with your pockets. My dear Mar* 
garet, you may laugh at the destruction of property — a girl 
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will giggle at a funeral — but, to more thoughtful minds, it 
is no laughing matter." 

His words were not encouraging, but he was smiling with 
a certain austere gratification which told that he was not al- 
together displeased by our ill-timed hilarity. 

" Tell her to put on her hat, Jocelyn ; there is no reason, 
because her head is feather-brained, that she should catch * 
a cold in it." 

And, having said this, he reined in Merlin, and fell be- 
hind the carriage, out of our sight and hearing ; nor did we 
see him again until we had arrived at Smerdon. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without dismay, 
Fling at your head conviction in a lump, 
And gain remote conclusion at a jump." 

In accordance with Jocelyn's advice, on my arrival at 
Smerdon I went straight up-stairs to my room, while he re- 
mained upon the doorstep awaiting grandpapa. I did not 
please myself in fulfilling Jocelyn's wishes, but he was an 
autocrat whose desire was law. To him belonged the 
faculty of instant decision ; decision from which he never 
subsequently deviated ; and this power of his gained him a 
vast influence over hist less determinate and more malleable 
neighbors, of which tribe I was a member. So I reluctantly 
complied. I longed to stay with him ; where he was that 
was the place in which I desired to be. 

" Bei ihm bei ihm ist Seligkeit und ohne Wilhelm Holle," 
was a sentiment which was not only to be appropriately ut- 
tered by the wretched Lenores of the world, but which fitted 
this new Margaret Chamberlain's feeling exactly. For, 
when the glamour shed by Jocelyn's immediate presence 
was quenched, she found the bounding ball of brightly hued 
happiness had subsided into a wrinkled, flabby, colorless 
substance with no bounce left in it — good for nothing but 
the lumber-room. She had nibbled of the tree of knowl- 
edge, and tasted of the good and the evil — the evil was bit- 
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terly bad and harsh flavored, she was impatient to destroy 
it — but the good — 

" Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possessed, 
When but love's shadows are so rich in joy." 

Before I had had time to fix satisfactorily upon the hour 
when, in all probability, I should again see him, from whom 
I had that moment parted, Mrs. Long came in. 

She came, by Mr. Carew's orders, so I was constrained 
to bid her welcome. I had not exceeded my duty by think- 
ing of him, for it was evident that he had thought of me, 
though kindly and considerately, as it was his habit to think. 

My tire was to be lighted, a basin of soup and a glass of 
sherry were to be brought up to me. The dog-cart was get- 
ting ready to go into Marton — the nearest town — in case I 
had any necessary shopping to be done, such as could be 
executed by the groom. These were Mr. Carew's orders, 
and therefore indisputable. 

Poor Mrs. Long ! I am sure my bald account of the 
night's disaster must have been sadly tame. It was not 'the 
remembrance of the fire with which my mind teemed, over- 
fill, and so I could not make the best of my tale ; I used no 
embroidery to round corners nor embellishment to empha- 
size fact. 

Woman is a sadly self-absorbed animal ; we take a na- 
tional calamity personally, it is not the calamity but our own 
feelings toward it, the effects it produces on us, our loss or 
gain through it, which moves us ; if we can not take a per- 
sonal interest, we take no interest at all. 

I roused myself to satisfy Mrs. Long's curiosity, and 
smiled to hear her running commentaries and the fatalistic 
" There, miss, it was to be" with which she had resignedly 
met all her troubles, from the death of an idolized husband 
to the failure of a new pudding. 

The drinking'of a basin of soup, interrupted by the ne- 
cessity of providing answers to eager questionings, and the 
slow sipping of a glass of sherry, took a long while, but 
nothing to the drawing up of a list of my immediate necessi- 
ties, for at the discovery of the destruction of each separate 
article, from a tooth-brush upward, Mrs. Long chanted a 
miniature dirge, and groaned forth : 

"There, miss, it was to be j" a consolation which I, with 
a culpable ingratitude, felt to be inefficient. 
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My outraged nerves, no longer strung to a pitch of ex- 
citement, began to assert themselves and complain of my 
treatment. My limbs ached, my head throbbed, and when 
Mrs. Long, armed with the list for the groom and (more 
previous possession) a string of authentic details of the fire 
for the servants* hall, withdrew, I curled myself down on the 
sofa, and indifferent to the discomfort of gaunt ribs which, 
confined parsimoniously cushioned springs, was overpow- 
ered by a delicious drowsiness. My imagination flowed, a 
placid river of fears and hopes, facts and fiction, meander- 
ing through waking dozes on into the land of dreams, bear- 
ing me upon its bosom, wondering but unresisting. . 

When I awoke I did so with a start and a dreadful mo- 
ment of hearing the roar of flames and of flying before them, 
with little Rachel in my arms, before I collected my wits 
and remembered where I was. The room was gloomy with 
early winter twilight. I had slept far on into the afternoon, 
but I did not feel refreshed. I roused myself and prepared 
to go down- stairs ; my mahogany bedroom seemed full of 
flitting shadows, but, for the first time, I looked around it 
with an approving eye. I was glad to be at Smerdon, al- 
though, after the bustle of the Manor House and the kalei- 
doscopic character of its scenes, the silence was solemn and 
the want of life obvious. On my way along the passage, 
I passed the doors which led into the unused rooms. . The 
door of the old school-room stood ajar, but I had no excuse 
to enter there, for the interior of that room was photo- 
graphed on my mind, and I could see a brown and faded 
prayer-book, with worn edges, lying behind the ink-stained 
blotter, only too plainly. I required no " double pair " of 
magnifying glasses to pierce brick walls and wooden stair- 
cases with my sharpened sight, alas ! for me. From the 
thought of that prayer-book I turned with as keen a repug- 
nance as did Miss Ruxton from the name of a statesman to 
whom I had lately felt more clemency than I had any busi- 
ness to do, as a woman of proper party-spirit. 

As I went into the drawing-room, Afghan came from 
the library, bounding through the porttire to welcome me. 
Afghan was never too engrossed to welcome a friend, how- 
ever snug his seat, however warm his corner ; and I knelt 
down and put my arms round his curly neck and told him 
that he was the best, the truest, and the most unselfish of 
friends. He was a little bored at my outburst of affection, 
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and, disengaging himself firmly from my embrace, he 
flopped down on the floor and went fast asleep without 
ceremony. His conduct implied, I thought, that "you 
must not take liberties ; I am kind to you, for you are 
friendless and lonely, but you must recollect that you are 
a recent acquaintance and can not play first fiddle. * The 
moon looks on many brooks.' — But there," and he opened 
one sleepy eye and gave a languid rap with his tail, '* I 
won't snub you any more, for what can a brook know about 
the habits of the moon ? " 

Then Stokes brought in the lamps and I sat down in my 
usual fireside corner. The familiar pictures, breathing as I 
thought almost as homelike an atmosphere as familiar faces, 
looked down on me from their heavy, gilt frames ; the uni- 
form shade of dark crimson in which the room was uphol- 
stered rested my smoke-weakened eyes. I was glad to be 
back at Smerdon. 

My work-basket lay on the table at my elbow, and by 
its side " Jess," which Jocelyn had promised to lend me on 
my return, there it was, ready for me ; Jocelyn never for- 
got his promises. There was no doubt that I was rich in 
homes — the White Cottage was home, this was home too. 
" A child ain't like a child till you miss him," I had missed 
Smerdon. 

Miss Ruxton had once declared that I had no cat-like 
propensities ; I could show her her error, I had evinced a 
cat-like love of home. I had no wish to wander, I was con- 
tent with Smerdon. I opened " Jess " and began to read, 
but I read nothing. I was listening, straining my ears to 
try to catch a sound of the deep vibration such as a mascu- 
line confabulation in grandpapa's den would cause, but I 
heard nothing. If Mr. Rider Haggard failed to interest and 
absorb my attention, then my case, I knew, was hopeless. I 
closed the cover of the book and laid it back by my work- 
basket ; a faint smell of tobacco rose to remonstrate with me 
as I did so, but my own imaginings swallowed all my sympa- 
thies. The weal or woe of " Jess " was indifferent to me. 
Presently tea was brought in, and, almost at the same mo- 
ment, grandpapa entered the drawing-room from the library ; 
he walked slowly, with bent head, and the shrewdness of his 
jackdaw eyes was clouded, every line in his handsome old 
face was deepened, and his broad eyebrows met in an 
\ ominous furrow. 
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I got up and went to meet him, holding up a concerned 
face to be kissed. 

" Grandpapa," I said, " you look so tired, I am afraid 
you are not at all well." 

" I am as well, my dear, as an old man can be upon 
whom troubles and disappointments crowd to overwhelm 
him in his last days." 

I pulled his arm-chair nearer the lamp, and smoothed 
its cushions officiously ; upon old age and extreme youth I 
was always ready to expend some of those maternal atten- 
tions which my sex delight in exercising. Grandpapa was 
generally impatient of my little offices, but now he sank 
down in his chair with a " thank you " half ingulfed in a 
sigh, and in silence watched me preparing his cup of tea. 
It was an anxious task, but I had mastered the art. I knew 
the quantity of cream to a minimum, the orthodox size of 
the one lump of sugar, the exact strength that the brew 
should be to please his difficult taste, and the extravagant 
quantity of butter with which his piece of toast was to be 
plastered. 

" My dear Margaret, you are looking extremely improved, 
more refined in face, and less vigorous in movement. I hope 
that you had an enjoyable visit, and found the Lindsays as 
pleasant as — as Jocelyn appears to find them." 

" They were very kind to me, grandpapa." 

" And you enjoyed yourself with them ? " 

" Very much, thank you." 

" And you liked them ? " 

" Very much." 

" Then," getting up with sudden fierce haste, and turn- 
ing angry eyes indignantly upon me, " I am sorry for you, I 
am sorry for you, you disappoint me, you disgust me, you 
dismay me. Are you in league with Jocelyn to drive me 
mad ? Is it nothing to you that your future husband can 
not shake himself free from the yoke of a woman to whom 
he has been a slave for years ? " 

" I don't know — what — you — mean ! " I set my teeth and 
clasped my hands and listened. 

Yes, you do, you know very well, you are no fool. 
Jocelyn 's sentimental attachment to Mrs. Lindsay is notori- 
ous, what else do you think has kept him single all these 
years ? It is a disgraceful custom of modern days which 
permits a person in Mrs. Lindsay's position to keep a tame 
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man about the house, a nincompoop content to dangle at 
her apron-string! An enviable position, forsooth, which 
Jocelyn has maintained for years." 

" I do not understand." 

" Have I not put it plain ? What don't you under- 
stand ? " 

" I do not understand how it is possible for you to talk 
of my future husband and Mrs. Lindsay's lover in the same 
breath, as though he was one and the same man. I have 
no future husband." 

" Pshaw ! Don't talk heroics, and don't misunderstand 
me. Mrs. Lindsay does not care two straws for Jock, he 
might go to the devil for aught she'd mind, so long as she 
did not want him to fetch and carry and do lackey at her 
bidding. Jocelyn is a sentimental fool, or he would not 
stand it. She is a vain, selfish, frivolous idiot, with no 
thoughts beyond the color of a gown, or the air of a waltz. 
Those sort of women, Margaret, do the work of fiends, and 
should be shut up among their fellows, and never let abroad 
unlabeled." 

I looked back into the past night, I resurveyed that pict- 
ure of the mother and child ; where had been the vanity, 
the selfishness, the frivolity of that perfect face ? Nothing 
but poignant sorrow, bitter sorrow, a very anguish of grief 
was to be traced there. The power of her beauty was not a 
fault to be laid to her charge. She should have such jus- 
tice as I could give her. 

" You misjudge her, grandpapa. She has none of such 
faults as you describe. She is not what you fancy her 
to be. She is — is good, I know her, I have seen her con- 
stantly. She is beautiful, and fascinating, and good 
too." 

He leaned back in his chair and groaned. 

" For the sake of indulging your passion for contradic- 
tion, you would plead guilty to a murder of which you were 
innocent. Is my opinion of no consequence ? Whom do 
you think likely to be the best judge of character, an old 
man or a young girl ? Is the painful conclusion drawn from 
the observation of years to be set aside by the careless de- 
cision formed by a week's acquaintance ? You may wreck 
your own happiness if you choose, but you shall not do so 
unwarned." 

This last sentence was almost word for word as Me 
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Levett had expressed himself, though the former urged 
me toward a goal from which the latter strove to drive 
me. 

Half-strangled fears and tender newly-born emotions 
were to be dragged up and exposed to the light, fingered, 
dissected, and solemnly debated upon. 

I hardened my heart and set my teeth, and answered 
him slowly, struggling to be moderate. 

" I think, grandpapa, that a woman is best judge of a 
woman. I did not mean to contradict you, but only to tell 
you what I thought. If what you tell me is — is true, why 
need I hear of it ? It has nothing to do with me. With — 
with a person who has been her slave for years ' what can 
I, by any possibility, have to do ? " 

Now, Margaret, you are jumping to conclusions, you 
will not keep cool and try to understand what I mean. 
You must know that if you marry a man of Jocelyn's age 
he will not have the calf love of a school-boy to offer you — 
all that nonsense is over ; first loves marry in poetry books 
but not out of them. Do you think it possible that I should 
consent to your marriage if I thought he would neglect or 
slight you ? I am your protector and relative, my dear, and 
I act for your happiness in conjunction with the furtherance 
of my wishes, I beg you to remember. I know Jocelyn, and 
I know he will not marry you until he can make up his mind 
to do his duty by you. Matrimony, Margaret, is a great re- 
sponsibility, and, though I urge him to fulfill his promise, I 
remind him of the uncertainty of life and the speed at which 
time passes, he will only look glum and put me off with 
some wretched excuse for procrastination, excuses which 
will not hold water. When I met you coming back togeth- 
er as you did this morning, and saw you smiling and blush- 
ing and looking like a fool, I was overjoyed. I thought 
that at last my patience was to be rewarded. I rode home 
happier than I have been for years. I could not speak for 
happiness ; and then to be thrown from one extreme to the 
other, to have been so deceived and so grievously disap- 
pointed, it was no wonder that I spoke harshly to Jocelyn, 
more harshly than I should have done, perhaps, had I been 
less vexed. I reminded him that though he did not care to 
heed my wishes he might, by the courtesy upon which he 
prides himself, set you right ; I reminded him that you were 
conversant with the idea of the marriage, and it was a 
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slight to you if he neglected to speak words for which you 
waited." 

" You told him that I knew ? " 

The affronted blood burnt my cheeks, such blushes 
sting. 

"Yes, weeks ago ; he noticed the change in your man- 
ner toward him, and divined the cause. I wish to heaven I 
had left the whole thing alone, and let you both go your 
own ways to destruction. I get no thanks and no reward 
for all my pains ; nothing but sulky looks and reproachful 
words. Jocelyn tried to put me off with his usual excuses : 
' She has seen no one.' ' She is so young and child-like.' 
' I do not know whether I am not too old to make her 
happy.' ' Good heavens, Jocelyn,' said I, ' in my day, if a 
man wished to marry a girl, he did not stop to consider 
whether he could make her happy or not.' A pretty ex- 
cuse that, upon my word. It's an apathetic lover who is 
hindered in his courtship by such a deliberation, and I said 
so, and he never contradicted me ; he smiled, and then he 
turned the subject to those accursed people at the Manor. 
I'm not a calm man, Margaret, I'm hot-blooded, as I think, 
so I speak, and when I heard that he had invited them to 
Green Meadow, and that they were coming too, I was in- 
censed — naturally I was incensed — and I spoke strongly. 
'By heaven, Jocelyn, if you won't give that woman up, I 
will give you up. You shall choose between the dancing 
attendance on another man's wife and marrying my young 
grandchild. I tell you that it shall be one or the other, not 
both.' I spoke strongly, my dear, too strongly, I fear, but I 
was angry, and I did not wait to consider ; he took my 
words badly, he did not allow for my disappointment, he 
was hard on me. He was quiet, but he turned white ; he 
has a temper, has Jocelyn, when he is roused. ' You neither 
do Mrs. Lindsay nor me justice,' he said, 'you must think 
what you like, and say what you like about me, and I must 
listen, but, against her, I will not hear a word.' And he 
went out of the room, and out of the house, Margaret, and 
I have not seen him since. If he would show the spirit 
about his wooing that he showed then, I should not be 
fretted to death by waiting, day after day, and week after 
week, for the wedding. Give me another cup of tea, if 
you please ; I handed you my empty cup five minutes 
ago." 
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I poured him out his tea, but his cup rattled in my 
foolish hand, and thoughts, 

" Beating, wave-like on the mind's strange shore, 
Rustling, leaflike, through it evermore," 

angry, defiant, hurt, defensive thoughts kept me dumb. 

"I wanted particularly to see Jocelyn on business," 
grandpapa went on, as he began to walk to and fro the 
room ; "there are letters to be written, and other things to 
which we must attend. I shall send for him presently ; he 
must come here after dinner, women or no women. Devil, 
indeed, we don't want a devil to lead us astray as long as 
there is a woman about. O Margaret, I shall thank God 
on my knees upon the day of your marriage ; when once 
Jocelyn is married he will not shirk his duties, he will be a 
good and attentive husband to you. But he keeps me in 
great anxiety ; if he would but speak to you on the subject, 
if he would not be so obstinately silent. He has no fault 
to find with you personally, he talks of you most kindly, 
but he will take his time and please himself. There, there, 
drink your tea, and don't stare at me like that ; it will all 
come right in time, if we are patient. Jocelyn is a highly 
principled man, he will not lightly undertake serious obli- 
gations which he has no inclination to fulfill. To marry in 
haste he has no desire." 

Afghan had risen from the rug, and laid his head upon 
my lap, his expressive and comprehending eyes were fixed 
on my face, he did not resent my lack of notice, but licked 
my hand and waved his tail with slow solemnity. I pushed 
his head aside, rejecting his mute compassion. 

I had been beaten until my bruises would not bear the 
lightest touch. I winced under my own mental investiga- 
tions, for my mind would attempt to reason with, and brace 
my heart. However, I should soon deaden its activity and 
mollify its rebukes by a courageous action. No position is 
unbearable so long as we see a loop-hole by which we may 
presently escape ; I saw a dangerous and dreadful loop-hole, 
but still one through which I could escape. A present evil 
is always worse than one which is impending ; " we fly to 
others that we know not of," and congratulate ourselves on 
our wisdom. 

I had no inordinate pride, but I had some other posses- 
sion which was inordinate. Grandpapa's disclosure had torn 
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my dreams, rending them shred from shred, fiber from fiber, 
and scattering them to the winds. 

Nevertheless, such dreams are indestructible, once born 
they are eternal. Soon I should hurry back to find and 
gather them, piecing, contriving, darning, mending into a 
semblance of the old. 

It was my grandfather's custom to withdraw to the library 
after tea, so I sat waiting for his departure as I listened to 
the reiteration of his already recorded conversation. It was 
no credit to me that I sat in silence. I had a no art in con- 
versation," to " think one thing and another tell " was im- 
possible to me, the divorce of speech and thought had not 
been considered desirable by my instructor. 

Grandpapa was worried, anxious, and distressed. He 
appealed to me for my sympathy ; I had none to give him, 
for all my battered energies were reserved first to guard my 
wounds, secondly for sharp action. Words would be lost, 
but deeds remain monuments to strength of purpose. 

A grievance is a prolific subject of conversation, and an 
interested listener an incentive to garrulity ; and thus it 
happened that the clock had struck six before grandpapa 
turned his restless paces toward the library and left me free 
to carry out my intentions. No sooner had he gone than I 
jumped up, and, followed closely by Afghan, left the draw- 
ing-room and ran quickly up-stairs to my own room. There 
was no dignity about my purpose and less dignity about the 
way in which I set about its fulfillment. I did not wait to 
light my candles, the fire gave a glow, faint, but bright 
enough to make the darkness visible. 

I flung open the heavy mahogany door of the wardrobe 
and searched hurriedly among its reduced contents for a 
cloak. I was going out into the cold January night, and of 
respectable outdoor gear I had none. Mrs. Lindsay's seal- 
skin coat and red hat lay on the convex bed, but I did not 
glance toward them. 

Under my awkward handling my outraged garments fell 
off the shining pegs upon the bottom of the wardrobe ; from 
among them I dragged out an old blue cloak, short of skirt 
and sleeve, scrimpy of make, into which I wriggled in hot 
haste. 

I opened the half-empty drawers and made hay of their 
contents in a wild and unsuccessful hunt for gloves. 

My garden hat, bound with a broad and faded blue rib* 
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bon, in which some bluish jay's feathers were stuck jauntily 
at one side, hung on a peg behind the door ; I took it down, 
and in the dusk, turning away from Afghan, I laid my cheek 
against those feathers hesitating, in my frantic haste, to re- 
call the time when Jocelyn had placed them there. We had 
been standing together outside the keeper's cottage as he 
had done so, the dogs were pulling on their chains to get at 
him, the smoke curled from the red chimney into the frosty 
air, and the rooks cawed huskily and intermittently. 

Now, with a gasp, I wrenched the feathers out, threw 
them in the fire, and, putting on my hat, with Afghan bound- 
ing by my side, I fled along the passage and down the stair- 
case two steps at a time. . Crossing the hall, I unlocked the 
front door, opened it softly, and, passing through, Afghan 
and I reached the bracing freedom of the open air. Afghan 
was in an ecstasy of joy. I held up my head, I was excited, 
exalted, breathless with the strength of my purpose. 

Driving clouds obscured the light of the moon and stars, 
a bitter, steadfast wind combated every step as I advanced, 
and seemed to try to beat me back into the house. But 
neither wind nor cold nor difficulty could daunt my resolve, 
or make me flinch from my determination. 

The ordeal to which I hastened, and which I chose for 
myself, was endurable ; but the ordeal that threatened to 
overtake me was not. 

I walked down the drive under the leafless elm-trees, 
and the frozen gravel bruised my feet through their thin 
shoes. Then I crossed a narrow belt of grass which crackled 
and broke under my tread, and, guided by the gaunt out- 
line of a twisted oak, I reached the gate that led into the 
church path, through which I passed with a quaking heart 
but unfaltering determination. Here the darkness was in- 
tensified by the shrubs on either side. I put out my hands 
and felt my way by sweeping my bare fingers over the frozen 
and quivering laurel-leaves; through these the east wind 
seemed abortively struggling to force a road, then, irritated 
by failure, it wailed up the narrow walk, fluttering my skirts 
weakly in its broken strength, and breathing coldly on my 
warm cheeks. 

Afghan, no longer elated by the prospect of a walk, but 
depressed, as are his race, by the darkness and the wind, 
slunk close to my heels. 

I stumbled on fast. Visions of bogies and burglars, of 

13 
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maniacs and murderers, which usually peopled my nervous 
mind at night, were ousted by a distress in which the im- 
agination played no part. 

The thick darkness cast by the evergreens grew trans- 
parent, the strength of the wind increased, as I, coming in 
sharp contact with the kissing-gate, found that I had reached 
the road. 

The village-lights twinkled like earthly stars in the val- 
ley, but two self-assertive planets glared fiercely upon me 
from across a narrow, a sadly narrow field. Upon these 
planets I fixed my bold eyes, and toward them I guided my 
course. Those steady, unblinking lights were not the eyes 
of a merciful lighthouse to warn me from a dangerous rock, 
but the light of a harbor into which I must steer my boat, 
and rest secure from storm ; they shone forth from the vicar- 
age windows, they proceeded from either side the porch, 
and sent their rays across the empty flower-beds. 

The vicarage lay a stone's-throw back from the road- 
way, and as I paused, dying some of the coward's " thou- 
sand deaths," by the garden-gate, a man on his way home 
came tramping down the road, and stopped to wish me an 
unsteady " good-night." 

" Don't 'ee bide here waitin' fur your sweetheart, maid ; 
he warn't be fule enough to come out this cold night." 

He added this facetiously, and laughed to himself. I 
was not too preoccupied to fear a tipsy man. I rushed 
precipitately up the garden-path, seized the lion's head 
emerging from a black saucer, which did duty for a bell- 
handle, and pulled it nervously. 

My tinkle sounded timorous, and when the servant an- 
swered the summons she responded to my request, " if I 
could see Mr. Levett," in consoling terms, as though she 
knew the object of my visit, and pitied while she despised 
me. 

" Mr. Levett was not at home, but he was expected in 
every moment. Could I leave a message ? " 

A message ! Heavens, no ! I was not quite sufficiently 
desperate for such a measure. I shivered at the suggestion 
and shook my head. 

" Would I come in and wait ? Mr. Levett would not be 
long." 

?< No, I did not think it mattered, my business would 
keep. I would call again." 
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I stammered this out and turned away, retracing my 
steps with a momentary exultation as at a blessed reprieve ; 
but, no sooner had I heard the door of the vicarage close, 
than my heart sank ; my reprieve was but momentary ; the 
hangman, with the rope in his hand, stood on the Smerdon 
doorsteps awaiting me. I turned for the second time and 
told the maid when she reappeared in answer to a still 
humbler ring, " that I had changed my mind, and would 
wait for Mr. Levett, as she had proposed." 

I tried to speak with calm nonchalance, but I was an 
indifferent actress, and I saw she looked at me in interested 
surprise, which turned to displeasure as Afghan followed 
me over the oilskin floor of the passage and into a small 
library, whither she ushered me. 

The room was light and eminently cheerful. The lamps 
and firelight burned bright, and hurt my unaccustomed 
eyes. 

" Mr. Levett must be back soon, miss," the maid said, 
pulling a chair forward for me ; " he only went across to 
see Mr. Jenkins. There's been an accident there ; the little 
boy has broken his arm." 

" Mr. Jenkins " was the farm-bailiff, and the u little boy " 
was a favorite of Jocelyn's. 

" Mrs. Jenkins sets store by that boy, miss, and she sent 
up for Mr. Levett to come. He went half an hour ago and 
more ; he won't be long." 

She paused a moment to see if I should manifest any in- 
clination to hear further particulars of the broken arm, and, 
as I did not do so, with the reiteration of the consolation 
she had already offered, " Mr. Levett can't be long now, 
miss," she went away, and I heard her singing as she passed 
down the passage. 



CHAPTER XX. 



'* Guess now who holds thee ? ' Death/ I said ; but there 
The silver answer rang — ' Not Death, but Love." 

"Can't be long/" That little maid must have the 
Divine indifference to the passage of time, if that protract- 
ed, lingering, extensive waiting of mine in Mr. Levett's li- 
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brary was short. To wait in the somber reception-room of 
the Dorchester dentist looking glumly through a bound vol- 
ume of Punch and reading — 

" Man is born to pain and trouble 
Both with single teeth and double," 

which lines were there inscribed by some coarse humorist 
upon the title-page, had been a tedious, doleful business ; 
but now — I did not know whether to bless the delay or 
execrate the crawling minutes. To fizz in the frying-pan 
may be a shade preferable to writhing in the fire ; I can not 
tell. 

I sat far back in my chair, it was an austere chair cov- 
ered in black horsehair, and clutched its ascetic arms in my 
fingers. Afghan, infected by my uneasiness, wandered about 
the room, putting his nose in the waste-paper basket and 
investigating the corners. He paused now and then to 
look, with curious disgust, at Mr. Levett's black cat, which 
had scrambled to the top of the book-case on our entry and 
sat tfiere, spitting defiance, and enormously swollen with 
rage. 

In coming to the Vicarage I had acted upon the spur of 
the moment, that first impulse was spent now ; a new one 
had arisen that urged me to depart ; therefore it was that I 
clung to the arms of the chair and fought back my dismay. 
I must stay, I will stay," I repeated aloud, trampling 
upon my sick qualms, u it is dreadful, but what else can I 
do ? There is nothing else that can be done." 

' I heard the brisk, pattering steps of the maid to and fro 
the passage, and what I took to be the noisy preparation of 
Mr. Levett's dinner, while the insidious odor of cooking 
crept in to me and disclosed that food was a superfluity of 
existence for which I had no inclination. 

The library where I sat was narrow, low, and small, the 
writing-table was large and littered with papers, the side- 
tables were piled with books ; where there was room to 
place a chair or table, there a chair or table stood. A lamp, 
flanked by a pair of candles, shed their light full on me ; 
there was no shady nook, no modest corner whither I could 
retreat. 

The maid, as she bustled past the door, was humming a 
hymn-tune lustily — she was a member of the church-choir, 
but the air beionged to the Salvation Army, and was cour- 
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ageous and inspiriting ; through the tune, at last, I heard 
the tramp of feet. 

Afghan pricked up his ears, put his head in the air, and 
listened ; then, wagging his tail with every demonstration of 
delight, he ran to the door whining and scratching to be let 
out. 

" If you please, miss," the maid said, opening the door, 
" I hear the gate, Mr. Levett is coming. Oh, dear, that 
dog ! " as Afghan bounced against her as he ran out into 
the hall. 

The gravel without crunched under heavy steps, I heard 
the sound of a man's voice and then the click of a latchkey 
turning in the lock. 

" By Jove, here is Afghan ! Halloa, old chap, how on 
earth did you get down here ? " 

It was Jocelyn who spoke, it was Jocelyn's voice; 
Jocelyn's cheerful voice which shook the trembling lights 
and at the sound of which I grew desperate. 

"What an extraordinary thing! " 

Thank heaven, Mr. Levett was there, too, that was his 
voice which answered. Courage, courage, I might fizz on 
awhile in my frying-pan. 

"If you please, sir, Miss Chamberlain brought the dog 
with her." 

" Miss Chamberlain! " in raised and incredulous tones. 

" Yes, sir, she is waiting in the library ; she has been 
here some time. She wishes to speak to you." 

It was lucky that the arms of the chair could not remon- 
strate at the cruel force of the grip in. which I held them as 
Mr. Levett and Joceyln, anxious and concerned, hurried 
through the doorway and accosted me. 

" What do you want, Miss Chamberlain ? " 

" For heaven's sake, what is the matter, Maggie ? " 

Their wonder, consternation, and perplexity, moreover, 
their manifest ignorance of the aim of my astounding pres- 
ence, reassured me. I found my voice, no one but myself 
could guess by what an effort it was captured, and used it 
with a calmness born of something too like desperation to 
be pleasant. 

I rose from my chair and backed a step or two. I had 
tilted my broad-brimmed hat low on my forehead, and I 
looked out from the shadow which it cast at Mr. Levett. 

" I want to speak to you,". I said, addressing him. " I 
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came down here to speak to you" Jocelyn, roused out of 
his universal composure, stared at me anxiously. " There 
is nothing the matter, nothing at all, but I want to speak to 
you." 

" Have you heard anything of the Lindsays ? Have I 
been sent for from Green Meadow, Margaret ? " 

" No," briefly, "I have heard nothing and seen no one." 

" And have you come down here alone ? " Mr. Levett 
asked me, chuckling, and glancing at his neighbor. 

I had put him in an awkward position, of which he was 
conscious. 

" Yes, because I wished to speak to you alone. I have 
something to say to you ; now, at once, quickly. I have 
been waiting so long and it is late." 

My voice broke in speaking, I moved a step nearer him 
and looked at him beseechingly. Would he understand 
and send Jocelyn away ? But it was Jocelyn, himself, who 
responded to my appeal. 

" Can you give me a light, Levett ? I will go and smoke 
outside while you arrange the stupendous business which 
has induced Miss Chamberlain to face this dark night and 
bitter wind alone." 

His tone was neither encouraging nor genial. Mr. 
Levett began an awkward hunt for matches, he would never 
have found them had not Jocelyn pointed to the box where 
it lay conspicuously upon the mantel-piece. He pocketed 
the matches, selected a cigar from his case, and, with Afghan 
at his heels, turned to go ; when he reached the door he 
took out his watch. 

"Remember that dinner is at half-past seven," he re- 
minded me ; " it will take us a quarter of an hour to walk 
up to the house. I shall wait for you between this and the 
church path." 

* Don't wait," I urged, in frantic earnestness. " Don't, 
please. I would rather you went on without me." 

It's too late and dark for you to walk alone," he re- 
turned peremptorily ; and the next moment the front door 
shut with a bang, and I was left face to face with Mr. 
Levett. 

,. He stood with his back to the fire, and I remained be- 
nind the arm-chair whither I had at first retreated. I had 
prepared sentences, rehearsed my part, arranged plans, every 
remembrance of which was wiped out from my mind ; my 
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tongue was paralyzed, I could not find words to fit my 
meaning. 

There was a deathly silence, broken only by the stealthy 
descent of the cat from the book-case as, with loud purrs of 
happy relief, she resumed her seat on the rug. 

"Well?" 

That persuasive interrogation was ill-chosen. How in 
heaven or on earth had "well" to do with me ? 

" You have come here to tell me of some trouble," he 
pursued ; his manner had undergone a complete change 
since Jocelyn went away ; " there is something the matter, 
something very much the matter. Where or how can I help 
you. Miss Chamberlain ? " 

' You offered to help me, you told me to come to you, so 
I came." — It was for my own comfort I said that. — "Do 
you remember what you said to me ? A long while ago, 
weeks and weeks. You were right and I was wrong — I 
know that . . . now" 

My voice was faltering and husky, and he was slow, he 
would not understand intuitively, he forced me to be more 
explicit. 

" To what do you allude ? " 

" You said," in a whisper, " that Mr. Carew * would not 
expect to increase his happiness by marrying me. 9 Do you not 
remember ? " 

" I remember perfectly." 

" That was true." 

I spoke a trifle louder, and the " true " was said as firmly 
as its meaning merited. 

" Yes. I knew that it was true, or I should not have 
said it." 

" Married life has ' responsibilities and duties.' It would 
be an irksome life for him because — he — does — not — like — 

• 

me. But, to please other people, he has promised that some 
day he will marry — me ; but he hates it — it is a bondage to 
marry like that — it would not increase his happiness." 

Every word I said was a hesitating interrogation, which 
prayed for a denial. 

"Just so," Mr. Levett replied, gravely, "just so. Who 
told you this, I wonder ? I am glad it has been put clearly 
to you at last, and before it is too late. I was half-afraid, 
yesterday evening. I thought you were willfully and vainly 
blind," 
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" To what ? " 

He had no pity for the breathless anxiety of that ques- 
tion, or rather he thought that he was wise, prudent, far- 
sighted, and he bruised that he might bind up. 

" To Carew's indifference. He is a favorite with women, 
of course ; and I was afraid you might mistake his pleasant 
and considerate manner — you are so inexperienced — for 
more than was meant by it. He did not intend to deceive 
you, but, as I say, you are so young." 

He had gone too far, I lost my temper ; he need not 
wantonly wound me as he had done. 

" I am young, but neither blind nor vain. I may be in- 
experienced, but you supply my want of knowledge. Do 
you think I have no more feeling than an automaton ? I 
tell you that, if he said one word, in spite of your wisdom 
and your warnings, I should believe everything that such a 
word ought to mean." 

" Yes, yes ; but he has not done so, and he never will do 
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"Do you believe he allows my grandfather to fix his 
whole hope upon a plan which he has no intention of fulfill- 
ing ? " 

" I am afraid I do." 

"Then you are wrong. I believe in him — you must 
know what faith is — look at your black coat and your white 
tie, they are badges of Faith. I have no assurance, no 
knowledge, but I have belief ; and I tell you that, if it was 
possible that I — young, ignorant, bad-tempered, as you 
know I am — could ' increase his happiness,' " returning to 
the moderate and familiar formula, "by marrying him, I 
would marry him. I would black his boots, and run his 
messages, and wait upon him on my knees, if," drawing up 
(for my words jostled each other in their eagerness to force 
the truth into the hearer's ears), and bungling over the end 
of my headlong avowal, " if I should not be an uncouth, 
superfluous dependent in the way and out of place." 

" Did you come down here to tell me this ? " 

I shrank from the coldness of his voice, my eyes sank to 
the ground ; I drooped my head. 

" No, no, I never thought of such a thing." 

" Sit down there, don't stand ; you are tired out. Come, 
come, we will talk more quietly." He spoke less gravely, 
but his face had turned white. "You are arguing from 
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every side ; I do not think you quite know what you are 
saying ; you are too hasty and impulsive. Do not be afraid, 
I shall not take your words for more than they are worth ; 
I shall forget them ; so, I hope, will you. We say far more 
than we mean when we are angry. You have not escaped 
unharmed from a night of such danger and excitement ; it 
has left you fanciful and unstrung, and I know that I spoke 
too candidly to soothe your feminine nerves. Carew is a 
very great favorite, no doubt ; but I have small respect for 
a man who wastes his time in dangling forever after Mrs. 
Lindsay. There is no harm in her, of course, beyond an in- 
sufferable and insatiable vanity." 

This was my well-merited punishment ; I did not take it 

well. Under the circumstances, it was hard for him to be 

magnanimous, harder still for me to be submissive. 

I think she is most beautiful and most charming. 

" Ah ! youth is impressionable, and always in extremes. 
He waited a moment. " I must remind you, Miss Chamber- 
lain, that time is passing. Shall we talk now of the matter 
which brought you here, or shall we wait until to-morrow ? " 

" We must talk of it now," I answered, gathering my 
conviction from the sound of footsteps on the road. "I 
have come to remind you of something which you said to 
me last night ; it was so good of you, and I did not thank 
you. I half thought you were joking. Were you joking, or 
did you really mean it ? " 

" Certainly I meant it." A smile broke up and dispersed 
the gravity of his face, and twinkled in his eyes. 

" Did you really mean that you want to marry me f " 

" Certainly I meant it." 

" You wish it ? it wasn't merely kindness ? " 

il No ; you would make me exceedingly happy if you 
would marry me." 

" Then I will, I wilL I shall be glad to do so. I can 
not go on living at Smerdon, I must do something, I must 
act for myself. Grandpapa says such awful things to him 
and to me that I can not bear it." 

" Do you think of me at all, or only of Carew and of 
yourself ? " 

It was a righteous rebuke, and I cowered under it. 

" I did not think of you." 

" No, indeed, you did not, but I think of you and for 
you. I have thought of no one else for weeks. ' I will not 
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allow you to drift into an interested loveless marriage. 
Carew may be a nice fellow — be bas caugbt your girlish 
fancy — under the circumstances, be was pretty sure to have 
done so — but he could not make you happy. I have always 
intended to marry, and you are the woman whom I would 
have chosen out of all the world." 

He came close to me and held out his hands. The room 
was overful of furniture, but not so full as to impede my 
most precipitate retreat. I had gained the door and grasped 
its handle almost before he had discovered the arm-chair to 
be empty. 

I told him "that was all," "the business was done," "I 
could not wait an instant, for it was late," and I backed out 
into the narrow passage — and met there the indignant face 
of the maid, and a dreadful smell of burnt fat, a double en- 
counter very agreeable to me. 

" I will not wait, I can not. I have kept you too long. 
I have spoiled your dinner." 

"You have, completely. Stay, I will walk back with 
you." 

* No, no, please don't. I would rather you did not." 

" Don't you think it would be better for me to come ? " 
coming desperately, possessively close, and speaking low for 
fear of the watchful maid. 

It was the oft-repeated story of the stone which, thrown 
into the lake, sent ever-widening circlets to ruffle the face 
of the water, and heave in troubled waves as far as eye could 
see. I had thrown my stone with a splash ; I trembled to 
think whither my circlets spread. 

"No, not to-night," struggling in discomfort with the 
intricacies of the door-latch. " Come to-morrow." 

To-morrow, blessed to-morrow, for it might never come. 
The Red Queen rehearsed the laws of her kingdom tersely 
thus : " Jam every other day. That means, jam yesterday 
and jam to-morrow, but never jam to-day" But the Red 
Queen was old, there were wrinkles on her face, and she 
had a double chin, or she would not have taken the daily 
lack of jam so calmly. She would have said : " We had no 
jam yesterday, and we don't care whether we have jam or 
not to-morrow, we will have jam to-day." 

"Very well, to-morrow, to-morrow morning. There, 
don't be so impatient," taking my hand in his ; " you are 
locking the door, let me do that for you.' 
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He was drawing me toward him, and he said softly, 
" That he would do everything for me ; I should have no 
more trouble, he would see to that ; it would be his de- 
light." Ungratefully I wrenched my hand from his. The 
lock of the door yielded to my desperate onslaught, I stum- 
bled down the shallow door-step, and ran out into the bitter 
cold and darkness. 

" Won't you say good-night ? " 

It was an injured voice which followed me; I was a 
dozen yards from its owner, so I halted. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon. Good-night, and — and thank 
you." 

The storm-cloud had drifted away from the calm face of 
the moon, and left a wide and jagged streak of u star-in- 
wrought " indigo sky between the fleecy battlements, so the 
darkness was no longer dense or oppressive. 

The red end of a cigar came unsteadily, like an animated 
spark, along the road toward me, and Jocelyn, armed with 
his most courteously calm, and repressively reserved manner, 
met and turned with me. 

He suggested that we should hurry ourselves; he re- 
minded me that we were sinfully late for dinner. He ex- 
plained how that he had %iet Mr. Levett at Jenkins's farm, 
whither they had both gone, by the mother's request, to 
condole with the Jenkins family over the broken arm. He 
gave me an account of the accident, a minutely detailed ac- 
count, of which I digested not a single atom ; he talked con- 
tinuously, but he asked no questions, expressed no curiosity 
about, nor interest in my movements. I felt as though he 
had turned a tap of iced water on my hot head, and left it 
there to freeze unsheltered. Through the dark shrubs I 
led the way, he had no need to remind me to hasten. I 
sped along, the wind blowing up the path from behind me, 
and loosening my ever-mutinous hair into rough curls round 
my face. I held my old blue cloak together with my hands, 
and turned my burning cheeks to feel the sidelong gusts of 
the cold wind. 

I grudged each moment as it passed, each quick step 
that brought me nearer desolation. Jocelyn's conversation 
had ceased to flow ; my low, monosyllabic answers, thrown 
over my shoulder at him nervously, were not an incentive 
to discourse. 

I had trodden that path stimulated by a mad and fatal 
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impulse ; I fled home, having accomplished my errand, 
without daring to cast a thought ahead to where the con- 
sequences of my preposterous action were gathering to meet 
me. 

The twisted outline of the oak-tree came in sight, that 
landmark which foretold the nearness of the gate; the 
Smerdon lights were visible, pale, misty lights struggling 
through down- drawn blinds. 

Over the unhasping of the gate my unsteady fingers 
bungled hopelessly. My cloak, loosened from my grasp, 
fluttered back in the wind and flapped against Jocelyn's 
shoulder as he reached my side. 

"It is locked," I said, tremulously. " I can not open 
it." 

He threw his cigar away and came to my assistance, but 
he was not more successful than I. 

" The beastly thing catches," he said, impatiently. " I 
told them to attend to it a week ago." 

As he spoke, from out of the branches of the oak-tree 
came a cry, a melancholy, prolonged cry wailing above our 
heads. Involuntarily I drew closer to him and caught his 
arm for protection. 

" What was that, Jocelyn ? Did you hear it ? " 

I got no answer, unless his mute lips upon my cheeks, 
my hair, my eyes, my lips were any answer. My old blue 
cloak and I were imprisoned in arms which held us as 
though we should never return to freedom. 

" I am ashamed, Madge," he whispered. " But no mor- 
tal man could stand it any longer. I had sworn to wait un- 
til you were older, till you were more experienced. I hate 
to trade upon your ignorance and win the jewel of your love 
before you know its worth, darling." 

" Tu-u who-o, tu-u whoo ! " 

Had ever so melancholy an accompaniment been fitted 
to so wild and rapturous a strain as that which my heart 
was beating out beneath my old blue cloak ! 

" Do you hear that owl hooting at you, Madge, and 
twitting me for my broken resolutions ? Ill-starred or not, 
the owl is consecrated henceforth for driving you into your 
proper place. To have and to hold, Lady April, from this 
time forth. We will have * the heaven of April without its 
changing light ' if my love can keep the clouds from your 
sky, dear. — Madge, haven't you one word for me ? " 
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I shook my head. 

" One kiss ? " 

I had fifty ready, but again I shook my head. I could 
not speak, I struggled to free myself from his arms : his 
answer to my struggles was but to hold me more firmly. 

"I have been so patient, Maggie, a hundred times I 

have come to the brink of this i ' and a hundred times 

I have refrained. You have robbed me of self-control and 
forced me to unforeseen action as if I were a hot-headed 
boy. Are you a witch ? One kiss ? " And he took twenty, 
though I gave him none. " There, you shall go now." 

He loosened his arms from round me, and turning his 
attention to the refractory lock he forced open the gate, 
and side by side we crossed the intervening ground that led 
to the house. 

At the porch-door he left me. I had not spoken, no, 
not one word. I stood looking after him into the darkness 
long after the darkness had hidden him from ray sight. 

' I dare not keep you longer, Madge," he had said. " I 
shall come to-morrow, early to-morrow, because I can not 
keep away. Will you meet me, dear ? do come and meet 
me. I shall cross the bridle-path and be at the gate by ten 
o'clock. Good-by, till then, my darling, good-by." 

To-morrow. I bowed my reckless, happy head upon 
my hands ; to-morrow, it was coming, he had planned for 
it. I was not dreaming, was I ? 

No ; for, as I asked myself the question, the door cau- 
tiously opened and Mrs. Long's head was thrust through 
the aperture. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



O thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected and too soon elate." 



Mrs. Long, with her finger on her lips, beckoned me 
mysteriously into the hall, and then, with every demonstra- 
tion of extreme caution, crept swiftly before me up the stair- 
case and down the passage which led to my bedroom. This 
reached, she pushed me through the doorway, and follow- 
ing me closely sat down on the first chair she could find, 
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with her left hand spread upon her heart, and closed 
eyes. 

If I had been in an impressionable mood I should have 
been startled and alarmed by her conduct ; even as it was I 
asked her hurriedly what was the matter, and anxiously 
awaited her reply. 

" Matter, miss. God bless me, you were the matter, miss ! 
Not in your room and not in the house, and dinner on the 
table, and the squire as nervous as he can be." " Nervous " 
was a Smerdon technicality for the most tempestuous mood 
of its owner. " I went up myself to the drawing-room, and 
told him you were too tired to dine, and had gone straight 
to bed — for men must be humored, miss, which I, as a 
widow, know well. If we told them nothing but the truth, 
the world would be too hot to hold us. I left the dinner to 
Martha and providence (a nice mess they'll make of it be- 
tween them, I know), and I have been running up-stairs and 
down, now back, now front, now with my head out of the 
landing-window in such a state of feeling as no tongue can 
tell. Why, I thought you were drowned, or burned to 
death, or 'loped away, and that I should be the one who'd 
have to tell the squire and bear the blame, for it's first come 
first served with my master. Dear, dear, to see you walk 
up with Mr. Carew, dawdling and that at the door, while I 
was beside myself to know what had become of you, and 
what I should do ; was the world all over, a Yarmouth 
bloater for one, and a salmon mayonaise for the other ? but 
there, miss, it was to be." 

" I am very sorry you were frightened, Mrs. Long." 

" Well, miss, I've known anxiety and affliction both as a 
cook and a widow, but I never remember a nastier half-hour 
than this last." 

" I meant to come home sooner, but I was detained." 

" Certainly, miss, so you were ; " getting up from her 
seat with a sigh. " You won't mind my sending your, din- 
ner up here to you, I hope, so as to bear me out to the 
squire. And perhaps your appetite wants tempting, miss. 
Just a bit of fish and a taste of entrie. I don't think you 
would care for a cut from the joint this evening." 

"Send me anything, Mrs. Long; I can eat anything. 
You are* very kind." 

I eagerly agreed to her offer, for by doing so I insured 
her speedy departure and the solitude which I coveted. 
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As soon as the door had closed behind her, I, taking a 
candle in either hand, went over to my gayly-petticoated 
table and stared long and thoughtfully at my reflection in 
the glass. A pair of dilated blue eyes, the lashes of which 
were wet with recent tears, looked gravely into mine ; be- 
neath a broad-brimmed hat, bound with a blue ribbon that 
matched the eyes, curled tangled rings of yellow hair, and a 
quaint blue cloak, of darker hue than either eyes or ribbon, 
enveloped a tall figure. I looked thoughtfully, not criti- 
cally, at my reflection this time ; for surely, if 1 found favor 
in the sight of my lord, I must find favor in my own ? 

What right had dimples to play about my parted lips ? 
Of what right had an insane happiness to force me down 
on my knees and send exultant prayers to Heaven ? But 
there I knelt, and my vague prayers turned from a wordless 
Tt Deum into the wildest prayers for him, his perfect, last- 
ing, everlasting happiness. How different these from the 
cold prayers, the frigid petition for daily bread and forgive- 
ness from trespasses which I had nightly murmured on that 
very spot ! 

Every desire, hope, thought I owned, began, existed, end- 
ed in him. In spite of looming troubles, I rejoiced — like a 
fool and a woman — that I could feel the strength of such a 
love. I was not afraid, God did not create to destroy, so 
beautiful and mighty a power as that which possessed me 
was not born to be wasted. Was it to be poured, like the 
oblation of sacrifice, upon the barren ground to filter down 
into nothingness ? 

But the jingling of glasses and the entry of Sarah with a 
tray started me to my feet and reminded me that time was 
passing, and reminded me, too, that this was the work-a-day 
world in which I lived, and that Jocelyn was not the only 
person in it. 

Sarah set the tray down on the writing-table and called 
my attention to a letter which lay there, and which was di- 
rected to me. It was from Green Meadow, she said, and 
the man was to wait for an answer. I would give her the 
answer when I had dined, I told her ; she might return for 
it in half an hour. 

At the White Cottage I had seen, with slight disdain, the 
quivering of Miss Ruxton's hands as she opened some un- 
anticipated letter discovered in the post-bag. In just such 
a way did my unnerved hands quiver as I turned the envelope 
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over, twisting it to and fro before, at last, I tore it open and 
read its contents. 

•' Dear Maggie : Fay and I are going into Marton to- 
morrow morning, the Templetons will drive her over here 
early, and I have ordered our carriage at eleven o'clock. 
Shall we call for you ? It is not much out of the way, and 
I am sure you must have no end of shopping to do. I am 
ashamed to think that all your pretty things were destroyed. 
I am hardly fit to be seen ; my gowns are nearly ruined, so 
I thought we might patch ourselves up in Marton until we 
go to London. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Daisy Lindsay. 

" P. S. — If you can't come with us, I shall call at Smer- 
don on my way back. I want to see you to make sure you 
are none the worse for that dreadful night." 

That was all. My apprehensions had taken no definite 
form, but the innocent nature of the letter was a distinct re- 
lief. I pushed the tray to one side, and sat down before my 
writing-table ; I had two letters to write, one the easiest and 
simplest thing possible ; I would write that first, and grapple 
later with the hideous difficulties of the second. To begin 
with, I directed the envelopes, one boldly to 

Mrs. Lindsay y 

Green Meadow y 

the second reluctantly and slowly to 

Jocelyn Carew y Esq., 

Green Meadow. 

I turned that second envelope on its face while I wrote 
the following note : 

" Dear Mrs. Lindsay : I should have loved to go with 
you to JMarton to-morrow, but I can not, it is impossible ; I 
must stay at home. I am engaged " — I scratched out " en- 
gaged" and substituted "obliged," the engaged was too 
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significant to my guilty mind — " I am obliged to do so. I 
hope Rachel is better this evening ; I am quite well and 
only a little tired. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Margaret Chamberlain." 

That written I sat and pondered, not on myself nor on 
Jocelyn, nor on the letter which was to be concocted, but 
on Mrs. Lindsay. Jocelyn had said that his love should 
keep the clouds from my sky ; what right had I to a cloud- 
less sky when she, so sweet and beautiful as she was, had 
clouds to darken, to overwhelm, to set her weeping and 
wringing her hands as I, not a dozen hours before, had seen 
her? 

The disease reaction attacked me — the might and power 
of which is none the less strong for the scanty recognition 
afforded its existence — and I put my elbows on the table 
and rested my face on my hands ; my exultation turned to 
melancholy, not black despair, but the " lovely melancholy " 
with which we contemplate our neighbors' woes ; the " lovely 
melancholy " which is the miserable height to which our 
shackled sympathies for the troubles of others can at- 
tain. 

When Sarah came for my letter she cast a blank look at 
my untouched dinner ; my bit of fish, my taste of entrte, my 
plate of grapes, and my glass of claret were thrust aside and 
undisturbed. 

" Sarah," I began, abruptly, to stave off any remark on 
the subject, " I — I have another letter to send, a very par- 
ticular one. I should like you to take it. You yourself." 

" Where to, miss ? " 

" To Mr. Carew at Green Meadow." 

" Yes, miss, I will take it at once if you wish." 

She did not look much gratified by the honor thrust up- 
on her, in fact she looked so sulky that I averted my eyes 
from her face as I went on speaking. 

" It is not ready yet, I shall not have finished it for some 
time ; it will be late for you, Sarah," nervously, "late and 
very cold." 

" Yes, miss," hopefully, "it's bitter cold and a northeast 
wind blowing hard." 

" You must wrap up," with sudden blunt decision, " and 
take Jane with you, if you are frightened." Confused by 
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conscious cruelty, and the severity of Sarah's sullen eyes. 
" I will ring for you as soon as the letter is written." 

" Yes, miss." 

And the innocent who was to suffer for my guilt, and 
who was moreover no willing victim, walked in injured dig- 
nity away. 

During the following forty minutes, I wasted sheet after 
sheet of note-paper. I tore up, rewrote, meditated, dashed 
off at lightning speed a new idea, then gloomily considered 
and eradicated it. I laboriously constructed a sentence of 
formidable length, next I put my heart upon my nib and 
drew so faithful a likeness of it that I blushed to see the 
picture, and smudged it out in a hurry. 

A sharp tap at the door discomposed me and threw a 
blot on the maiden sheet of paper upon which I had just 
written the date, and my address in full. 

" If you please, miss," it was Sarah, cloaked, bonneted 
and reproachful, who addressed me, " if you please, miss, it 
is nearly ten o'clock. Did you forget about the letter ? " 

Forget ! what a word to apply to such a subject ! I an- 
swered her, with an exhausted sigh : 

" It will be ready in five minutes. If you will wait in 
the passage, I will give it to you." 

And now I had no time to waste words nor to cloak the 
truth in a deceptive dress of verbosity. I set it down in 
all its ugly selfishness, in all its thoughtless impetuosity. 

" Dear Jocelyn : I do not know how to write this — 
but I must. I have told Mr. Levett that I will marry him, 
I told him to-night, I went down there to tell him because I 
was unhappy and I did not know what else to do. I had 
no one to advise me. Do you understand ? Can you un- 
derstand ? I did not want to marry him, but I thought it 
would be better ; he was very good and very kind, but I 
would rather die than marry him. Madge." 

" Is there any answer, miss ? " inquired the martyr, in 
the regulation martyr-tone, as I went out into the passage, 
and handed her the result of my labors. " Shall I wait ? " 

" No, thank you, there won't be an answer." 

" Not now," I added to myself, as I re-entered the room. 

The answer? Why, I should go to meet it not many 
hence. He had told me that he should cross the 
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bridle-path and be at the gate early, I was to meet him 
there. I knew the view from that spot well, it had been a 
favorite haunt of mine for weeks ; from thence you could 
catch a distant glimpse of Green Meadow and see the path 
winding thither, like a brown thread through the green 
fields ; from thence you could see the narrow placid river 
that crept between barren winter beds and skirted a long 
leafless wood. Upon the gray water were reflected brown 
trunks and bare branches, and here and there a faithful leaf, 
half silver from age, half yellow with grief, which clung 
fluttering to its parent bough. The river was a traveler, a 
great traveler, he pushed his way past the wood, and crawl- 
ing beneath a gray stone bridge, which was bowered with 
ivy, wandered away out of sight. 

Beyond this bridge and upon the opposite side of the 
river stood Green Meadow, a one- storied house, surrounded 
by trees, and approached through a walled garden. I knew 
that view well, I shut my eyes and saw it plainly ; then, 
from imagination, I peopled it, as to-morrow it would be 
peopled. 

Wrapped in a long, blue cloak, a girl, with a quaking 
heart but with an indication of triumph in her rapid stride 
would scud like a lapwing over the ground and be first 
at the trysting-place. Through the leafless boughs of the 
thorns that grew upon the hedge she would watch the 
bridle-path and the figure who traversed it. A tall, upright 
figure, slow of motion and deliberate of step, who trod the 
rough, uneven ground with firm, plodding, country-born 
gait, and who looked with observant, appreciative eyes from 
side to side, from grass to hedge, from sky to wood, from 
road to river, with a keen interest in each and all of 
them. 

The girl sighed, all her interest monopolized by the one 
object which absorbed her gaze. She was blind to the blue 
sky and the gray river, and the grass, and the wood, and 
the hedge — she had, as women do, piled all her eggs into 
one basket. In how many separate receptacles had the 
masculine prudence of the approacher distributed the nest- 
eggs of his life's happiness ? 

My imagination stopped short of the meeting, it failed 
me at that point. I knew that his voice could grow stern, 
I knew that he might well and justly call me to strict ac- 
count, and lash me with some just and appropriate rebukes. 
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But it was from no fear of his reproaches that I quailed, it 
was the memory of the Church Path and the owl-haunted 
scene there which set me trembling. 

" I should meet him and see him again, nothing could 
stop that, and so nothing mattered. He might tell me that 
I must abide the consequences of my action, that as a broken 
promise was a greater disgrace than a broken heart, I must 
keep my plighted word to Mr. Levett : if he said this I must 
obey him, but I should die — and be buried in the church- 
yard — close to the grass-grown path ; so that each Sunday 
would bring Jocelyn's step to my dead ears. It was a sad 
but interesting thought, how touching, how tenderly dis- 
mal, I reveled in the reflections it engendered ; a broken 
heart must mean immediate death. 

In chastened mood I reseated myself before my writing- 
table and prepared to write once more. My sobered pen 
worked out my meaning slowly, thus : 

" Dear Mr. Levett : I think you knew why I went to 
you this evening ? You saw that I was uncertain, distrust- 
ful, and miserable. You told me I was overtired, that, con- 
sequently, I said things which I did not mean, and you 
were right, though not quite right, for what I said about 
Mr. Carew I did mean, and I shall always mean. You 
were very good, too good and kind ; but he thinks I can 
' increase his happiness,' he told me so as we came home, 
and, perhaps, when you hear this, you will not be so angry 
with me as I deserve. I can not find words to tell you 
how ashamed I am ; I had no one else to whom I could 
go, and I was mad, so I went to you. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Margaret Chamberlain." 

That letter written, closed, sealed, and directed, I 
yawned so persistently that there was nothing else to be 
done but to go to bed ; it was sad to be compelled to re- 
linquish sweet thought and to wander into the uncertain- 
ties of dreamland : but dreamland was not for me just yet. 
Agitated knuckles rapped out an hysterical double-knock 
at my door, and Mrs. Long, without waiting for the cus- 
tomary " Come in," came in. 

" If you please, miss, the squire wishes to speak to you 
this moment in the drawing-room. n 
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Mrs. Long was agitated ; her dignity, such as had 
awed me once, had vanished. 

I was standing before the fire in my night-dress, my 
hair hung over my shoulders, my bare feet were thrust into 
slippers ; by an eloquent gesture I called her attention to 
my condition. 

"I am undressed, it is impossible." 
" Then miss, there will be bloodshed." 
"Bloodshed? Good heavens! what's the matter ? " 
<4 I don't know, miss; nobody knows. Stokes and 
Thomas are pale, and Martha is crying in the kitchen. 
Five times we have made the squire's coffee ; the first four 
cups he threw into the slop-basin, and now it's come down 
untasted, and that hurts sensitive feelings. Stokes says he 
has known the squire a little nervous times out of mind, 
but this is the worst and the longest attack he ever wit- 
nessed. The dinner was wrong, as I had expected ; but 
the wine was wrong, and the fire was wrong, and the lamps 
were wrong too. Never since five o'clock this afternoon 
has Stokes had time so much as to sneeze. Then came 
this letter from Mr. Levett, miss. Thomas took it in eager, 
thinking it would turn the squire's thoughts from having 
the pictures rehung in the drawing-room — which pictures 
were as straight as the church — but indeed, miss, it had the 
contrary effect. The squire burst out something dreadful ; 
his language, Stokes says, was such as could not be re- 
peated, leastways in cold blood. There, miss, you have 
turned pale and are shivering. Dear, dear, you have never 
tasted a morsel of your dinner. Don't you be afraid, Miss 
Chamberlain, the barking dogs are never the dangerous 
ones, rough words break no bones, and Mr. Carew will be 
here to-morrow, and will put everything as straight as 
can be ; he understands the squire better than I under- 
stand the cooking-range, and he is the best-hearted gen- 
tleman in the three kingdoms, and one on whom you can 
rely to act, for he don't waste overmuch time in talk- 
ing. Come down, like a brave young lady, and see 
what it is the squire wants, for he won't rest this night, or 
let one of us rest, until he has seen you. It is no use 
to tell him that you are in bed, and asleep, and tired out, 
for I have told him that" — Mrs. Long had the peculiar 
blindness to the beauty of truth which is common to her 
station — " and all his answer was, * I wish to speak to Miss 
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Chamberlain immediately, send her to me ; don't waste 
words, but do as I tell you to do/ It's about the letter 
from Mr. Levett that he wants to speak to you, miss, but 
how it can have anything to do with you that I can't 
say." 

But I knew, and, noblesse oblige^ I scrambled back into 
my discarded garments with as much dignity and self-reli- 
ance as I could master. 

From want of contact with, and for lack of the example 
of Miss Ruxton's gentle composure, I had lately abandoned 
the attempt to cloak my erratic qualities beneath the alien 
guise which I had once assumed. But now that gentle com- 
posure, beneath the influence of which I had been reared, 
came to me suddenly as a natural and no longer a fictitious 
quality. Whether it was that Solomon's oft-quoted and oft- 
disproved proverb, " Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it," was to 
find its exemplification in my case, or whether love had 
humbled me, I do not know. 

" My poor husband, miss, was a scholar and a man of 
sense, and he did not hold with letter-writing ; he held let- 
ter-writing and Bank Holidays as the backbones of great 
disaster. Do leave your hair down, miss ; such hair as 
yours would take off the attention from a sermon, and soften 
any gentleman's heart. The radicals introduced the penny- 
post, miss, and those miserable, money spending, drink-soak- 
ing Bank Holidays, which bring ruin to the poor man and 
heart-breaking to the poor wives, so my husband voted con- 
servative — no one knowing it but me, Mr. Jocelyn least of 
all. There, miss, you have been quick. I will wait here 
and make up the fire a bit while you run down." 

I had not left my locks floating as Mrs. Long desired, 
but had parted my hair Puritan-fashion, and, brushing it off 
my forehead, had twisted it into a knot at the back of my 
head. 

I wonder whether Marie Antoinette's journey to the 
guillotine seemed a short one ? I reached the drawing-room 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Grandpapa stood at the foot of a high pair of steps upon 
the top of which, Thomas, holding a duster in one hand and 
a chamois leather in the other, was mounted. Stokes, with 
a mouthful of nails, and carrying pincers and a hammer, 
was watching Thomas with an imperturbable expression of 
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face. On my entry, the servants were summarily dismissed ; 
they hurried off with the steps and every token which could 
indicate the nature of their recent employment — trusting, no 
doubt, that " out of sight " would mean out of mind." 
" You wanted to speak to me, grandpapa." 
"I wanted to show you this;*' drawing forth a letter 
from his breast-pocket, and handing it to me with a bow of 
grim politeness and a sardonic smile. " I want to hear what 
you think of this. What is the meaning of this f If the 
man is not mad, then / am mad." 

I took the letter close to the lamp and read it. 

"Bilton Vicarage. 

" My dear Mr. Anstruther : Your constant kindness 
to me encourages the hope that you will not be altogether 
averse to the news which I think it my duty to tell you. I 
have asked your granddaughter to be my wife, and she has 
to-day accepted my proposal. I will not at present enter 
into further particulars, as I hope to call upon you to-mor- 
row morning to talk the matter over, and, I trust, to receive 
your consent. If a very sincere love can make her happy, 
then her happiness is assured. Most faithfully yours, 

"Richard Levett." 

" Well," in a voice that his wrath would not allow him to 
master. " Is he mad or am I, Margaret ? " 

Twice my white lips formed a word, essayed to utter it, 
and failed. 

" Is this true, Margaret ? " 

" Yes," huskily, and I clasped my hands and looked up 
at him, " it is true." 

" True ! Good heavens, I can't believe my ears or my 
eyes — I don't believe them ! Is my wish of no weight ? Am 
I to be disobeyed, ignored, as though I were already in my 
dotage ? You defy my commands, disregard my desires, 
and deliberately brave my displeasure. There you stand 
staring at me with great owl-like eyes. You remind me of 
your mother, with her child-like face and her capricious 
ways, and her obstinate, inflexible, undutiful rebelliousness. 
But poor Eletta did not deceive me, she was sincere and 
straightforward with all her faults; she did not listen in 
silence to what I said at one moment and violate my injunc- 
tions the next. Great heaven ! to think that you should 
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dare to tell me that's the truth, that you prefer a little grin- 
ning whipper-snapper, a chuckling jackanapes, who was 
plucked at college, who can't hold a straight bat, who 
couldn't shoot a hay-stack across the road, and don't know 
a swede from a parsnip, to Jocelyn. You're a true woman, 
Jock was right — God bless him ! he always is — don't try 
to drive a woman, he says ; drive a woman or a pig, it's the 
same thing, let 'em know where you wish them to go and 
they'll bolt in the other direction. Why, if I had told you 
to marry the parson, you would have flung yourself at Jock's 
head." 

To and fro the room grandpapa strode, jerking out his 
rapid sentences with difficult articulation ; my unconscious 
fingers had torn the letter they held into pieces which flut- 
tered down one by one upon the floor. 

u Jocelyn behaved like a fool ; if he would have done as 
I requested, he might have prevented such a monstrous 
occurrence. But he knew best, he must judge for himself, 
he would not hurry — consideration for your feelings, your 
youth, your coyness, forsooth, there is wondrous little of 
such delicacy of feeling about you. I find you are ready to 
accept a man whom you have not seen twenty times in your 
life — but there Jocelyn is to blame, it is his fault, his per- 
versity, his confounded lethargy; why can't he speak out? 
Upon my soul I don't understand him. There is that 
other wo — " 

" Grandpapa," I stepped forward and interrupted him 
hastily. " It was not his fault. You do not know." 

" What don't I know ? " rubbing his hand through his 
white hair until it stood out round his head like a halo ; his 
pale eyes blazed under his beetling brows, he stopped his 
quick walk to stare at me. "Speak out. What do you 
mean ? " 

" It was not Jocelyn's fault," I repeated, faltering, " it 
was my fault." 

" Of course it is your fault, I know that. Don't begin to 
cry, for God's sake, for, if you cry from now to the day on 
which you come of age, I swear that I will not give my 
consent ! You shall not marry that impertinent fellow, you 
shall go back to Dorsetshire and stay there. There are 
prettier and more amiable young ladies in the county, 
plenty of them, from among whom Jocelyn can choose 
himself a wife ; he would doubtless have married years ago, 
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but to please me, at my urgent request, he waited for you. 
If he won't have the place himself, I will leave it in trust 
for his eldest son. As for you, I wash my hands of you as 
the blindest, most stubborn, and most ungrateful of a blind, 
stubborn, and ungrateful sex. My disappointment, I see, 
does not affect you." 

" You have not heard, grandpapa, you do not under- 
stand. Jocelyn did speak, I do know. He does like me ; it 
is all — all right." 

" Margaret, are you mad or am I ? You tell me I have 
not heard, I do not understand. God helping me, I will 
not hear, nor will I understand. All right ? By heaven, I 
say it is all wrong. We are a hot-blooded, hot-headed race, 
but neither liars nor cowards. No Anstruther shuffles and 
double-deals and plays fast and loose. Jocelyn did speak 
— it is all right, and still that letter is true, I am an old 
man, I have lived in the world more than seventy years, but 
such a thing is new to me ; it is right with Jocelyn and 
right with Levett, then it is very wrong with you, I fear. — 
There, go away, that's enough, I knew you had a hundred 
faults, but I thought you as guileless and as candid as your 
face. No, not another word, you have said enough to break 
rov heart." 

Of explanations I had none to offer. What could I say ? 
What was there to be said? He had photographed my 
conduct clearly, and I, recognizing the hideous truthfulness 
of the picture, felt crushed and shame-stricken. I slunk up 
to bed, and cried myself to sleep. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

*' 'Tis said the rose is Love's own flower, 

The blush so bright — its thorns so many. 
And winter on its bloom has power, 
But has not on its sweetness any." 

A distorted wet face crushed down on a crumpled pil- 
low; tears that flow like rain, but, unlike rain, leave a 
seared and blistered track, and soak the brightness from 
smarting eyes ; choking sobs which tear and jag the long- 
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drawn sighs, are in themselves ample punishment, one 
would fancy, for an indulgence in unrestrained feeling, but, 
alas ! the penalty for such an indiscretion is severe, and 
entails a catalogue of future woes. I awoke next morning 
with a dull headache, eyelids swollen into miniature bol- 
sters, a pale face, and a heart heavy as lead. 

I took my tub soberly and with no superfluous splash- 
ings ; I dressed in silence, the brisk little airs with which I 
was wont to beguile the time by humming were hushed. 
But when, on reaching the dining-room, I heard that I was 
to breakfast alone, I found to my astonishment that I was 
hungry, very hungry. The coffee was delicious, it revived 
me, the hot rolls, the honey, the toast, were tempting, even 
the bacon was desirable. That eternal old buttonholer 
Hope laid his firmly adhering hand in mine and whispered 
his blandishments in my ears. On him I relied, for I 
was young; one trouble does not shake confidence, one 
trouble does not beat the elasticity from youth, there must 
be trouble after trouble, disappointment trampling upon the 
heel of disappointment, no single spy, but whole battalions, 
to prove the perfidy of Hope. 

The sun streamed through the wide window and shone 
cheerfully upon the rows of Anstruthers who watched un- 
moved, their most becoming expression caught and immor- 
talized by the painter, the eternal round of daily meals. 
What an end for the hot-blooded, hot-headed race to which 
grandfather had proudly alluded — hearts and heads alike 
cold now ! What an end : to hang upon the wall and watch 
— forever ! 

With a great awe and pity I looked at the enforced rest 
of those "brave men and fair women." They were no 
creations of the imagination, they were real, flesh and blood 
as I was, they, too, had gelebt und geliebet — but it was all 
over — they were dead. I was better than they, brave and 
fair and good and true they might have been — but they 
were dead and I was alive. I said to myself it was good 
to be alive ; to be scolded, to be foolish, to be angry, to be 
anything — it was still good to be alive. 

But when presently I walked fast over the frozen ground, 
bathed in the sunshine that sparkled on the frost-touched 
country, withered leaves crackling beneath my vigorous 
tread, a fresh wind blowing on my face, life was still more 
beautiful and the "joy of the whole earth" seemed con- 
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centrated in my breast. I did not send my thoughts far 
ahead, the present was enough, the glorious present, which 
brought my sweetheart momentarily nearer me. 

The bridle-path lay through the shrubbery and crossed 
the ten-acre field before it reached that gate which was my 
destination. As my imagination had foretold, I was first 
to reach it. The trim-cut hedges lay close to the meadow- 
streaked landscape, along which the brown path wound in 
and out, a hallowed path, for it led to the low white house, 
embowered haunt of the gods. The leafless trees in the 
wood hard by bent and swayed in the wind, and were re- 
flected on the bosom of the narrow river which, leaving 
them to their eternal restlessness, flowed placidly beneath 
the gray arch of the bridge and was lost to sight. Through 
the twisted thorn-branches that headed the low hedge, I 
watched the path for the first glimpse of Jocelyn ; then, 
grown bolder, I went and leaned against a tree, and, without 
disguise, waited with my eyes glued to the iron gate — a mere 
speck it seemed in the distance — through which Jocelyn 
must presently emerge. It may have been an hour or it 
may have been a minute before I saw him. He came out 
leisurely with a terrier at his heels, and Mr. Lindsay beside 
him ; they crossed the white chalk road side by side, and 
then, after a lengthy pause, Jocelyn walked down the bridle- 
path and Mr. Lindsay re-entered the Green Meadow garden. 

Then — alas ! for the vaunted courage of the Anstruthers 
— I surrendered myself hopelessly to a sudden panic. I 
turned from the patient river, the wind-tossed trees, and 
that solitary figure, and I retreated ; not in good order, not 
at the double, but with a wild, harum-scarum, cow-like rush 
— the best imitation of racing pace which the feminine im- 
pedimenta of garments will allow. 

Atalanta without Hippom^nes and with petticoats. 

My uneven paces echoed on the hard ground and left 
their traces on the scattered leaves in the shrubbery. The 
act of running away does not brace weak nerves ; on the 
contrary, it routs and shatters the last remnant of pluck and 
adds recklessness to panic. 

When Stokes, in answer to a clanging peal of the bell, 
opened the front door, I darted past him as if pursued by 
wild beasts, and took refuge in my room, panting, breath- 
less, and with a stitch in my side like the stab of a knife. I 
had time to recover my breath and some faint veneer of 
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self-possession before Sarah came to tell me that Mr. Carew 
was in the old school-room and had asked to see me. 

il I think it is something very particular, miss," she add- 
ed, as she left me. 

She did not wait for my answer to Mr. Carew's request ; 
his orders at Smerdon were indisputable. 

To divest myself of hat and coat, to settle my collar and 
smooth my hair, to wonder what Jocelyn would think of my 
face, which was as pale as ashes, and to tread the long pas- 
sage to the door of the old school- room, did not take long. 

With a counterfeit of self-command, which I knew to be 
a failure, in I went. My reception chilled and dismayed 
me ; when I saw Jocelyn's face I realized the enormity of 
my conduct, and when he smiled gravely, scarcely touching 
the trembling hand which I offered him, more with an idea 
of reassuring me than because he was in the least amused, 
I saw he was looking harassed and stern. Hitherto I had 
thought of him, not of the gravity of the situation. The 
room swam round and the chairs and tables danced and 
flickered before my eyes ; I sank down quickly on the near- 
est chair with a shuddering hope that I was not about to 
make a scene and disgrace myself. 

" Don't look so terrified, Madge, I am not going to mur- 
der you ; but this business must be talked over sensibly and 
in cold blood." 

It was a "business" and it had to be "discussed sensibly 
and in cold blood ; " if he was equal to such a debate, I 
was not. Close by my side, upon the writing-table, lay that 
ugly little leather prayer-book — Jocelyn had walked far away 
from me and stood with his back to the window, his head 
bent and his eyes on the ground — surreptitiously I stretched 
out my hand and took possession of it, holding it tight as 
though it were a talisman to assure me that a dozen such 
prayer-books, with a dozen such inscriptions, should not 
shake my faith in that basket in which I had piled my eggs. 

" After what happened last night," he said, raising his 
eyes to my face and speaking with slow deliberation, as 
though he weighed each calm word he spoke, " I mean, after 
what happened between you and me, Madge, it seems late 
to tell you several circumstances of my past life which I 
wish you to know." 

" Don't, don't ! " I prayed him earnestly. " I would 
rather not hear, I can guess. I know, you are like the poets 
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— a poet writes his lovely verses to Mary and Thyrza and 
Jeannie and Celia, the same sort of songs, only to different 
people. I can understand, you need not tell me." 

4< My dear, you do not understand," very gently ; " would 
you listen to me while I tell you ? I am going back some 
way, a long way, to my youth, and to a time when I fell in 
love — as they say — very deeply in love, and became engaged 
to be married." 

Involuntarily I dug my nails into the prayer-book's leath- 
er binding, and the blood dyed my downcast face and neck. 

" She died a month before our wedding-day — that was 
the personal trouble, Madge, of which I spoke to you yester- 
day. It all took place so long ago, twelve years ago, when 
you were a little child." 

He said this to console me, I thought, and wrap the hurt 
in the misty garb of intervening years ; but the tears that 
sprang to my eyes were for him, not for the mean stab of 
jealousy which humiliated me. Could Mary have read with 
pleasure the love-sonnet addressed to Thyrza ? 

" As time passed on, the trouble grew first bearable, then 
dull ; it turned into a sort of evil dream — a dream that had 
left its mark, and knocked most of the buoyancy of youth 
out of me. I had grown quiet and generally indifferent to 
the future. One day your grandfather and I had some dif- 
ference of opinion upon an oft-discussed subject, and then 
he unfolded this plan of his — our prospective marriage, 
Madge. It seemed a most convenient and feasible arrange- 
ment, a prudent and easy way of settling matters. Mr. An- 
struther's heart was set upon the scheme to which I neither 
dissented nor agreed. I did not dissent, for I did not like 
to disappoint your grandfather, and I would not agree until 
I saw you, and could judge whether the little I had to offer 
was likely to make you fairly happy and content. Little by 
little I got interested in the thought of you. From Miss 
Ruxton's description, I imagined you to be a meek, docile 
little maiden who would be a sufficiently desirable part of 
the property, and to whom I would generously bestow a 
mild affection — all that it was possible for such a battered 
heart to give. Then you came, a tempestuous Lady April, 
who flung gibes and jeers recklessly right and left, who 
plowed deep furrows in tough soil, poured in oil to soothe 
and wine to sting in unexpected and turbulent profusion. 
Your unrelenting animosity, your pretty insolences, your 
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sudden gleams of tenderness, your rank mutiny and your 
meek submission — were a bewildering catalogue of virtues 
and vices, Madge, which effectually aroused me to action. 
I left no stone unturned in my effort to change your enmity 
into friendship ; it was uphill work, but I was determined. 
From a fearless but relenting foe you suddenly grew shy and 
coldly repellent, your whole manner changed. Then it was 
I heard, on questioning Mr. Anstruther, that you had been 
told of the honor in store for you. I lost my temper, and 
when, for the hundredth time, I was urged to speak to you 
on the subject, I stoutly refused. I would wait until you 
were older, until you had seen other men, and until — that 
was the chief point, I fancy — until I had turned your friend- 
ship into what I wanted, Madge, into love — deep love such 
as I had for you* But when the heart goes the head goes 
with it, and last night I lost both. I was angry, and per- 
plexed at finding you — ahem ! — at the Vicarage, too angry 
to talk about it, and you were so conscious and so shy, and 
you fled at such a pace up the church path. Well, we will 
not go back to that, Madge, not until by-and-by. I want 
backbone for a stiff lecture, I meant to begin with the lect- 
ure, but your white face disarmed me, and, my poor little 
girl, this disastrous complication was chiefly my fault ; I 
should have told you this before, the indulgence of my whim 
— extreme caution is no better than a selfish fad — put you 
into an awkward predicament, I understood that much from 
your letter ; I could read between the lines up to a certain 
point, but one thing puzzled me, I am very sorry, Madge, it 
is a painful subject, but I must know — why did you go to 
Levett, what reason had you," reproachfully, " for going to 
him ? What made you think he would be willing to marry 
you?" 

" He told me so." 

Those four low words of mine had a bewildering effect, 
they changed Jocelyn's grave perplexity into hot displeasure, 
the gentle censoriousness of his voice turned to angry re- 
buke. 

" Then this act of yours was no sudden thought ? It 
was the result of deliberation. I assure vou I did not under- 
stand from your letter that Levett had had anything to do 
with the devising of the project. This alters the aspect of 
everything. How long has he wished to marry you ? Good 
heavens, when I was eating my heart out at the Lindsays, 
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you were content enough, doubtless, with him. Did you 
come straight trom his kisses to mine ? " An expletive hur- 
riedly swallowed. " This is too much ! " 

I had been a spoiled child, censure I could not take 
humbly, and injustice was not to be borne ; I flushed to the 
roots of my hair, cast my talisman upon the table in a pas- 
sion, and rising to my feet I threw back my head and faced 
Jocelyn boldly. 

"You must not speak like that," I cried. "You and 
grandpapa do not understand, you think I was wicked, you 
think," scornfully, "that J am like a — a poet; that I can 
change. Grandpapa said fearful things to me, but I thought 
you would understand." 

" My dear Margaret, how am I to understand half truths 
and vague illusions ? Without a full explanation, it is im- 
possible for me to know what you mean. You bewilder and 
torture me ; remember I am not an indifferent listener, it is 
a matter of life and death. Before I can come to a conclu- 
sion you must tell me everything." 

He had returned to his calm and quiet manner ; what a 
contrast was that manner to the rapid warmth with which I, 
with interlaced fingers and face averted from my listener, 
drove out those awful explanations which he demanded 
from me as his right ! 

" When I first came here, I did not mean to like you, I 
meant to hate you, and I suppose I did hate you. You said 
I was prejudiced and jealous, perhaps it was so, but I think 
I was tired of your perfections, I heard of them so continu- 
ally, and I was perverse, I would not see them. And you 
did not treat me nicely. You treated me as though I was 
a child ; when you talked to me it was a catechism, you 
asked short questions and I meandered out long answers. 
You watched me as if I amused you, but as if I was a kitten 
— a creature the rage or play of which was equally funny as 
a spectacle, but which was not capable of moving you to 
anything but laughter, you would not take anything about 
me seriously ; you used- to make me bitterly angry and un- 
happy. Then came that dreadful night, you were dining at 
the Manor House, and grandpapa told me of this — this plan 
of his. I would not hear of it, I was furious — it was dread- 
ful for me. I was to be part of the property ; it redounded 
to your credit that you would not have the place without 
the incumbrance, without discharging the mortgage. I was 
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told to be thankful and grateful and flattered by your good- 
ness, but — " 

"Madge, this is a digression, a revengeful digression. 
Keep to the point in hand, these covert attacks are not 
fair." 

"They belong to my story," I returned. "I was net 
grateful, I was frantic, and grandpapa would not listen to 
anything that I said, nor allow me to judge for myself. I 
did not know what to do. There was no one to whom I 
could confide my troubles, I felt very lonely and forlorn, 
and next morning when I went down to the village I met 
Mr. Levett in the lane ; he saw there was something wrong, 
he asked me what was the matter, and I told him everything. 
I knew you would be angry," in answer to some hasty words 
of disapproval, " I deserve it, I was angry with myself, 
before that day was over I was ready to bite my tongue out 
for its blabbing. I," faltering and stammering, " I said it 
to him on a sudden impulse." 

"Impulse is an excellent guide for action if you have 
no objection to distracting your friends and involving your- 
self and them in an unbearable entanglement. Was the 
question of your marriage with Mr. Levett mooted immedi- 
ately?" 

Oh, no, no. He never said anything about it, until I 
met him the night before last at the Lindsay's. At the time 
I thought he was joking, I hardly heard what he told me, 
but afterward I remembered it, and then I went to him 
and asked him if he really meant it, and he did ; " my voice 
sinking to a whisper. 

A long pause followed, during which I remained motion- 
less, while Jocelyn was plunged in abstracted thought. He 
did not ask me to tell him more than the bare facts, I had 
not to fill in the outline of the story, he was sufficiently 
merciful neither to question nor to look at me. He did not 
ask me why I had suddenly remembered Mr. Levett's sug- 
gestion, nor why I had changed my mind concerning it. 

" You were not long with Levett, last night, Madge," he 
said. " Are you sure he understood your meaning? " 

"He wrote to tell grandpapa that I had promised to 
marry him, the letter came soon after I got back." 

" One moment, Madge. 1 must ask you this. Women 
are incomprehensible. What reason did you give for so 
unique an action ? " 
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"None." 

"None!" 

Jocelyn kept his anger well in hand, but it escaped him 
now and again in a flash of the eye or a tone of the voice. 
If my cross-examination was to be much prolonged I should 
break down, a collapse was imminent, I had a lump like a 
cold egg in the back of my throat. 

" He knew the reason," I added, quickly, " he knew the 
truth. I can not hide anything, if I try to do so no one 
even pretends to be taken in. Last night you took every- 
thing for granted, you did not wait to ask me a question. 
You did not consider that, while you indulged your pru- 
dence and exercised your foresight, I might mistake your 
purpose and resent the delay. Because I am young and 
have no legitimate lecturers, you all advise and hector and 
take me to task — if," with a hopeless gesture toward the 
shabby book-case and the map of Europe, " if my mother 
was not dead, she would help me and tell me what to do. 
I — I have no one." 

Luckily before I had let myself down into the abyss of 
tears, to the edge of which I was recklessly stepping, Stokes 
entered the room and addressed me. 

" If you please, miss, Mr. Anstruther sent me to tell you 
that Mr. Levett is in the library, and wishes to see you im- 
mediately." 

" Tell Mr. Anstruther that Miss Chamberlain is here with 
me, and that she will be down presently." 

Jocelyn answered for me when he found that I was 
dumb, and when Stokes had gone he went on speaking. 

"Before I can settle anything, Margaret, I must hear 
more. What is the truth ? That truth which Levett knows 
but which I do not know. You say I take everything for 
granted ; — you contradict yourself — for when I ask a ques- 
tion I get no answer. It seems I am a blundering didactic 
pedant who can do no right. Maggie, what is the truth ? " 

The ordeal awaiting me in the library crushed every 
particle of passion from me. An avowal, from the mere 
thought of which I should hitherto have shrunk abashed, I 
now gave utterance to as coldly and collectively as though 
it was couched in a foreign language, learned by rote, un- 
comprehended by me, meaningless to him. 

" I love — you — that is the truth," I finished, with a for- 
lorn smile. I love you so well that I will do anything you 

15 
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wish. I will marry him, if you wish it, but I would rather 
die ! - 

" Stay where you are. I will go down and make a clean 
breast of the whole affair, it is the only thing to be done, 
and you are best out of it." 

" Let me come too. I ought to come too." 

u No, I shall want a cool head, and your presence is not 
the way to ice it." And he suddenly bent down and kissed 
my cold, unresponding lips. '* Was that the truth, Madge ? 
I am skeptical. Tell me once again." 

" They are waiting Jock ; you must go. Yes, yes, I told 
you it is truth, head truth, I am too frightened to feel, I know. 
I don't feel." 

" You drive me to my duty, do you ? So like your ef- 
frontry. Well, if I get you out of this scrape successfully 
you will owe me such a debt, it will take you all your life to 
pay it. I shall extract it all from you, to the uttermost 
farthing." 

He went away smiling to reassure me, but I knew that 
he had gone to bear the brunt of the catastrophe in my 
place, and to save me, so far as he was able, from the con- 
sequences of my folly. I knew that his position was almost 
unbearable in its awkwardness ; I knew that for so reserved 
and reticent a nature as his the disclosure he would be com- 
pelled to make must be pain and grief to him. 

" Of a fool and his folly there is no end." No fool was 
ever so impatient of his folly as was I as I sat on that sun- 
shiny window-seat waiting for the result of my trial in an 
agony of apprehension. Last night I had personated Marie 
Antoinette on her way to the guillotine, now I was the pris- 
oner at the bar awaiting the decision of the jury. No being 
possessed of imagination suffers alone, she seeks and finds a 
precedent — such a precedent is sadly easy to find — in suf- 
fering ; a wretched consolation, but a consolation it is, and 
universally rocognized as such. We fall sick ; of whom do 
our visitors converse ? Of those whose sufferings are of 
such magnitude as dwarf our aches and pains to insignifi- 
cance. Or we meet with a reverse of fortune, and then of 
what do we hear ? Of similar instances of sudden poverty, 
of penury, of starvation, of large families with minute in- 
comes — these latter crop up in shoals on all sides — and of 
grinding cares and depressing burdens borne unmurmuringly 
by multitudes. This all by way of consolation, and to cheer 
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our spirits ; above all to cheer our spirits. What right have 
we to overshadow our neighbor's light heart by a selfish pa- 
rade of our grief ? Our neighbor decides we have no right 
at all, and, unless we take the proper and sensible views of 
the matter, he shears off and leaves us to enjoy ourselves 
our own way. 

The shabby old school-room was sacred to me, a sanc- 
tuary hallowed by the shadow of my mother's presence and 
the shadow of her sorrow. From my own anxieties and my 
own great happiness my thoughts turned to her. Had she 
wandered to and fro the very threadbare piece of carpet 
where my eyes were resting, as she awaited the result of my 
father's final appeal to my grandfather, the final appeal 
which had been refused so sternly ? She had waited as I 
was waiting, and for no good, poor girl ! Death must have 
seemed as far away from her as it did to me, and yet, before 
another year had passed, she had held her very breath to 
hear a verdict — the doctor's verdict of death, couched in 
long words and rounded by grave sympathy, but no less 
awful than the terse " Guilty," with which the foreman of 
the jury heralds the sentence of death. 

" Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! " 

To die and be forgotten, to be forgotten, that was the 
cruelty of death. A girl had died long ago in the far-off 
misty distance — distance must be softened and hazy ; every 
hour that passes fades into a mist which obscures the hori- 
zon of the past — a girl at the mention of whom Jocelyn's 
voice grew hushed and tender ; but he had forgotten her, 
her memory was a dim shadow, a dream, nothing more. I 
had usurped her place, I filled the gap which her absence 
had left. Death was not separation merely, it was to lie 
forgotten while a stranger fills your place. A mound in the 
churchyard and a weather-worn tombstone in lieu of a loved 
presence, and the careless world rolls on and thrives as 
ever. My heart bled for the dead. I forgot the living in 
my pity for the dead. 

At the White Cottage we had read the list of deaths in 
the Standard daily. When the recorded age of one named 
in that list was young, Miss Ruxton had sighed, and said : 
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" Dear me, poor thing, how sad ! " before we turned to the 
leading article, and reveled in the blow dealt there to our 
hated opponents — a blow which we had the power to appre- 
ciate, if not the power to deal. 

We had suffered and rejoiced according to the news 
found in the different columns of our newspaper ; but each 
day furnished its own obituary, the routine did not conduce 
to, nor seem to admit of, sympathy. The deaths were no 
more to me than the deaths at the butcher's, who supplied 
us with our weekly leg of mutton, necessities of life best 
ignored. 

My thoughts were suddenly arrested from unwholesome 
wanderings by the sound of unfamiliar footsteps, which 
came along the passage and halted outside the door. 

" May I come in, Miss Chamberlain ? " 

I went over to the door and opened it. I knew the 
voice, it belonged to Mr. Levett. 

" I came to speak to you," he said, " if you will allow 
me to do so. I will not detain you long, I have not got a 
dozen words to say." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Out of our tongue to avoyde all rudeness, 
And to reform it with colours of sweteness." 

On hearing that, I retreated, in shamefaced silence, to 
the window-seat, whither Mr. Levett followed me. The 
dozen words were slow in coming ; I had, therefore, time to 
realize the agony of mortification that I had needlessly 
brought upon him. 

" Sorry is not 'nough," the moral baby lisped his con- 
clusion thus, and tottered into the nearest corner when the 
pangs of conscience arose and tormented him. An active 
penance I should have embraced with eagerness, but that 
consolation was not allowed me. " They also serve, who 
only stand and wait." I could neither stand nor wait, the 
service was too hard. I crouched down on the window- 
seat, and, without daring to lift my eyes, I stammered out 
my awkward penitence. 

" It was unpardonable — I have been wicked, I can never 
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forgive myself — nor — nor expect you to rorgive me — I am 
ashamed to speak — " 

" Come, come, Miss Chamberlain," and a chuckle reached 
my startled ears, u don't let us get tragic over what is — if 
looked at in the proper light — a comedy, a farce. I will 
not pretend that you have behaved well, because both you 
and I know better than that. You made a cat's-paw of me, 
and I got burnt ; not very deeply, no, no, don't be afraid, 
merely singed. But I too, am, by no means, blameless. As 
a parson, I preach and teach that confession is good for the 
soul — my profession is the cure of souls, by-the-by, hearts 
are out of my beat altogether — let me confess to you. It is 
my duty, you know, to look to my parishioners' welfare ; I 
, persuaded myself that it was my duty to marry you, to save 
you from a fate which I chose to consider undesirable. I 
grew suspiciously eager to set about this self-elected duty. 
Duty, unfortunately, is not apt to be zealously achieved, we 
turn to it grudgingly and of necessity, but here my duty 
became my principal thought, my chief object. As I argued 
with you, so I argued with myself, false duty backed by 
false arguments. Carew is a good fellow, an honest, excel- 
lent fellow ; I have this moment left him. If his heart is 
more elastic than yours, it is in the right place. I misjudged 
him, he is very much attached to you. He is a ladies' man, 
you see, and I am an old woman's man, who understands 
the wants of cottagers and the management of Sunday- 
schools, the ravages of rheumatics and the devastating influ- 
ence of unlimited cider, but there my comprehension ceases." 
u Oh, I am so sorry ! " it was the first time he had given 
me a chance of speaking, and he shook his head and 
chuckled again at my words, which were earnest enough 
too, Heaven knows. 
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And if she will she will, you may depend on't, 

And if she won't she won't, and there's an end on't ; ' " 

he quoted. " Are you sorry ? You ought to be very glad, 
for you know your own mind now and so does he, and you 
are agreed. If you have made a fool of me, you have both 
apologized, and there's an 'end on't.' Dont't try to make 
mountains out of molehills, for there are plenty of real 
mountains to be climbed between you and — and — heaven. 
This is a storm in a tea-cup, a tragedy in a nut-shell. If I 
can laugh, surely you need not cry." 
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" How can you be so good to me?" I said, abased by 
his generosity. " Why don't you find fault with me ? You 
might say anything bad of me, and it would be true." 

" You exaggerate, you are determined to spoil your good 
time by fancying that you have done me a lasting injury. 
Nothing of the sort. I wanted a wife, and I wanted you 
for my wife. When I saw you last night I wanted you more 
than it was right or prudent to do, and when you left me, 
on the spur of the moment .1 wrote those hasty lines to Mr. 
Anstruther. But a wife who yearns to black boots, and run 
errands, and crawl after a fortunate person who, however, 
does not happen to be her husband, would be an awkward 
possession. I beg your pardon, that was malicious ; the old 
Adam making himself unpleasant. My dear Miss Chamber- 
lain, when I read that lucid note of yours this morning, I 
saw myself in a true light — it was an ugly light, so I imme- 
diately guessed it to be the right one. A Book, by the wis- 
dom of which I endeavor to train my life, tells me that the 
heart is deceitful ; it practices its deceit not so much on the 
world as on itself — if the devil does not hide himself in a 
nook in the human heart, then I will not longer believe in 
his personality, but accept him as the myth his best friends 
have long since decided him to be. Pshaw ! my dozen words 
are lengthening out into a sermon, and I must go. No, not 
another word, least said soonest mended, we will forget all 
about it. Good-by ; yes, yes, I know everything you want 
to say to me, and you might be — be — cruel in your kindness 
unintentionally. Good-by, I must not wait." 

And, wringing my fingers as though he had forgotten 
they were not of iron, he left me, and I heard him hurry 
down the passage, and, a minute later, he passed beneath 
the window where I sat ; his short, energetic trip soon took 
him out of sight. 

The rose of love, like other roses, springs from a thorn- 
spiked stalk, but in the dewy freshness of its early bloom 
and the deep hues of its soft petals, we forget the thorns — 
the thorns which have lacerated some grasping hand and 
have pricked our eager fingers, and will, in all probability, 
remind us of their sharp presence again before long. As. I 
still sat, with my thoughtful gaze fixed on the corner of the 
drive round which Mr. Levett had passed out of sight, Joce- 
lyn returned and came over and sat down beside me on the 
window-seat. 
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" Madge, it is not gratifying to be conscious that you are 
the successful villain of the piece; it takes the shine out of 
the triumph. However, it is all most artistically settled ; 
that good-hearted fellow behaved like a trump. Upon my 
honor, I advise you to run after him (at that tremendous 
pace at which you fled this morning you would soon catch 
him up) and call him back and change your mind once 
more ; you would be doing a wise thing, I shrewdly sus- 
pect." 

" Don't, Jocelyn, it is quite bad enough without talking 
about it.' 

" You must never give yourself airs again ; you are an 
uncommonly lucky young woman to have been let down so 
easily, you were dismissed without a caution. I had pre- 
pared your defense elaborately, but Levett has been before- 
hand and defended you himself. He put the thing so diplo- 
matically that he persuaded your grandfather to think it the 
most natural thing in the world for a little girl of discreet 
years to run down in the dark to a bachelor's house, for the 
purpose of begging its philanthropic inhabitant to be good 
enough to marry her." 

" How can you laugh at anything so dreadful ! " 

" How can I help laughing, for sheer relief, Madge ? 
With your usual forethought you sent your note overnight. 
I was not particularly sleepy before it came, but its contents 
banished the very thought of sleep ; I never closed my eyes. 
Heavens ! what a night I had ; the fire was placid compared 
to my feelings, it was cool compared to them. I sat smok- 
ing with Lindsay until the small hours ; he was full of the 
fire — no wonder, poor fellow ! — and he talked of it as he 
does talk, you know, when he once starts — fire, fire, fire, 
nothing else until, with talking of one thing and thinking of 
another, I was nearly mad. You are smiling with satisfac- 
tion to hear the suffering you caused me : you women are all 
the same, you cry over a dead sparrow, but in the torment 
of feelings you delight." 

"You don't understand, and you are not particularly 
kind to talk that sort of hackneyed nonsense. It isn't at 
the torment of feelings, as you call it, I smiled, but at the 
thought that / had a place in them." 

" You have no respect for my judgment nor my feelings, 
it seems; we must fight it out another time, for I have 
promised to take you down to your grandfather, he is wait- 
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ing for us in the library. Ah f Madge, if it were not for a 
careless carpenter and that blessed owl, I should at this mo- 
ment have been congratulating the future Mrs. Levett in- 
stead of— this ! " 

In a marvelous dream of perfect content and serene 
happiness, I followed Jocelyn down to the library. Was 
ever any happy woman half so insanely happy as I ? In 
pleasing myself it seemed I had pleased the whole world — 
my little world, from which only " one dear presence was 
missing." I was not surprised to find myself in Utopia, I do 
not think that youth is ever astounded by felicity, it is more 
or less a matter of course, just the very thing which was ex- 
pected. 

Misgivings which had once raised their frowning heads 
mountains high now subsided into little mounds, over which 
I could calmly and serenely tread ; no disloyal doubts should 
shake the foundations of complete trust. 

The sunshine poured into the library with a sympathetic 
beam for the jubilation that it illuminated. Grandpapa 
kissed, and blessed and pressed me to his breast. 

" My dear, my dear, you have fulfilled the desire of my 
heart, the concentrated hope of years. I won't wish you 
happiness because it is yours, but I do pray God to spare 
me for a few years that I may see it." 

The eulogium, which is universally chanted in honor of 
a newly-affianced bride, reached my enchanted ears through 
the medium of grandpapa, for Jocelyn's shadow cast a halo 
round my humble head ; by recognizing his virtues I shared 
them. Not a word was spoken that could detract from the 
triumph of the moment. Smiles, terms of endearment de- 
livered joyously, were lavished upon me. To " those who 
have, shall be given," oh, comfortable reflection for those 
" who have " — and true as comfortable. It was not enough 
to stand by Jocelyn's side and to be told that where I loved 
to be was my right and lawful station ; it was not enough 
to hear him say that I had made him very happy, and to 
know that, as I listened then to his voice, so I might listen 
on unrebuked to that unequaled music (of which, of course, 
I could never tire) through the coming years, but grand- 
papa, sprinkled his rapturous remarks with commendations, 
unstinted commendations of me. Last night, he had poured 
a cold cascade of richly-deserved rebukes upon my fallen 
head, but this morning I stood upright beneath a shower- 
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bath of honey. From the discussion of my wisdom, my dar- 
ing, my beauty, and the allusions to my blessed, thrice blessed 
future, grandpapa suddenly veered. His memory was un- 
impaired, for, to heighten the effect of his present content 
by contrast, he broke unexpectedly into remembrance of a 
far-away night, which I hoped he had forgotten. 

" You were right, Jock, to take your time. I should not 
have interfered ; God bless me, I nearly spoiled it all. She's 
a spirited girl, Jock, but you must not mind that, she is none 
the worse wife for that. The best-bred ones are sure to be 
mettlesome. Why, it was only the other night she half 
broke my heart. i Marry Mr. Carew ? ' she said, with her 
head in the air. * I tell you that I would rather marry the 
hump-backed blacksmith in the village than marry him. 1 
1 Wait until you are asked, my dear,' said I. Not a bad an- 
swer either, Jock, for that's the only thing for which she did 
wait. Eh? Young ladies are very, very difficult. They 
fling noes recklessly before the right time comes ; it is no, 
no, up to the very last. I heard the refusal, but she did not 
maintain her situation, down she came from her pedestal as 
soon as you stretched out your hand. I knew she would, I 
knew she would. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

I was grateful to Jocelyn, for he did not smile, though, 
no doubt, the joke seemed funnier to him than to me, and 
he changed the subject by remarking that he must go down 
to the farm and speak to Jenkins, while he suggested that I 
should straightway put on my hat and cloak, and accom- 
pany him thither ; to which arrangement I promptly ac- 
quiesced. 

" Put on that blue cloak," said he, in a lowered tone, 
and with an eloquent look that I treasured up in my mind, 
as I tenderly handled the auspicious garment. As I was 
leaving the room, I heard grandpapa urging Jocelyn to fix 
the wedding-day, and declaring he must write to Mr. Blag- 
den, his lawyer, by that post — no, he would ride into Mar- 
ton ; an interview would be most satisfactory, and would be 
more expeditious — there was no time to waste, he, grand- 
papa, was an old man, besides which, there was nothing to 
wait for. 

" God bless you, Jock," I heard him cry. " God bless 
you for fulfilling my wishes and letting me die content. 
And she is a good girl enough, I would not have asked you 
otherwise, I wouldn't, upon my word ; and she worships the 
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ground you tread upon. Levett told me so, and he ought 
to know." 

On such a day of course such a humane god as the con- 
stant sun shone its brightest : the sky was clear and cloud- 
less, the air was crisp. Stokes and Thomas at the hall-door ; 
Sarah, with her head out of my bedroom window ; grand- 
papa, with his nose flattened against the glass, watched our 
departure with that sort of indulgent smile with which 
sympathetic onlookers regard newly-declared lovers. 

The dignity of my newly-acquired position steadied my 

paces demurely, but I could, in exuberance of spirits, have 

capered and danced along the road. Indoors I had been 

oppressed with the novelty of the situation, now I was 

radiant. 

" The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Went up a hill and so came down agen." 

If his Majesty had written an account of the expedition 
himself, no doubt it would have been most voluminous; the 
details of the walk, the views from the hill-top, the conduct 
of the men, would probably have been fully chronicled by 
the personal conductor. Our walk was just such another 
enterprise as his — we went to Jenkins's farm and so came 
home again. 

We had much to say to each other, some serious, low- 
voiced talk which Jocelyn led and of which my share was 
chiefly monosyllabic. He mapped me out a future into the 
beauty of which I gazed half-awed. He laid bare some of 
his bidden thoughts and his most sacred aspirations, he let 
me see deep down into his heart, and then when he had 
almost frightened me by its depth he teased and laughed 
me back into a lighter mood. 

" Madge, you shall be married in that blue cloak," he 
said, looking at it critically as he opened the lodge gate and 
waited for me to pass through ; we were on our way home. 

" Nonsense, Jock, it is so old, I have grown out of it." 

" Don't, my dear," with a groan, " you make me feel a 
Methusaleh. Grown ! I wonder how many years ago it is 
since I grew? I am too old for you, ten years too old. 
You don't speak, but you purse up your lips in that perky 
way of yours, which means I have been so unlucky as to 
have offended you. Unless I hurry up and make my peace, 
down comes a pattering shower about my ears. It is never 
safe to go out without an umbrella in April. You are look- 
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ing at the landscape very attentively ; do you admire it 
more than you used to do ? I remember the day when I 
took you your first drive, Madge, and I asked you, by way 
of polite conversation, what you thought of the view. ' I 
don't care for a chess-board as scenery, though chess is a 
good game,' you returned, with cutting emphasis. I had 
for the sake of my own dignity to call your attention to the 
timber at Blockslade, of which we, natives, are inordinately 
proud. ' Oh, trees,' you said, with fine disdain, * trees gen- 
erally spoil a view, but they don't do much damage here, 
for there is no view to spoil.' " 

" Now, Jocelyn, you are inventing. Don't make me out 
worse than I am, and don't remind me of your age. I hate 
to think of it, I try to forget it, for it is the only thing about 
you which is not perfect. Don't look so grave, it doesn't 
matter to you, but to me. When I am seventy, seventy- 
one, you will be — quite — an — old man." 

" Delicately put," he said, smiling, "and I shall be such 
an old man that you will wear a widow's cap and reflect 
upon my virtues with regrets chastened by time." 

" Don't be cruel" I cried, vehemently, "it is wicked to 
say such things in fun. I don't want you to change, but I 
do wish that I was thirty-five." 

" Do you ? Well, as wishing is a fruitless pastime, 
wish on, but don't expect me to echo such a sentiment." 

When we reached Smerdon, Jocelyn left me at the door, 
he was anxious to get home, as Mr. Lindsay was expecting 
him. They had arranged to drive over together to the 
ruins of the Manor House after luncheon ; indeed, Jocelyn 
said, with impatience, that it was probable he should be too 
busy to see me again until the following day. 

Our parting, no doubt, might have been prolonged in- 
definitely had not more than one inquisitive face appeared 
at overlooking windows, and had not grandpapa stood upon 
the doorsteps to greet us. 

I told myself, radiant with gratitude for the approbation 
and admiration which every one around had suddenly com- 
bined to shower upon my happy head, that all my future 
ways were to be ways of pleasantness, and my paths paths 
of peace. 

It was I who had fixed that benevolent smile upon 
grandpapa's rugged features, it was I who had infected the 
whole household with a grain of my own happmess. The 
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news had spread, not surreptitiously, far from it. My 
grandfather had sent for Mrs. Long to impart to her the 
momentous intelligence, and she, in her turn, had confided 
the tidings to every one within hail before five minutes had 
passed. How often, pestered by unconquerable homesick- 
ness, I had returned from a solitary walk, and longed to 
meet with a smiling face of welcome, or hear a warm greet- 
ing as I re-entered that dark hall, where the dreary birds 
perched motionless in their ungainly glass cases ; and I had 
received no such greeting, and met with no such smiling 
face ! I had come and gone, an insignificant, if not a rebell- 
ious alien, about whose doings no interest was manifested. 

My position was miraculously changed ; on the way 
from the hall to my room my progress was thrice stopped ; 
first, the gardener was changing the plants in the drawing- 
room, and awaited my directions ; secondly, Stokes wished 
to consult my taste about the color of the new lamp-shades ; 
thirdly, Sarah had picked up a glove in the old school-room, 
and would I kindly tell her to whom it belonged. Grand- 
papa had parted from me with an injunction to beg me 
return as soon as possible, for he had a great deal to say to 
me. My presence was in request, and my opinion was of 
consequence. Such a lift in popular estimation might have 
turned a stronger head than mine, but it was Jocelyn's 
doing ; I had found favor in his sight, and, as that was so, 
nothing else could surprise or overwhelm me. . 

Mrs. Long's congratulations were modified, as, perhaps, 
became her widowhood; she came, handkerchief in hand, 
to greet me, and, when I, bashful under the weight of newly- 
acquired honors, stammered out my thanks and retreated 
into my room, she followed me there, and stood on the 
threshold wiping her eyes with a moist sense of duty, and 
beaming with the delight of her sex in an anticipated wed- 
ding. The fatalistic There, it was to be ! " was freely dis- 
persed amid her good wishes, and bore out the remark " that 
the marriage was sure to come, she had known it from the 
first ; " indeed, it might almost be asserted that I had been 
born on purpose to fiulfill the enviable destiny. 

The routine of the establishment was upset. Grand- 
papa forgot his morning constitutional, and until the lunch- 
eon-bell rang kept me by his side, while he discoursed to me 
of Jocelyn, of his mother, of his childhood, of his boyhood, of 
his manhood, and, above all, of his excellent head for business, 
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and his kind-heartedness and integrity. None of the stories 
were new to me ; once I had listened to those same reminis- 
cences in impatient dislike, now I hung entranced upon each 
word. I was so good and sympathetic a listener that I fired 
the narrator to become prophetic ; he decked the future with 
gay colors and hung it round with floral garlands of beati- 
tude ; he piled it with substantial, lasting, and certain happi- 
ness ; he told me a dozen times that " I was the most fortu- 
nate woman in the universe," and I believed him. Mutual 
joy, mutual hero-worship, a mutual hobby drew us together. 
Whether success had smoothed out the tangles of his tem- 
per, or whether my serene acceptance of all his many propo- 
sitions had a soothing effect on his irritable nerves, I could 
not tell, and I did not care. I accepted the change as part, 
and not the least part of the goodness of God, who had 
chosen that I should reach heaven this side the grave, and 
by none of the accepted methods of the journey. 

When at three o'clock Merlin was brought round and 
grandpapa set out on his ride to Marton, I, for the first time 
that day mistress of my movements, hastened to complete 
the completeness of things by a confession to Miss Ruxton. 
It was a voluminous confession ; I filled page after page, 
sheet after sheet. 

When I reread the letter I found it contained nothing 
but Jocelyn, Jocelyn, Jocelyn, not a word of myself, not a 
word of her, but unadulterated him from start to finish. So 
I took a fresh sheet of paper and wrote an apologetic post- 
script : 

P. S. — I am coming to you on Monday. Jocelyn will 
bring me by the midday express. Grandpapa wants you to 
come back with us and stay here until April, the first of 
April is to be the wedding-day. I know you will come, 
won't you ? I want you so badly. I believe you have known 
about this all the time. When I wrote you that dreadful 
letter, filled with lies, you answered it so moderately that 
you disappointed me. ' Do not let your anger run away 
with your judgment, Mr. Carew may be an uninteresting per- 
son, but he is not the villain you describe. ' That uninterest- 
ing, what an extraordinary horrid word ! I have said a great 
deal in this letter, don't think I exaggerate ; when you see 
him you will say, as the Queen of Sheba said, ' Behold the 
half was not told me.' " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Whanne that April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote." 

"Mrs. Lindsay and Miss Lingard." 

The announcement came long after I had left off ex- 
pecting the promised visit ; with no great regret I had made 
up my mind that Mrs. Lindsay was not coming to see me ; 
I had tried to feel disappointed — but in vain. And when 
the lamps were lighted, and the tea brought in, I had settled 
myself down in my favorite position upon the rug, my head 
propped against the cushioned arm of a chair, a cup of tea 
in one hand and a muffin, with a bite out of it, in the other, 
toasting myself into drowsy warmth before the logs. Afghan 
sat close beside me, with wistful eyes fixed upon the muffin, 
and a busy tail which beat the floor with irregular thumps 
varying in strength and frequency according to the amount 
of attention I paid him. 

" So this was the mysterious engagement ? " cried Fay, 
with a metallic laugh, as I jumped to my feet. " Your note 
was unintelligible. We have been wondering what in the 
world you could find at Smerdon to keep you there when 
you might get a day off. I believe Daisy came here on pur- 
pose to find out." 

" I came to see how she was after all the excitement," 
said Mrs. Lindsay, her soft, mellifluous voice following 
Fay's sharp intonation — an intonation that reduced all it 
mentioned to dry matter-of-fact — like the note of a thrush 
in contradistinction to the chirrup of a house-sparrow. 
" How are you, Maggie ? " kissing me gently. " Jock told 
me you were none the worse, and that Mr. Anstruther has 
forgiven us both. Is that true ? " 

" Quite true," I said, a little flurried, and ringing the bell 
as I spoke. " Grandpapa gave me an enormous check this 
morning, and said it was a thank-offering for my escape." 

" Did he ask you how- the fire began ? Every one is so 
stupid, they fancy we must know exactly where and how 
and when the first spark fell." 

" No, he asked no particulars, but he said it was sure to 
have been the fault of the servants. Sugar, Fay ? " 

Stokes had brought in a fresh relay of tea ; Mrs. Lind- 
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say had seated herself on the sofa ; she was looking pale 
and worn, I thought the pucker in her forehead was more 
marked, and the shadow in her eyes deeper. Fay took my 
vacated place upon the rug, and proceeded to lavish scraps 
of tea-cake upon Afghan. 

" I ought not to be here," she said ; "that is the pleas- 
ure of it. I am bored to death at the Templetons' ; they 
entertain me from morning till night, till I feel like a poor 
royalty, and I can't get away till Saturday, I go on to the 
Freelings then — the Freelings* house is dull enough, too ; 
but, at any rate, they leave one alone. Laura Templeton is 
in l9ve, and she confides in me, and she sings love-songs 
like a peacock with a pin in him ; and Mr. Templeton 
knows every one and the pedigree of every one, and has 
shoals of smart relations to whom he alludes and several 
doubtful connections whom one sees, and the boy talks your 
head off, until I am — " 

" Fay, hush one moment ! I want to ask Maggie if she 
has seen George to-day." 

" You are quite as bad as Laura Templeton, Daisy ; you 
have George on the brain. We lunched with the Cobbs at 
Marton. I would stay there for some time ; for what is the 
use of having such a topic as the fire to discuss if you can 
not make the most of it ? but Daisy was fidgeting to be off. 
You make George the excuse for your restlessness, which is 
a disease." 

" Have you seen my husband, Maggie ? " 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled imperturbably at her disrespectful 
niece. I had grown to look with distrust upon her smiles. 
I was never easy in her presence ; I found myself watching 
her expression, and hardly listened to her words. 

" No, he has gone over to the Manor this afternoon." 

" By himself?" 

" No ; Jocelyn went with him." 

" Then you have seen Jocelyn ? " 

" Yes ; he came here this morning." 

" I suppose that poor Mr. Carew will put you all up at 
Green Meadow, will sketch a plan of the new Manor House 
for the architect, will do foreman to the workmen who build 
it," Fay put in, very dryly. " How perfectly delightful it 
must be to hold the enviable position of family friend ! He 
must be as grateful to the fire as I am, it gives him so many 
chances of making himself useful. * 
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" Fay, don't be so flippant ; we ought to be thankful, 
and God knows I am thankful that no one was hurt." 

" I can't be grateful for the list of calamities that hateful 
fire has entailed — a little brown bread and butter, if you 
please. — What a night it was ! I had gone to bed very late, 
because I had had to put my feet in hot water, for Tom had 
danced all over them and bruised them until they ached — 
I am longing to be married, so that I need never dance with 
him again — and then a dozen people, men and women, 
came running into my room, screaming, * Fire ! fire ! ' as if 
their object was first to frighten and then to burn me to death. 
I had run out upon the landing in my night-dress, half -(lead 
with fear, before I heard from Daisy that there was an easy 
mode of escape down the back stairs. Why does every one 
delight in piling on the agony, why will no case but the 
superlative case suit misfortune ? Mr Marjoribanks packed 
my things while I was dressing, ' Chuck 'em all in,' he said, 
and when he had 'chucked 'em all in,' the box-ottoman 
wouldn't close ; he and Tom carried it down to the court- 
yard, and there the groom threw a bucket of water into it ; 
' So it shouldn't catch fire, sir/ he said, when Tom swore at 
him. I would rather have lost everything like poor Maggie 
than be met with ' the ashes of former greatness,' my favor- 
ite gown flecked with damp tooth-paste and my white ball- 
dress a wrinkled ruin." 

4< Fay dear, I aan not bear to hear you talk like that, 
think what it might have been," Mrs. Lindsay shuddered 
and spoke beseechingly ; " if you would only think for five 
minutes, you could not talk in that way." 

" When you lose your temper, Daisy, there is something 
really wrong; clothes may be nothing to you, but I prefer 
my clothes to any one I know, and so do most girls ; if a 
woman gets burnt she may be saved a great deal of trouble, 
and — there, she is done with. But clothes must be replaced, 
they cost money ; so, practically as well as sentimentally, 
their loss is the worst loss of the two." 

Mrs. Lindsay and I marked our disapproval by main- 
taining silence, at which Fay took umbrage. 

" The fire has got into every one, you are all as cross as 
bears. George is sulky, Daisy is depressed, Maggie is 
frowning, and even Mr. Carew was absent and out of 
spirits ; and as for Tom, I quarreled with him just at the 
last moment before he left me at the Templetons*. I was 
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so nice to him, and he was such a beast. * O Tom, you 
might have been burnt, dear,' I said, and put my head on 
his shoulder, * and then I should have been just like a 
widow, but with no advantages of widow's cap and married 
precedence.' But he edged away in a hurry, and pushed 
me back to a perpendicular position. ' My dear girl, my 
best coat, do take care,' he cried, looking anxiously down 
over his high collar upon the spot which my hand had con- 
taminated. Maggie, that's right, toss your head. Woe to 
the poor man who remembered his coat when your hot little 
head was propped upon it." 

"Maggie does not like being teased," Mrs. Lindsay 
remarked, leaning back in her seat with her eyes fixed on me. 

" I know she doesn't ; she is a tinder-box, if you touch 
her roughly out fly sparks and burn your ringers. I have 
nearly finished my tea and then we must go, for I told them 
to fetch me at six o'clock. Now, Daisy, after hustling me 
to come home the whole afternoon, you have settled 
yourself in that corner as though you never meant to leave 
it ; as George and Mr. Carew are not at Green Meadow you 
are in no hurry to get there." 

Mrs. Lindsay nodded assent. 

" You have made this room so pretty, Maggie, she said ; 
" after all, there is nothing so restful to the eye as uniform- 
ity of coloring ; I am sick of draperies and spindle-legged 
furniture, the new Manor House drawing-room shall be a 
copy of this." 

Pickled-cabbage carpet and a mile or two of crimson, 
Utrecht velvet, and it is done," Fay returned, picking her- 
self up briskly from the rug and shaking out her crumpled 
skirts. " How you will enjoy the excitement of re-furnish- 
ing, Daisy ; the fire is a Godsend, an excuse for endless 
changes and flittings to London and back a hundred times 
before the Manor House can be rebuilt and you are reset- 
tled." 

" Where are you going to on Monday, Mrs. Lindsay ? " I 
asked her ; she was fastening her coat and putting on her 
gloves, in compliance with Fay's impatient signs. 

" We shall go to London, I think, but we shall be back- 
ward and forward a good deal. They will not begin to 
build until the end of March, Jocelyn says ; we are to 
come down to Green Meadow then, it is to be our head- 
quarters." 

16 
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"If you can tear yourself away from Green Meadow 
perhaps you will remember that I am going to be married 
in April," said Fay. " It is a family fault, Daisy, we are 
all of us so intensely interested in number one and in the 
concerns of number one, that we are blind to the rest of 
the world, but as my wedding will be an excuse for a smart 
gown perhaps you won't forget it. Anyhow, recollect your 
present, and then I won't be so particular about your 
presence, though I should like you to be there, dear, as 
an ornament. Very disinterested of me, for you will throw 
me into the shade ; — when you are in the room every other 
woman looks plain and awkward. Why, Maggie, you have 
got scarlet, I was not thinking of you when I spoke, but 
of — good gracious, who is this ? " 

A masculine colloquy was to be heard in the immediate 
neighborhood, and then the portilre concealing the door 
which led into the library was pushed aside, and grand- 
papa, with a " see-the-conquering-hero-comes " deportment, 
came into the room. 

Mrs. Lindsay and Fay had risen preparatory to bidding 
me good-by, and the former, with the bright graciousness of 
manner which seemed to me the acme of winning, womanly 
sweetness, went forward to meet him. He was so exultant 
and satisfied that he had no frowns at his disposal, he bowed 
over her hand and answered her greeting with a pompous 
politeness which was equivalent to the genial heartiness of a 
less austere character. He had just returned from Marton, 
he told her, and, having heard of her presence in his house, 
he had availed himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
him for inquiring after Mrs. Lindsay and his little girl ; he 
hoped that they felt no evil consequences from the alarm 
and exposure on the night of the fire. He need not ask 
after Mrs. Lindsay's health, her appearance answered his 
question most satisfactorily. They stood opposite to one 
another in the lamplight, she, with her beautiful soft face 
lifted and her eyes turned to his keen, hawk-like features, 
met his shrewd glance with smiling composure and answered 
him with gentle reverence. 

He stood back to the lamp, but the firelight played on 
his handsome old face, hard, petulant, rigid, yet stamped 
with the pathos of old age, the long struggle of life, the 
losses, the gains, the pleasures, the pains, the good and the 
evil were traced in the furrows and scrawled in the inter- 
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meeting lines. Through my childhood I had cherished an 
affection for an unknown grandfather who possessed all the 
engaging characteristics, all the pathetic interest of old age ; 
the real man differed widely from the imaginary one, the 
shock of discovery had quenched but not killed my youth- 
ful love ; for, as grandpapa turned and addressed me with 
a smile, my heart warmed toward him. Blood is thicker 
than water, and, if that tie had been wanting, we had 
another to draw and then bind us together. 

As I poured out his tea and waited upon him rather 
officiously by way of showing my affection, Fay talked to 
me in a stage aside. 

" Daisy has sat down again ; I shall have to telegraph to 
Tom, I can't possibly find time to write." 

" And Maggie tells me that you have forgiven us, Mr. 
Anstruther," I heard Mrs. Lindsay saying. " I was so afraid 
that you would be angry with me." 

" Well, well, it is no good to grumble ; I was inclined to 
be vexed, but, as Mr. Carew said, she saved herself, so we 
have great cause for gratitude." 

" How original ; what a clever thing to have said I n 
from Fay, in a whisper. " Don't look cross ; three worship- 
ers to one little demi-god is all you can expect." 

" But she saved my poor little girl and the nurse too — ; 
did you not hear that ? " said she, who had the happy knack 
of saying the pleasant thing pleasantly. " At least she went 
to wake and warn them. And she saw them both in safety 
before she left the house herself." 

" So I heard from Mr. Carew." 

" There was no way out except through the nurseries," 
from Fay. " The heroine left all her possessions to their 
fate, preferring absence of body to presence of mind." 

" I hope, Mr. Anstruther, that when our house is re- 
built you will not be afraid to trust her with me again." 

There was a moment's pause before he answered, a pause 
pregnant with a sudden fear which sent the blood from my 
cheeks. I struggled against that qualm of nervousness ; 
there was nothing of which to be afraid, and yet my knees 
trembled under me and my hands grew cold. I turned my 
face from Fay's penetrating eyes, and, putting up my hand, 
caught hold of the chimney-piece. 

. "I should sit down if I meant to faint," she said, 
sharply. 
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" The fire is hot, Fay ; had you not better take off your 
fur?" 

She did not attend, nor pretend to attend to me, she was 
listening to what grandpapa was saying to his smiling com- 
rade. 

" My dear Mrs. Lindsay," he began, triumph was in his 
tone and a beam in his light eyes, " by the time you are re- 
established in this neighborhood, my granddaughter will be 
no longer under my dominion. If you wish for her society, 
you will have to apply to her husband. I shall shift my 
responsibilities upon Mr. Carew's shoulders. The wedding 
will take place on the ist of ApriL" 

u Whose wedding ? " 

" The wedding of my granddaughter with Mr. Carew." 

The smile faded from those lovely lips, and Mrs. Lind- 
say turned quickly to me. 

" Is Jocelyn going to marry you, Maggie ? " 

"Yes." 

" I am glad to hear it," cried Fay, clapping her hands 
and laughing loudly, "I am glad to hear it," addressing 
herself to grandpapa, and going over to his side, " for if Mr. 
Carew means to marry at all it is quite time he began to 
think about it, and Maggie wants some one to look after 
her, she is as simple as a baby and as obstinate as a — a — 
possible." 

" Mr. Carew and Margaret are very much obliged to you, 
my dear young lady," he retorted, with a grim smile ; " you 
look young to show such wisdom and such originality in the 
expression of it." 

" I am going to be married myself," she returned, with 
another short laugh, " and when one is going to do a foolish 
thing one likes to see some one else equally foolish." 

She went on talking fast, but I heard no more of her 
words, for Mrs. Lindsay got up from her seat by grandpapa, 
and coming over to where I stood by the chimney-piece laid 
both her hands upon my arm and kissed my cheek. My 
eyes were on the fire, but I caught one of her hands in mine 
and held it fast. 

" I know you will be happy, Maggie," she said. " I 
won't wish you joy or happiness, they are certain as — as 
death. You don't know what he is, but / do. We are such 
old, old friends, you will remember that, won't you ? George 
relies on him for so many things, so do I. You will not be 
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greedy of his company, you will not keep him away from us 
altogether — you will live on at Green Meadow, we shall not 
lose you. The first of April is very soon, Maggie, hardly 
nine weeks off. You are very young to be married, far too 
young, but you will be safe with him ; you are the luckiest 
girl in the world." 

" I know it," I said, under my breath. 

" You know nothing** she answered, quickly, " you think 
you know, but you don't. Love is blind, stone blind. And 
you are in love with him ; I thought so once before, but I 
see it now." 

A hot tear, not mine, splashed down on my bare hand. 

" I am thinking of old times and my girlhood," she whis- 
pered, with a quivering mouth ; " some people get all the 
plums, others all the stones. — There, I always talk morbidly 
to you, you poor victim; it" — lower still — was the shadow 
this coming event cast, I suppose I had an intuition of what 
the end would be." 

" Mr. Anstruther and I are quarreling, Daisy," announced 
Fay, smiling coquettish defiance into grandpapa's perplexed 
face, " you must take me away before we come to blows. 
He says this marriage was arranged in heaven ; I say ' no,' 
on the Stock Exchange ; he won't listen to reason. He says 
that he pities Tom with all his heart ; isn't it rude ? " 

" My dear young lady, I said nothing, you left me no 
chance. If ' Tom ' is the fortunate man to whom your hand 
is promised and your heart given, I hope he is a brave sol- 
dier and of a patient temperament; that is my wedding wish 
for him. Must you really be going? Allow me to ring the 
bell for your carriage. Will you tell your husband, Mrs. 
Lindsay, that I should have called on him to-day had not 
business summoned me to Marton ? I hope that you will 
forego ceremony, and dine with us quietly to-morrow." 

I did not hear her answer, for Fay slipped her hand un- 
der my arm and walked me away to the piano. 

" He is twenty years too old, and he is not handsome," 
said she, thoughtfully, " but I dare say he will not make the 
worse husband for those drawbacks. He won't flirt after he 
is married, I should hope, he will be too dead sick of it. So 
you are going to be married on the first ; what a day to 
choose, it is flying in the face of Providence. Where shall 
you get your things ? " 

" I don't know. I have not thought about it." 
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"Well, you are bad ; not settled about your clothes, and 
no engagement-ring, but a seraphic expression of bliss in 
every comer of your face. I can fancy the scene — 

1 And Jenny blushed behind her fan, and thus declared her mind : 
Then let it be to-morrow, Bob, I'll take your offer kind.' 

I love to get a rise out of you, Maggie, you don't under- 
stand chaff, and you treat love-affairs in general with an 
old-fashioned reverence quite refreshing. Let me assure 
you that, if Mr. Carew is as self-sacrificing a husband as he 
is a friend, you are indeed to be congratulated. If Mr. 
Anstruther sang your young man's praises to you as he has 
just done to me, I wonder you ever looked at him — but, I 
forgot, advertisements pay, so reiterated assertions must im- 
press ignorance and convince the uninitiated. Now, don't 
be offended, dear, I am not awed by the solemnity of the 
occasion. I am sure I hope you will be very happy, but I 
am pretty certain we shall never have such good times after 
we are married as we do now; I have several married 
friends, so I ought to know. Say 'good-by' prettily, be- 
cause it is probable we shall not meet again until we are 
old matrons, with the cares of the world (or our husbands, 
it comes to much the same thing) on our shoulders." 

" Good-by," I said, with as much warmth as her con- 
gratulations seemed to warrant. " And marry any one yon 
like to Poodles, I am bespoken." 

I went out, accompanied by grandpapa, into the hall, to 
see the last of my guests. When they were shut into the 
carriage, Fay put her head out of the window and cried : 

" Good-by, April fool, good-by, and good luck to you." 
" That Punch-faced woman with the shrill voice," re- 
marked grandpapa, leading me back to the drawing-room 
by the hand, as though I was a little child, " is more objec- 
tionable than her flirting aunt, who, after all, is a pleasing 
young person, with conciliatory manners and a clear head. 
I am not surprised — " 

" At what ? " he had stopped speaking suddenly. 

II My dear Margaret, do not be so abrupt, but sit down 
quietly over there, and listen to what I say, without so con- 
stantly interrupting me." 

I did as he t^d me, dismissing my curiosity without much 
effort as we re-entered that subject of which we never tired, 
and upon which we were so perfectly agreed. I do not 
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know that I followed his minute summary of the interview 
with Mr. Blagden, nor grasped the settlement and property 
question quite as fully as I might have done had I given the 
matter my full attention. But when he took me into his 
room, and unlocking a drawer in his writing-table took out a 
miniature likeness of Jocelyn's mother, and with a rough 
tenderness gazed at it in silence before he transmitted it to 
me, I pressed my warm lips to the wrinkled hand which had 
held the sacred relic with an impulsive fervor which sur- 
prised but did not displease him. He turned to look at me 
keenly over his spectacles, which had slipped down upon 
the tip of his nose. 

" I believe Jocelyn's right after all," he soliloquized, 
slowly, " her manner is the worst part of her." 

Dinner was always a long and most important ceremo- 
nial at Smerdon. At my age " the pleasures of the table " 
are no pleasures at all, but an infliction all the more weari- 
some because it has to be met with unflinching resignation. 
An unexpected or extra course must be received with inter- 
est and discussed with fervor. A pocketful of almonds and 
raisins, a box of chocolate, or a handful of figs as pleasures 
were not to be despised, but a long complicated meal of end- 
less dishes was an unmitigated bore. 

That night Mrs. Long had put her soul into her sauce- 
pan and had achieved wonders, so grandpapa declared as 
each fresh course awoke his difficult praise. I believed 
him, though my dinner choked me, and one thing was the 
same as another, for I could eat nothing. A great honor 
was in store for me, an honor which I did my best to ap- 
preciate, though one sort of claret differed from another 
only in degrees of nastiness to my uneducated palate. 

" Open a bottle of '64 Latour, Stokes," said grandpapa, 
with a most impressive air, and looking at me as though he 
expected some mark of astonishment. "We must drink 
Jocelyn's health and your own happiness, my dear." 

With dessert came the bottle of '64 Latour, which Stokes 
placed on the table with lingering tenderness, and of which 
grandpapa and I drank with great ceremony between toasts, 
that grandpapa proposed and I seconded. At his request I 
brought my chair close to his side, and we rose to our feet, 
chinked our glasses, bowed and sat down again after each 
of his speeches, as though our future happiness depended 
on the grave stateliness of our demeanor. 
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After dinner was over, I retreated to the drawing-room, 
and sat there idly wondering how I had ever thought that 
room dreary, or my grandfather other than the kindest of 
men. Grandpapa followed before long, and broke in upon 
my medications. He had a jewel-case in his hand, which 
he placed upon my lap, and told me to open it, the key was 
in the lock. 

" Open it, my dear, its contents are yours. Jocelyn 
wished you to have had it before this, it belonged to your 
poor grandmother, but I waited. It goes with Jocelyn, like 
everything else that I possess." 

If I coutd not appreciate the '64 Latour, I had a wom- 
an's spontaneous, unreasoning love of jewels. I loved them. 
Long before I had finished the delight of fingering the 
beauty of my new possessions, grandpapa had thrown a 
handkerchief over his head, leaned back in his chair, and 
fallen asleep. I sat with my lap glittering like the window 
of a jeweler's shop. Then, inspired by a grievous vanity, 
I slipped the rings upon my fingers, and turned the di- 
amonds to catch the gleams of light ; I clasped heavy gold 
bracelets round my bare wrists, I pulled a set of lovely 
emeralds from their velvet home and decked my neck with 
the cordon of single stones, fastened the ear-rings in my 
ears, the stars in my hair, and the brooches upon my breast 
Then, fired with the desire to see their effect upon my white 
dress and against my yellow hair, I noiselessly left my seat 
on the sofa, and dragging a chair before the fireplace, I 
mounted it for the purpose of getting a full-length view of 
myself in the mirror over the mantel-piece. I wore an old 
white dress of piqu£, it had been often washed, and had 
thickened and shrunk in the washing ; it hung plain, straight, 
and old-fashioned, and was more like the garb of a Puritan 
than the background for such gorgeous jewelry. Incon- 
gruous as were the trappings, the picture itself was a pretty 
one. I contemplated it with pleasure, fine feathers make 
fine birds, and the hue of the emeralds, revealed by the sud- 
den gleams of firelight, suited my curly hair and fair neck. 
I had put up my hands, sparkling with encircling gems, to 
rearrange my rebellious hair, and was smiling widely from 
sheer content with myself and " all the world beside," when 
a sudden sound from the direction of the library startled 
me ; at the same moment Afghan started up, and grandpapa 
moved in his sleep and snored. Watching me with most 
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expressive eyes and an indulgent smile, close by the portfire, 
Mr. Carew stood : why he had stolen in unannounced, or 
how long he had been a witness of my shameful vanity, I 
did not wait to ask. My hands dropped to my sides, I 
slipped down from my elevated position in palpable embar- 
rassment, which was not diminished by the welcome I re- 
ceived when I got to the ground. 

" Only thieves steal about houses in tennis-shoes," I re- 
monstrated in a whisper. 

He held me at arms' length, and looked at me critically. 

a I would not have missed that picture for the world. 
Vanity of vanities, Marguerite ; jewels drive lovers into the 
background. I meant to have found you dreaming of me, 
and I found you well content with your own society, and 
altogether engrossed with your emeralds. They are pretty 
enough, but unlucky, you know. Owls and emeralds, you 
are defying fate." 

" Let me take them off, I didn't know they were un- 
luckv." 

No, no, let them stay where they are. Unlucky or not, 
they look very well." 

" Please let me take them off. You frighten me." 

" No, Madge ; " my hands were imprisoned in his. " You 
must not spoil the picture while I am here. You accused me 
of being a thief, your tongue is the last part of you to give 
in, I know of old ; your taunt shall not be undeserved, I 
have come to steal — an hour or two of your sweet company 
for which I have been longing ever since I left you." 

When presently grandpapa, after many groans and sighs, 
slowly awoke, he took Jocelyn's presence so much as a mat- 
ter of course that I had a suspicion that his sleep had not 
been so unbroken as we had imagined it to be, and that from 
beneath the handkerchief he had overheard fragments of 
our desultory dialogue. 

" Don't you spoil that girl," he advised Jocelyn, with en- 
ergetic earnestness, " she is all very well, but no woman can 
stand being treated as if she was an angel ; you won't keep 
up that sort of thing after you are married, and then she 
will be disappointed. God bless me, Margaret, you look 
like a sweep on May Day ! Take off those gewgaws, for 
heaven's sake ! " 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ! " 



That eventful Monday when, by my journey to the 
White Cottage, the completion of my joy was to be accom- 
plished had come, and I awoke in the morning as bright and 
energetic as a lark ready to sing and soar homeward, to let 
some of the superfluous bliss out of my breast, for fear it 
should choke me. My box had been packed overnight, for 
Jocelyn and I were to start early, and my room wore that 
peculiarly forlorn look which heralds the departure of its 
occupant. 

The last three happy days had chased each other past 
in a dream, a practical dream as far as grandpapa was con- 
cerned, for he had mapped out, in a business-like way, each 
week which should elapse before the first of April. 

During the next fortnight I might stay with Miss Rux- 
ton, for Jocelyn had interceded for me and insisted that 
the promised length of my visit was not to be curtailed. 
Thither he, Jocelyn, was to take me, and thence he was to 
fetch both Miss Ruxton and me when, the fortnight over, 
we were to return to Smerdon. 

After a short time spent at Smerdon, during which 
offended neighbors were to be conciliated with a series o£ 
dinner-parties at which I was to be introduced, Miss Rux- 
ton and I were to set out for London, and there, under Mrs. 
Lindsay's proffered guidance, the mighty business of the 
trousseau-choosing would proceed. Every detail of the 
wedding and of our subsequent foreign tour had been ar- 
ranged by grandpapa, the probable expense foretold, and 
our return anticipated. Imagination was so securely poised 
upon the strong pinions of assurance that it is no wonder if 
its flights were bold and lengthy. 

As soon as I awoke I got up and dressed. Long before 
the breakfast hour arrived, I had put all the finishing strokes 
to my packing and had everything in readiness for a start. 
The restless energy of excitement would not allow me to be 
quiet, so I unwelcomely obtruded myself upon the dusting 
and brushing maids and made my way down-stairs. 

As is often the case in February, there was a warm 
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promise of spring in the air ; through the hall door, which I 
found wide open, I looked out, and, allured by the warmth 
of the sunshine and the twittering of birds, I ran back to my 
room, put on my coat and hat, and hurried out into the 
morning air. The country was covered with mist, a lumin- 
ous mist pierced with sunshine, the rooks were cawing in- 
cessantly, I heard a lark singing the prelude to his summer 
song. The cold grim grasp of winter was loosened, a mur- 
mur of coming spring was to be heard. 

The moist gravel beneath my feet felt warm, the dead 
leaves were wet and spongy, and did not crackle under my 
quick steps ; as misery seeks darkness and a solitary seclu- 
sion, so happiness is happiest amid bright light and out of 
doors. I paced to and fro the broad sweep of the drive, 
with my hands loosely clasped behind me, and the sunshine 
on my uplifted face. The unsullied air, fresh, humid, and 
caressing, blew in soft whiffs against my cheeks, and was 
scented by the rain-soaked earth ; the sodden, half- dead 
grass reflected the gleams of sunshine on its wet surface in 
the open, and in the shade, under the great, bare elms, grew 
up in straggling clumps, half-gray, half-brown, and wholly 
dank and dispirited. 

I had an inclination to cross the ten-acre field, and look 
my last over the gate whence I could see the low, white 
house, and view the sacred smoke ascending from the happy 
kitchen, where a privileged person was preparing ambrosia 
for the breakfast of a god. But, for fear of being caught in 
the act, or suspected of such folly, I did not do so, I con- 
tented myself with walking in that direction and feasting my 
eyes on the soft green of the wide meadow. Suddenly my 
heart beat fast, and I drew back, for Jocelyn himself came 
swinging dowa the path at his best pace, with his terrier by 
his side. He had not seen me, for his head was bent and 
his eyes on the ground, and I — as proud as I was fond — 
would not for the world that he should fathom the extent 
of my weakness, or guess that I could find pleasure in the 
sight of a particular stile because it led to him. So, when 
he came out upon the drive, he found me walking leisurely 
in front of him, engrossed by watching the rooks as they 
searched the grass for their breakfast in couples. He 
showed no surprise at finding me out of doors, and his 
greeting was abrupt. It was not yet nine o'clock, and he 
was by no means an early riser ; was he as impatient to see 
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me as I had been to see him ? A delightful idea this, had 
not his next words negatived the question. 

" Madge, we were to have started by the 10.50 train." 

" Yes." What did the u were " mean, I distrusted the 
were. " We start at 10.50." 

u My dear, will you be very much disappointed if we 
put off the journey until Wednesday ? " 

" Till Wednesday," blankly. " Why ? " 

"Because the Lindsays have changed their plans, and 
are not leaving until that day." 

The moist gravel made no retort, though I crunched it 
under my heel fiercely. 

" They knew we were going to-day." 

" Yes, it is a most unforeseen hindrance ; Mrs. Lindsay 
is very sorry." 

"But why should they not stay on alone at Green 
Meadow until Wednesday? They don't want you, you 
might come with me." 

" I could, certainly, but they do not wish me to do so." 

A cloud came down between the sun and me, and, in the 
chill shade which it cast, I shivered. 

u Let us go in," I said. " It is so cold." 

He turned with me, and, as in silence we reached the 
house, he put his hand on mine. 

" Good child," he said. " I thought I should be annihi- 
lated in a storm, but you have grown into a temperate Lady 
April whom I hardly recognize. I am so sorry, if — don't 
take your hand away, Madge — if I could have prevented 
this delay, I would have done so, but it was impossible." 

" Miss Ruxton is coming to Wool to meet me." I stead- 
ied my tear-shaken voice with an effort. " I heard from her 
yesterday." 

" Yes, so you told me. I have sent Farley off to tele- 
graph from Marton to tell her not to expect you until 
Wednesday." 

" What reason did you give her ? " 

" The true one, that I was engaged until that day." 

He had called me temperate ; in a preoccupied, indul- 
gent way he had skimmed the surface of my mood. The 
unreasoning trust I had in him, added to the unreasoning 
love I felt for him, could not subdue my rebellion to his 
masterful management of me. I had been spoiled, I had 
never learned the wholesome lesson of submission, the sub- 
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mission of will to duty ; not to love, nor fear, nor inclina- 
tion, but to duty. It is cruel kindness to allow a strong 
will to grow up uncurbed ; such a will, unchecked and 
recklessly driven by pride, will bring trouble to its head- 
strong owner. Of all fatal possessions for woman, an in- 
tractable will is the most dangerous, the worst. 

" Those who indulge themselves in kicking at all, will 
sometimes kick when they would give worlds to forbear." 

I knew the precept, word wisdom was familiar; but, 
alas ! axioms are admired and the truth of them recognized 
in moments when there is no temptation to violate their 
rules. When the heart grows hot, the head is infected with 
the fever, and both break away from the accepted laws of a 
cooler moment. 

" You are engaged, but I am not ; your engagement is 
of your own choosing, and formed to-day. I see no need 
why I should alter my plans." 

I had preceded him into the dining-room, and I went 
straight to the bell and rang it smartly, asking as I did so : 

" Has Farley started with the telegram ? " 

" I told him to go at once, but he probably took his 
time." 

Jocelyn went over to the window and stood back to me, 
looking out into the bright sunshine, when the bell was 
answered by Thomas. 

u Tell William to put a saddle on Prince," I said ; " he 
must ride down the Marton road and catch Farley, who 
started for Marton a quarter of an hour ago. Tell him to 
be quick, as I wish him to prevent Farley from sending the 
telegram with which he was sent. The telegram is not to 
go, he must bring it back. Do you understand ? " 

" Yes, miss." 

Thomas was surprised ; he cast a quick glance at the 
broad back, to a view of which Jocelyn continued to treat 
us, and withdrew. 

" Next time you mean to counter-order my directions, 
please let me know your intentions first, or I might forget 
my manners in my surprise." 

" Next time will be when you break your engagements 
to suit — other people, and do so without saying a word to 
me, as if I was a — a slave." 

Had he shown the least impatience, my anger would 
have subsided, but he turned a grave, preoccupied face and 
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contemplated me as though he was solving some problem 
which puzzled him. He did not care enough, one way or 
the other, to get cross about it. I might fret and fume like 
irritated waves which break impotently against a rock and 
never pierce the surface. It was a smooth surface, but 
none the less hard and impenetrable for its polish. 

" A telegram would frighten her," I went on, deprecat- 
ingly. "She has never had one in her life. And you 
promised to take me to-day. If the Lindsays want you, I 
want you too." 

"I see, Madge, that it is very hard on you, but I 
thought you would understand that I am not disappointing 
you for no reason. I must stay ; it is as great a nuisance 
to me as to you, but I must do it. If you wish to go with- 
out me — if you can not wait these two short days — you 
must please yourself." 

" Please myself — that is what people invariably say 
when nothing is pleasurable — for to go your own way would 
annoy them, and to go their way is. just what you would 
rather not do." 

" After the first of April, Madge, your way must be my 
way. There, I did not mean to distress you, but I am 
bothered to death." 

At this juncture grandpapa entered the room. He 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment on seeing Jocelyn, 
and hastily inquired if there was anything the matter ; an 
inquiry that I answered in a voice I strove to make firm and 
nonchalant, but which only succeeded in being tremulous 
and low. 

" Jocelyn can not go to Dorsetshire to-day, he is obliged 
to stay on at Green Meadow until Wednesday. So we have 
put off our journey until then." 

" Don't mumble so, my dear, do speak out. I can't hear 
a word you say." 

" We have put off our journey until Wednesday, grand- 
papa ; that day will be more convenient for Jocelyn, and 
one day is the same as another to me." 

A choking voice raised to a high pitch is not musical, 
nor is it "an excellent thing in woman," but it is clear 
enough. Grandpapa turned to Jocelyn. 

" God bless my soul ! what is wrong, Jock ? " 

But I did not wait to hear the answer ; as Stokes brought 
in the hissing urn I, regardless of my tea-maker's post, hur- 
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ried from the room. Great tears, large and heavy like the 
drops of an April shower, fell down upon my old blue cloak 
as I, with quick, dexterous hands, opened my box and 
emptied it eagerly of its contents. 

As I laid my possessions out of sight in the drawers, 
glad for the first time at their diminution, I was impatient 
with myself for weeping. Had I lost or was I losing loyalty 
and faith ? Love without faith was no love at all, my dear 
poets told me that, and I had found them such true inter- 
preters of life that what they said I accepted as indisput- 
able. I wept for disappointment, nothing more — but if there 
was some other cause less childish than grief for a pleasure 
delayed I dismissed it, such thoughts should not stand so 
much as on the threshold of a trusting heart. Jealous — 
what an ugly word to write, to read — and worst of all to 
feel. I might be jealous of the air he breathed, of the wind 
that blew upon his face, of the sun when it shone upon him. 
I might be jealous of the crops, the land, and the tenants, 
in which he took an absorbing interest and about which he 
and grandpapa talked for so many hours of each day. But 
the other jealousy, jealousy of him, would imply a doubt of 
his integrity, would cast a slur on him, and therefore re- 
dound to my dishonor, convicting me of treason — a faith- 
less love. 

" If she love me, this believe, 
I will die e'er she shall grieve." 

Jocelyn had quoted those words to me the previous 
evening, and yet — he was not dead — and I was weeping. 
Perhaps the lover who rhymed his vow so nattily did not 
know that to his mistress grief was as inseparable from love 
as death from life ; or perhaps men with their large minds 
have smaller hearts than ours, stout pygmy hearts made for 
reasonable love and no unreasonable grief, and he swore 
his oath in sober earnest. 

When every trace of trunk, strapped rugs, or traveling- 
bag had been thrust out of sight, and when I had bathed 
my eyes and fiercely scolded myself into serenity, I set out 
on my way to the dining-room. 

At the foot of the staircase Jocelyn stood waiting for 
me ; as I approached he said : 

** I have been to the stables, Madge ; I was in time to 
stop William, he was just starting." 

Then, when I reached his side, he thanked me eagerly, 
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and praised me to my face, which is the sweetest praise of 
all, and told me I had been so good, and begged me to for- 
give him, though he should never forgive himself for dis- 
appointing me ; and I, blushing with pleasure at his words, 
felt that, if he would speak thus to comfort me, I would 
consent to grieve an hour every day forever. 

"Jocelyn," I began, following the pattern of his coat 
with mv finger, and the tracing finger with my downcast 
eyes. That poor girl of whom you told me — you said she 
was dead. Do you mean she is really dead, or that she died 
to you, died to your love ? " 

It was the first time I had alluded to her, though the 
question had hung upon my lips for days. 

" She is really dead. I do not understand you, dear. 
Of course it is so. If it had been otherwise, I should have 
told you." 

u You tell me nothing." 

" O Madge, I talked to you for three hours last night 
all about myself ! " 

"I know you did — but — I — want — to — know — about — 
other — people — too." 

He looked at me very straight. 

" It is all right, dear, you will know some day. I can 
give my heart and my life into your keeping — as your poets 
put it — but not other people's secrets. Now, I must be off 
or they will be waiting breakfast for me, and I would not 
condemn my worst enemy to wait for his breakfast, it ruins 
the temper." 

" Are you coming again ? What, not to see grandpapa 
on business ? And not to fetch that great fat book you left 
on the library table, 'The Diseases and Disorders of the 
Ox ' ? Faugh ! what a subject to study for a person in your 
position." 

*'A flying shot is a cowardly shot," he retorted, for I 
had crossed the hall and opened the dining-room door pre- 
cipitately. 

I found grandpapa "nervous" — very "nervous." He 
had nearly finished his breakfast, and while I ate my cold 
porridge and drank my tea he paused in his meal to belabor 
the guests at Green Meadow for inconsiderate selfishness, 
for cool effrontery, for deliberate malice. In fact, he lashed 
his annoyance into anger and heated his anger to passion by 
the fire of his own words. When I could find a crevice in 
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which to insert a gentle excuse for their conduct I did so, 
but I found I had done their cause no good. " Opposition 
gives opinion strength ; " opposition does more than that 
with grandpapa, it adds fuel to a fire always smoldering 
and only requiring a puff to burst out into flames. 

" Jocelyn could not leave them, grandpapa, it would be 
so rude." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! that little egotistical woman may find 
it convenient to stay at Green Meadow for a month. Are 
you to be kept here indefinitely to suit her? Why don't 
you assert yourself? You are the person to be consid- 
ered." 

" We are going on Wednesday, it is only a short delay." 

" This pliant placidity of yours is quite new, Margaret, 
it astounds me. If you are content to be overridden, very 
well and good, but you will find that you have behaved 
foolishly — people are taken at their own valuation ; set your 
price high." 

" Now, grandpapa,." I returned, looking up at him with 
a wide smile, "you have scolded me a hundred times for 
being self-assertive and self-opinionated ; and now, when I 
am meek, and do what I am told, you scold me for that." 

" You are like all the rest of them, Margaret," stamping 
impatiently. "As pig-headed as you are scatterbrained. 
Jocelyn is a fool about you — just at present. If you had 
said, ' I intend to go to-day, Lindsays or no Lindsays,' you 
would have gone." 

" Yes, but I should have gone alone." 

" Ah, then this want of spirit is the reaction ; you did 
dispute his decision." 

I nodded. 

"Quite right. Mrs. Lindsay presumes upon the old 
connection, and Jocelyn is too kind-hearted to resent her 
encroachments." 

" Connection — did you say ? What connection ? " 

" His engagement, to be sure. His engagement to her 
poor sister, Dorothy L'Estrange. A pretty creature she was, 
the prettiest of them all. Dear, dear, it was a sad thing, a 
mournful thing. Jocelyn never held up his head for years. 
Such a shock sobers a man for life. Did he never tell you 
about her, Margaret ? " 

" He told me something — at least, he said there had been 
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I pressed my trembling hands together upon my lap, 
longing like a coward I was, to hear no more of what gave 
me, to my shame, a dull pain of heart, which was not for 
his sorrow and her death, but for her life, for the fact that 
she had lived. 

" She died twelve years ago, but, from that day to this, 
he has never mentioned her name to me, her name has 
never, to my knowledge, passed his lips. He is a reticent 
fellow, and I — well, I opposed his marriage, not strenuously, 
thank God, or it would have made a breach between us, but 
I did point out the disadvantages of the union, for I was 
thinking of you, ray dear ; so when she died, he closed his 
heart to me, and the lock of a heart, like other locks, grows 
rusty and hard to open by disuse. She was only ill ten 
days, poor child ; she was a delicate slip of a girl, and with 
riding, dancing, and excitement, she wore herself out. She 
caught cold and she took no care, but went on with her 
worthless gayety all the same, until one day they wrote for 
Jocelyn — he was here with me, as wild as a colt with delight 
at the prospect of his wedding — * Dora was ill, dangerously 
ill, and wanted to see him.' It was the mother who wrote ; 
it was an angry letter, she was annoyed at such an unto- 
ward occurrence ; those frivolous women, who live in a con- 
stant round of trivial society, are most impatient of illness 
they would rather see a daughter of theirs lose her good 
name than her health. He was for starting at once, and, God 
be praised, I didn't gainsay his wish ; nay, I helped to har- 
ness the mare in the dog- cart myself ; I was active enough 
in those days. I drove him to the station ; Lord ! how we 
galloped up and down hill alike, I couldn't spare the mare 
when I saw the poor lad's face ; he held his watch in his 
hand and he never spoke a word, nor did I. Sorrow comes 
hard on the young, and he was crushed down in a minute. 
Well, we caught the train with a minute to spare — a minute 
to spare." 

Grandpapa paused, the blue of his jackdaw-like eyes 
shone gently through the mist, his voice had sunk, his 
thoughts were far away, sad memories overwhelmed his 
vexation. 

" He had gone away from me a headstrong young fellow, 
with a high spirit and as full of life as a lark, and he came 
back — God forgive me, I couldn't bear to see him — he 
didn't care for anything, he mooned about by -himself with 
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his gun — but he never shot anything, and he talked to me 
about business, but he didn't care a straw what happened 
to the place. He wouldn't hear a word, and he would not 
say a word about the poor dead girl. I sent him to Norway 
for fishing, Lindsay wasn't married then, and he went with 
him ; I missed him very much, but the change did him 
good. The cloud lifted, but it left its shadow, it's only of 
late that I've seen him throw it off and wake up into him- 
self ; you have roused him, Margaret, and though I may not 
see much of you myself, still I'm grateful to you, upon my 
word I am, for what you have done. He won't let me find 
a fault in you, you are — ha, ha ! perfection. Good Lord, you 
are crying ! What's the matter now ? I never saw such an 
uncontrollable young woman in my life. You are like a 
child ; it may be a great relief to an infant to yell when it is 
displeased, but such a display of emotion is a most infernal 
nuisance to its neighbors." 

Much braced by his remarks, I stanched the blinding 
tears and swallowed a hot sob in a gulp. 

" Was she — beautiful, grandpapa ? As beautiful as Mrs, 
Lindsay ? " 

" You might as well compare an Alderney to a Here- 
ford. She was lovely, lovely enough to have married very 
well indeed, but she would have no one but Jocelyn ; she was 
exceedingly attached to him." 

I remenbered the inscription in the little prayer-book, 

" For dearest Jock from D ," and I pitied her, her most 

of all. 

" How could I bear to lie content, and still beneath a stone, 
And know my own Betrothed w ent by — alas ! no more mine own ? 
How could I bear to sit in Heaven, on e'er so high a throne, 
And hear him say to her — to her / that else he loveth none ? 
Though e'er so high I sate above, though e'er so low he spake, 
As clear as thunder I should hear the new oath he might take.*' 

Grandpapa had collected his paper and letters and 
taken them off to the library with him. I sat on at the break- 
fast table, reflecting with dim eyes upon some old-world 
problems to which until then I had never cast more than a 
momentary thought. Thoughts new to me, but old as the 
eternal hills, came crowding through my startled brain. 
'* Two women shall be grinding at the mill, the one shall be 
taken and the other left." We know that so it is — but why, 
why ? " Why " is the frantic question torn from the uni- 
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verse, but the straining ears catch no answer to that cry 
which is a prayer, an everlasting prayer for light, more 
light. We have eyes to see and ears to hear ; fill them 
so that we may understand with our hearts, and be satisfied. 

" How? when? and whence ? The gods give no reply. 
Let so it is suffice, and cease to question why." 

Three hours later, as I met grandpapa — we were both 
on our way to the dining-room in obedience to the sum- 
mons of the luncheon-bell — he accosted me with irritable 
tone. 

" Where have you been the entire morning, Margaret ? 
Mrs. Lindsay called, and the house was searched, and you 
were nowhere to be found. Gardiner said he had met you 
carrying a basket of flowers down the Church Path." 

Yes, I went into the village to see a woman who is ill." 

" Did you sit two hours talking to a sick person ? She 
must have wished you at Jericho." 

" No, I did not stay long with her. I walked on to the 
farm to ask after little Ben. Mrs. Jenkins insisted upon my 
seeing the pedigree pigs, and it took her a long while to 
point out their good points and enlighten my ignorance." 

" Did you come across Levett ? " 

"Yes, I met him in the cottage to which I went." 

" Is he coming up to see me ? " 

" He did not say so." 

In truth, he had said very little, though he had taken our 
meeting with much more coolness than I could muster. It 
had taken place by the bedside of that poor woman to 
whom once long ago he had invited my attention when he 
had puzzled me by saying that the way to be happy your- 
self was to make others happy. But when, on a later date, 
I had reopened this subject of happiness and questioned 
him more closely upon it, he had turned from the topic 
with a laugh. 

" Happy — did I tell you that ? Like all epigrams, it was 
only half a truth," he had said. We can not make our 
neighbor happy ; are we omnipotent ? We can help * lame 
dogs over stiles/ but the dogs remain lame though the stile 
is past." 

As first thoughts are best, so unmodified doctrines bear 
with them a ring of truth ; he might explain away his own 
words, he might forget them, but he would not blot them 
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from my memory, they had impressed me, and I should bear 
them with me, false or true, as long as I could bear anything. 
Happiness was so easy, of course I could make people 
happy, a bunch of grapes and a nosegay of flowers here, 
money, kind words, and willing help there — what more could 
an ungrateful villager want to make him happy ? Dogs 
might limp for an hour, but they don't go lame through life. 

I had been vexed at our encounter ; would Mr. Levett, 
remembering the words of his own wisdom of long ago, 
fancy that I wanted more happiness than Jocelyn could give 
me. Did he feel at all less unconcerned than his cheerful 
greeting implied? And had the heat of that tiny room 
turned him so white ? 

" I heard you were going away to-day, Miss Chamber- 
lain ? " 

" We were to have gone ; but at the last moment our 
journey was put off till Wednesday." 

" Are you to be long in Dorsetshire ? " 

" A fortnight." 

Then, with a brief good-by, he had gone, and I was left 
with a chilly sense of guilt, which now, however, under the 
influence of Mrs. Jenkins, pedigree pigs, and a fresh walk 
through invigorating air, had been eradicated. 

For more than an hour at a time I could not be de- 
pressed. 

" She will weep her woman's tears, she will pray her woman's prayers, 
But her heart is young in pain, and her hopes will spring again 
By the suntime of her years." 

My heart was so young in pain, and my dear hopes were 
built on so firm a foundation, that my melancholy was little 
better than a whim to be indulged ; the deep shade of the 
picture painted in merely to throw into relief the high light. 

During luncheon, and far on into the afternoon, grand- 
papa and I talked together ; over well-worn ground we trod 
in step, seeing fresh beauties in the prospect the more often 
we viewed it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" While a new April spreads its burnished wings." 

I have always been impressed by the sight of a crowded 
railway station, or the glimpse of a passing train. What a 
curious medley of passengers that latter contains, rich and 
poor, happy and unhappy, the hopeful, the despairing, the 
indifferent, those who are numb from the grief of parting, 
and those whose glad expectancy of a joyous meeting 
shines in their faces ! So, though Wednesday had come 
and I was on my happy way home, I was thoughtful; 
thoughtful and sober over speculations concerning my fel- 
low-travelers. 

By the railway-carriage window I was-- seated ; opposite 
to. me sat Jocelyn, who smiled languidly when I met his eye, 
but who was more than half -asleep. He had taken unobtru- 
sive care of me all day ; how all anxieties melt, all trepida- 
tions are calmed, by the companionship of an accustomed 
traveler ! The carriage was filled with passengers, dishev- 
eled, yawning passengers, of whom I alone was alert. 

We were nearing our destination, the train wound wrig- 
gling round a long curve, between banks, smirched with 
straggling bunches of faded grass, that flashed by like mon- 
strous revolving wheels, while the pinkish soil of the ditch 
at the base of the banks streamed past like a winding-ribbon. 
Next the landscape broke up into familiar hills. My heart 
" climbed to my eyes," and from thence looked out upon 
the stream-hollowed glens, the woods, the rich valleys, where 
the chocolate soil of the arable land lay streaked with broad 
meadows, that bordered the sweep of the rugged downs 
beyond. 

" God made the country, and man made the town." 

God made the country, and, if other evidence of his love 
to man were wanting, that is proof sufficient. 

Unalloyed bliss, I found, is not to be procured as easily 
as I had fancied ; here was I journeying to the consumma- 
tion of happiness with a heavy heart, the heaviness of which 
I had put down to philosophical reasonings about the lives 
of my fellow travelers, but which was now betraying its true 
and selfish cause, for it grew momentarily heavier, until I, 
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regardless of the eyes of the passengers, could no longer 
keep my misgivings to myself, and, leaning forward, I caught 
hold of Jocelyn's hand, and, looking into his face, said, half- 
choked : 

" Jocelyn, we shall be there in two minutes. Don't go 
on to Devonshire, please don't. Stay with us, just for a 
few days. I sha'n't know how to live without you." 

How many of my words reached him through the noise 
of the train I can not say, but he caught their import and 
they awoke him. He sat up and leaned toward me, smiling 
consolation into my mournful eyes. 

" I thought the White Cottage was heaven, heaven peo- 
pled with angels. I did not think that you would remem- 
ber me in heaven." 

" i Bei ihm, dei ihm ist Seligkeit ; ' don't shake your 
head, it is very silly, but it is true. Jocelyn, you are laugh- 
ing at me, and this hateful train is stopping ; I can not go, 
it is wicked, but I want no one on earth but you." 

Jocelyn glanced discomfited at out fellow-passengers, 
the existence of whQm I had forgotten. 

" On Monday week I shall come for you ; " in repressed 
tones, he had no desire for a scene, I saw, and was quite 
calm over the impending separation. 

" You will write every day, you have promised. You 
will write to-night, don't send me a telegram, write me a 
letter. Tell me about all the things which interest you, 
about the farms and the stock ; I understand about them, 
I am learning fast." 

" Yes, yes, dear, I will write everything." 

The next instant, the crawling carriage stopped, and I, 
too miserable to be conscious of anything beyond the knowl- 
edge that the meeting and the parting of that moment half 
tore my heart in two, found myself standing on the plat- 
form, with the departing train curving snake-like out of 
sight, and Miss Ruxton by my side. Miss Ruxton, who 
stood clinging to my arm and gazing after the long trail of 
smoke until the " vapor in the vale " melted into air, and I 
was ready to turn away and find full consolation in the sight 
of her. 

During that long drive home we sat hand in hand in the 
fly, stammering out short sentences, and staring at each 
other, as people, long separated, who love, love to stare, 
hard, close, long ; to be sure that there was nothing for- 
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gotten in the dear face, no trick of expression, no turn o| 
eyelid rusted in the memory and grown unfamiliar. 

When we reached the gate leading to the White Cottage, 
Maria stood there, courtesying, smiling, and waving her 
hands ; then Miss Ruxton stopped the fly, and we got out 
and walked up the short drive together. I was too busy 
looking around me to talk, it was all just as I had left it, 
the very trail of ivy which had outstripped its fellows and 
dangled over the doorway was there. Maria wore the puce 
alpaca gown — a Christmas present from her mistress — and 
an apron with an L-shaped rent, neatly darned, in the front, 
that I had seen her wear on Sunday afternoon for years. 
While I had been learning such grand lessons, and found out 
the glorious possibilities of life, those two jx>or people had 
been droning out the even monotony of stagnant days, such 
days as had once satisfied me when I had disputed the truth 
of Miss Ruxton's words. 

" You will ask more of life than I can give you, and ask 
it rightly too," she had said, and I had sworn that I wanted 
nothing more than I had had, a protestation which she had 
met with the old half sigh, "Ah, you are young." 

The White Cottage was enfite. Every room was redo- 
lent of fresh flowers, even the bowl of gold-fish had a jon- 
quil floating on its surface. 

Tea was awaiting us in the drawing-room, the best tea- 
cups, wreathed with forget-me-nots, a jug of cream, a high 
piled dish of buttered scones (birthday fare), and new 
bread-and-butter (forbidden luxury in the old days) all pre- 
pared in my honor. It was foolish of us both to sit down 
by the fireside and behave as though a great misfortune had 
overtaken us; tears were blinding our eyes and rolling 
down upon our gowns. 

Again and again I asked her : 

"Did you miss me, darling, did you miss me?" 

Again and again she answered : 

"I nearly died for want of you, my own." 

And then we cried and kissed and cried again. 

I danced through the unvaried delight of that happy 
visit. Each morning brought me Jocelyn's letter, over 
which I ruminated while Miss Ruxton read aloud lengthy 
extracts from the Statidard. I was no longer a politician, 
nor was I public-spirited. Grandpapa wrote to me twice, 
in each letter he begged me not to. delay my return, as he 
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had business on which to consult me, business connected 
with the smartening of Smerdon. 

There was no drawback to the completeness of joy ; I 
felt like a sailor who, within sight of the haven where he 
would be, rests awhile on his oars, secure and untroubled, 
content to feel the sunshine warm him, and to hear the lap* 
ping of the water, while the silent tide bears him, with effort- 
less force, to the shore. 

Miss Ruxton was the incarnation of sympathy ; her 
smile invited confidence, the pressure of her warm little 
hand encouraged garrulity, and of the sound of my ready 
tongue she never tired, she had a mother's patience with, 
and a mother's indulgence for, my weakness. 

With my head upon her knee and my long limbs stretched 
lazily upon the floor, I would talk the short evenings away. 
And were you equally happy all the time, Margaret? 
You wrote such cheerful letters, never a regret for the White 
Cottage. Was the life all smooth sailing from the very 
first ? " 

" I used to mop my eyes incessantly as I wrote to you, I 
was so desperately afraid of blotting out my ecstasy with a 
tear. No, no, why should we both be miserable ? the writing 
of those cheery letters was the only cheerful time I found. 
I behaved so badly, so atrociously. You had spoilt me, 
dear, I could not bear a word of opposition. And that vile 
letter which I wrote to you about Jocelyn, I have forgotten 
what I said, but I remember in what a passion it was written. 
You answered it so moderately, you were as wise as Solo- 
mon. Are you a prophetess ? " 

" * Methinks the lady doth protest too much/ " she quoted, 
smiling. " Life is not new to me, my dear, and it was so 
natural that you should become attached to Mr. Carew, 
such an affectionate, lonely child immured at Smerdon." 

Unceremoniously I stretched up my hand and laid it on 
her lips. 

" Hush, hush ! I hate to hear you say that. It is just 
what Fay Lingard told me. ' Mr. Carew is sure to like you/ 
she said ; ' men of forty prefer the age of book muslin with 
its attendant insipidities to any other, and propinquity will 
clinch the affair, and you, why you would fall in love with a 
scarecrow if you were left alone with him at Smerdon.' 
When you talk in that practical way, you knock the senti- 
ment put of everything." 
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The few days which Jocelyn spent with us at the White 
Cottage were for poor Maria no halcyon period, the agita- 
tion she suffered over the two late dinners which she hero- 
ically attempted with the help of a village matron was inde- 
scribable, only equaled by the stoicism with which Jocelyn 
attacked everything which was set before him. 

Miss Ruxton had forgotten all prejudice against the in- 
terloper, and kept her gentlest smiles and most gracious 
words for him. And the first evening, after a very long and 
lukewarm dinner, he sat in the study, looking much too big 
for the biggest arm-chair, while he smoked his pipe and 
talked to us both, as much at home as though he, too, had 
been reared in the White Cottage and accustomed to its ways 
from childhood. Though Miss Ruxton turned a little pale 
and coughed, she still declared the smell of tobacco to be 
delicious, and that, if she should be obliged to leave the 
room, it would be merely to speak to Maria. 

Each hour spent in Jocelyn's society riveted and 
strengthened the love I could not choose but give him. It 
was not only how he looked and spoke and moved, but 
everything he said and thought and hoped that fascinated 
me — the more he talked to me the more I found in him not 
only to love but to reverence. His standard was high, but 
for himself not for others, he had an excuse ready for his 
neighbors' foibles but none for his own. Together we 
planned out our future life ; it was to be a busy life, high- 
aimed and useful, and when I grew over-earnest and half 
alarmed too at the seriousness of his words, he would laugh 
me back into a lighter mood and be no longer grave nor 
solemn. 

I had read that such a love as mine swallows up old 
affections and ingulfs the ties of preceding years ; it was 
not so with me. Love seemed to grow wider, not to con- 
centrate ; it spread roots and threw out branches, it em- 
braced the whole world, and became doubly tender toward 
its old divinities and to all around it. I grudged the min- 
utes as they passed. What sweeter time could be awaiting 
me than those full hours which flew by? 

From Dorsetshire to Smerdon, from Smerdon to Lon- 
don we journeyed. I lived in an intoxicating dream of de- 
light. 

The trousseau-buying was performed under pleasant 
auspices, with Mrs. Lindsay as counselor, and guide, Miss 
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Ruxton as Mentor, unlimited funds supplied by grandpapa, 
and talented artists who entered heart and soul into the 
situation and metamorphosed me into the very good imi- 
tation of a beauty by the most exquisite and transfiguring 
clothing. 

Jocelyn came to and fro between Smerdon and London, 
giving his autocratic views upon the great questions of 
trousseau-choosing, by declaring, without hesitation, that 
everything must be either blue or white ; and taking us the 
round of the theatres until I was bewildered as to my own 
identity, and hardly knew whether I was part of a play upon 
which the obliterating curtain would soon fall, or whether I 
was in truth Margaret Chamberlain, the favorite of the gods 
and the most beloved child of fortune. 

44 1 am sure you are glad that we are going home," I told 
Miss Ruxton upon the last night of our London visit. "You 
are tired, dear, though you won't allow it, and I am long- 
ing to look out upon a stationary view. I am satiated with 
variety, even the omnibuses are different colors, and one 
never sees the same face twice. * One day in the country is 
worth a month in town.' I hate a kaleidoscopic scene." 

We were in our sitting-room at the Langham Hotel, 
surrounded by a litter of paper-boxes and opened parcels. 
Miss Ruxton held a trousseau-list in her hand and was going 
steadily through it, sometimes counting on her fingers and 
sometimes making curious hieroglyphics with her pencil in 
the air. 

" Hush, Maggie, one moment, I am calculating. Your 
wedding-dress is to be sent on the 27th, and that obliging 
person will come with it to see for herself that it is satisfac- 
tory. Oh, my dear, we are spending such a quantity of 
money ; Mrs. Lindsay is very kind and her taste is excel- 
lent, but she has magnificent ideas and she is a little incon- 
siderate. Why did she send for Mr. Carew to-night when 
she had heard that he had arranged to take you to the 
theatre ? " 

" Business, Jock said. I suppose she wants to arrange 
about their visit to Green Meadow, and poor Jocelyn does 
land agent for Mr. Lindsay when he is away — at least, so 
grandpapa says when he is cross." 

Miss Ruxton, with pursed-up lips, pursued her calcula- 
tions, while I sat down beside her and watched her at her 
work. 
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(< Mrs. Lindsay says that if I am to be lucky I must not 
forget to wear, on my wedding-day — 



' Something old, something new, 
Something borrowed, something blue, 
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I said. " Did you know that ? " 

" I have heard the rhyme," she replied, still prim. 

Something blue,' that's easily done," I pursued. 
Something borrowed,' there is an old prayer-book which, 
perhaps, Jock will lend me — I should like to use it. ' Some- 
thing old,' may I have my mother's last letter, dear? To 
tuck away out of sight, but to feel close to me. ' Something 
new,' why, everything new, my new name and my new life. 
Oh, dear, are you sure y sure, sure that he won't be disap- 
pointed in me ? Can any one go on liking me day after day 
and week after week ? What is there in me ? Nothing, noth- 
ing. He has a thousand interests in which I have no part, 
he has lived so many, many years without me — if he should — " 

" My good girl," said Miss Ruxton, severely, laying down 
the trousseau-list upon her knee and turning a grave face to 
me. " If you mean to talk in this way, I shall say that l All 
Fools' Day ' will be an appropriate date for your marriage. 
The indulgence in imaginary troubles is a direct tempting 
of Providence. The crying about nothing excites justice 
to give you something to cry for." 

" Who is crying ? " said some one from the doorway, and 
unabashed the intruder kicked aside a box from his route 
and came toward us. " Crying ? What a showery month 
it is ! I have bought myself a trousseau umbrella in prepa- 
ration for rough weather." 

" I was not crying, Jock, but I remembered that ' men 
are April when they woo, December when they wed,' and it 
frightened me. But why did you come back so soon ? We 
did not expect to see you till to-morrow." 

Miss Ruxton had thrust her list into her pocket, and was 
busy covering up boxes and concealing the bulging contents 
of the parcels. Jocelyn, obeying a gesture of hers, took her 
vacant place by my side on the sofa. 

" I came back because I was not wanted any longer. 
Business settled, I return and find my place well filled. 
Upon my honor, Madge, I wonder one of your sex has ever 
the courage to refuse a proposal when a proposal means a 
wedding and a shoal of new ' things.' " 
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" Margaret has been miserable, Mr. Carew ; she wants 
consolation. She is so sure that you are far too good for 
her. She forgave your defection this evening, even before 
you apologized for it." 

So saying, Miss Ruxton, with the gentlest smile to cover 
the reproach she had considered it her duty to administer, 
and staggering under the weight of a parcel, left the room. 

" When do the Lindsays come to Green Meadow ? " 

" Next week, I believe ; possibly sooner." 

" Will they stay long with you ? " 

" A couple of days, not more." 

" Jocelyn, is there anything the matter ? I don't ask you 
questions often, do I ? Because, well, because it's no good, 
for you won't answer them ; but, when you look worried, I 
want to share your worry, for, if 

' . . . we should make our sorrows one, 
This happy harmony would make them none. 

" You are so good, dear Lady April, I have seen you 
curb your curiosity a hundred times. I have not a trouble 
in the world, not a ripple on the smooth stream of life, not 
a care to share with you, my sweet ; I am the most enviable 
man in Great Britain. You do not look satisfied. What 
more do you want me to say ? Is that not a strong enough 
assertion ? " 

" You have a pucker in your forehead and a shadow in 
your eyes. If you have no sorrow of your own, some one 
else has thrust their sorrow upon you." 

u What a sagacious person you are, Madge ! " 

" Tell me, Jock," with both my hands on his arm, and 
in an eager voice ; " do tell me. I am so — " 

He silenced me with a kiss. 

*' Delilah, I have neither the strength nor the weakness 
of poor Samson." 

" No, sir, you are not so kind-hearted as Samson. You 
were to have dined with us, you were to have taken us to 
the theatre, we were ready for you ; then came that note 
from Mrs. Lindsay to say that she wished to see you, and 
you went to her. I did not mind that, because you went 
reluctantly, you did not want to go; but now you have 
come back, absent and gloomy, and, when I ask you what 
is wrong, you will not tell me." 

" I can not tell you, because the trouble is not mine.** 
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" No, it is hers." 

He was silent, and the arm which encircled me loosened 
its hold. 

" Jock, don't be angry, I can not help it. I may have 
curbed my curiosity a hundred times, but to-night it is too 
strong for me. I never tried to know before because I 
trusted you, and it was different" 

" Trust me still to tell you what it is advisable for you 
to know." 

" I do trust you, you shall say nothing, but listen to me. 
This morning I went to the Lindsays', she was going to shop 
with us, and while she dressed I waited for her in the draw- 
ing-room. I took up a book to read, and sat down back to 
the door. It was an interesting book, it engrossed me so 
much that I did not hear the door open — in fact, I heard 
nothing until some great hand caught me by the shoulder — 
so roughly, Jocelyn, that it bruised me, I have the mark to- 
night — and a horrid voice, which I did not recognize, said : 
* Damn you, Daisy, you have lied to me again ! You know 
where it is, and you shall get it' I shook off the hand and 
jumped up in a passion — it was Mr. Lindsay, really Mr. 
Lindsay ; I could hardly believe it. He was looking so 
angry, but when he saw who I was he laughed — absolutely 
laughed. * By Jove ! I thought you were my wife,' he said. 
He thought I was his wife, so he hurt my shoulder and swore 
at me, and spoke to me like a savage. God help the wives 
of such men, they must want it ! " 

I was trembling with indignant pity, and watching my 
companion's face anxiously ; his expression was inscrutable, 
so I went on speaking. 

" I was so amazed that, istead of answering him, I 
stared in silence, and just then Mrs. Lindsay came in. She 
looked beautiful enough to have softened the heart of a 
vivisectionist, but husbands are made of sterner stuff, Joce- 
lyn ; he spoke like a bear, and took her away with him to 
look for a lost key. She answered him so gently and sweet- 
ly, and was as soft as a dove." 

A smile broke through the gloom of Jocelyn's face. 

" You are pitying her for her weakness, Madge, instead 
of taking her for an example." 

" I pity every one now. Because they can not marry you." 

" Your self-congratulations are premature ; you have 
had no experience of my married manner." 
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"Jocelyn, I won't have it; you are turning the sub- 
ject." 

" Just so. I find sifting other people's affairs a game 
not worth the candle, and again they will tell us what they 
wish us to know." 

" When you snub me I don't like you, sir. You take 
it as a matter of course that Mrs. Lindsay's husband should 
speak to her as if she was a dog." 

" I take nothing but the curiosity of a daughter of Eve 
as a matter of course." 

" It is not idle curiosity, it is pity y Jocelyn." 

"Pity her then, she wants it, poor woman, heaven 
knows ; but do not search my face with such scrutinizing 
eyes, you waste your time and mine. I must be off soon, 
I have some business to see to, and some letters to write." 

"Are you going to the Lindsays' before we start to- 
morrow ? " 

Jocelyn answered after a moment's pause, and quite ir- 
relevantly : 

" To-morrow fortnight is our wedding-day, Madge ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then bottle up all your catechism till then. You and 
Miss Ruxton are very partial to lists; so make a list of 
questions for me, and I will answer them during the honey- 



moon." 



You will not be serious, you only laugh at me. If 
you had heard and seen him then, you could not laugh." 

Jocelyn swallowed a sigh that was half a groan, and 
rising to his feet said, between his teeth, and with a sudden 
passion that fired his dark eyes and shook his low voice : 

" Laugh at what you told me ? Laugh ? I can not 
trust myself to think of it, that's all. I will not think of 
it, I do not think of it, because you, you, Madge, have come 
between me and everything. When I see your sweet eyes 
and hear your voice, I forget that the world contains any 
one but you. I forget old promises, old duties, and old 
times. Or if I do not forget them I cut the memory of 
them short and grudge an hour spent anywhere but with 
you, with you, darling." 

And as he said such words as those, and more words, 
too, equally pleasant and sensible, the memory of the great 
outside world, with its troubles, its perplexities, its finite 
joy, its infinite sorrow, faded straightway into oblivioa 
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We do not expect the joys of heaven to be clouded by the 
thought of our less fortunate brethren who are tormented in 
hell, our perfect bliss is not to be disturbed by pangs of 
pity for others, and so this life is an excellent preparation 
for the next ; who enjoys his good dinner the less because 
somewhere, out of sight and hearing, children are crying 
for bread ? 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
" My dream was past, it had no further change." 

Turbulent March had blustered the passion out of him 
and sunk into the lamblike calm of his old age. All day 
long the hot sun had poured from a cloudless sky upon the 
awakening country, drawing up the sprouting blades of 
young grass, stirring the sap in the trees, swelling the burst- 
ing buds, encouraging the shy flowers to peep through the 
tangled dying grass in the hedges, raising the lowly heads 
of the daisies, and unfolding the golden buttercup petals. 

A soft west wind, bearing spring in his wide arms, crept 
gently over the land, caressing the budding hedges, and 
whispering to the busy birds which from every copse and 
wood, from every bush and tree, paused in their work to 
chant the praises of God. 

Larks were " singing, singing, singing over the corn- 
fields wide." Here and there an early butterfly fluttered its 
short life away in the sunshine. Summer had come in an 
hour, a summer day had fallen in among bleak winds and 
biting air, and nature — wise, trusting nature — did not look 
" before and after," did not, overprovident, forecast coming 
frost and recurring winter — but rejoiced in the bounty and 
the sunshine of the present hour. 

All without was serene and attune with my mood. I 
could hardly keep away from the song of the birds and out 
of the fragrant air. All nature was astir with hope, the 
very earth was teeming with fertility, now that it had 
shaken itself free of the icy grasp of winter and felt new 
life rending its broad bosom. 

Could Afghan and I have had our way, we should have 
been roaming through the fields all day ; but I had become 
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an important person, I was wanted within doors. This im- 
portance was irksome, for every one, it seemed, required my 
presence, and where I went, there Afghan followed at my 
heels, wondering, no doubt, why Smerdon and its inhabit- 
ants had foregone their former habits of life and lived in a 
restless bustle. 

The 27th of March had come, and already the house 
was dedicated to the approaching wedding. Grandpapa had 
held out peace-making hands to estranged relations and 
affronted neighbors, and had invited them to the marriage ; 
not one flourish of trumpets which it was possible to sound 
should be wanting to complete the triumph and add to the 
dignity of the event. 

I do not think I was an orthodox bride-elect, neither my 
presents nor my trousseau engrossed my attention. In the 
arrangements for the ceremonial pomp and for the wedding- 
feast I took none but a feigned interest. Even when I 
stood listening to my grandfather's grave debates with Miss 
Ruxton on these subjects, my eyes were wandering through 
the window, and I was longing to be out of doors, away, far 
away by myself in the sunshine and among the birds, where 
I could think out my " long long thoughts " alone. 

From library to drawing-room, from hall to school- 
room, from work-room to dining-room I was summoned. I 
was at the beck and call of every one who wanted me, and 
every one, it appeared, had some question to be answered, 
some knotty point which I was to decide. A quiet house- 
hold roused to excitement is like a good-tempered man in a 
rage, the rarity of the circumstances adds to its force. 

For the sake of doing something, every one did his or 
her work three times over, and the bustling maids scurried 
in and out of the long unused bedrooms, in which fires now 
blazed, as though they had not a minute to spare between 
that hour and the coming first of April. 

I had seen but little of Jocelyn during that day. He 
was very busy, he told me, quarter-day brought him extra 
work — and it had brought the Lindsays, too, who were 
staying at Green Meadow until the morrow. 

" I won't say good-by, Madge, because I shall come in 
some time to-night," he had told me in the morning, as I 
stood by his side in the porch. " I must not stay now — I 
have so much business to get through before the first, but I 
shall come in again this evening." 
18 
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" On business, of course," I replied, with a grimace at 
the unpalatable word. " ' The Diseases and Disorders of 
the Ox, with some Account of the Diseases of Sheep ' ! " 

" I will explain the nature of the business when I come," 
he returned, with a smile. " I shall give Mrs. Carew a copy 
of that book on her wedding-day to the title of which she 
has taken such a fancy. I shall put it inside the dressing- 
bag, so she may read it in the train." 

He went off laughing, and I waited to watch him cross 
the drive and disappear behind the trees before I responded 
to cries for u Margaret," which were issuing from the library. 

It seemed that my wedding-dress had just arrived, and 
with it a suave and sympathetic conductor, who had come 
from London for the purpose of satisfying herself that her 
sacred charge was all which we expected it to be. 

I was not addicted to presentiments, and I despised un- 
ruly nervous fears, but I would have given all I possessed — 
even the betrothal ring I wore — to have escaped that bridal 
rehearsal. I had always been spoilt, but I must be growing 
unbearable if I could not endure that my inclination should 
be crossed to please and satisfy my neighbors. I drove my 
misgivings away and stood quiet, cold, and dumb as they 
dressed me. The rich lace which had draped my mother's 
wedding-dress draped mine, but, as they unfolded her wed- 
ding-veil to put it over my head, I cried out suddenly that 
I would not have it, and pushed it away from me in sudden 
terror. 

Neither Miss Ruxton, nor the dressmaker, nor the two 
maids in the background had been looking at me until then, 
but, as soon as they saw my face, they told each other that 
I was ill. 

" You are only faint, dear," said Miss Ruxton, " nothing 
more, you will be quite well in a moment. Lie down here, 
and Sarah will fetch you some wine." 

But I would not lie down, I was quite well, I assured 
them, or I should be quite well if they would take off my 
bridal-dress, and I began in feverish haste to unfasten it. 
" It is unlucky for a bride to wear her wedding-dress before 
the day of her marriage," I explained ; for they stared at 
me as if I was mad ; " don't you know it is unlucky ? I have 
heard it a hundred times." 

They humored my whim, for brides-elect are privileged 
to be whimsical, and slowly they stripped me of my white 
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plumage, handling the shimmering satin, which had chilled 
me by its touch, with tender hands, and laying it away as 
gently as though it were sensate and alive to its own insig- 
nificance. 

As soon as it was out of sight, I shook myself mentally 
clear of superstitious cobwebs; I was ashamed and sur- 
prised at my folly, and I laughed it off. 

" These first warm days are so trying, ma'am," said the 
dressmaker, laying, as is our custom, the thousand natural 
shocks which flesh is heir to upon the broad back of the 
weather. 

And I said " yes," but hypocritically, for the first warm 
days " tried " me no more than they tried the birds which 
sang their praises from dawn to sunset 

When sunset came and the birds were silent at last, and 
when, dinner over, grandpapa lay back in his arm-chair 
with closed eyes and left me to myself, I was too restless to 
be still, though I was tired in body ; I was waiting, and 
waiting is adverse to tranquillity. I had bidden Miss Rux- 
ton good-night an hour before ; she had gone to bed over- 
powered by headache, only desiring to be alone. 

I had been trying to read. I had seen Miss Ruxton 
mount the steps in the library a few days before, and heard 
her say with a sigh of satisfaction that she had found a favor- 
ite book of hers, a book which she had not read for years. 

The book was Smiles's " Duty," and I took it up ; I 
would forget the lagging time in an interesting, or soothe 
my unrest with a drowsy, chapter, but I did neither. For I 
turned to the fly-leaf, and there I found Jocelyn's name in- 
scribed, with the date — this very day, but ten years ago — 
27th of March 18 — , and underneath the words, scrawled 
half-illegibly in pencil : 

" He that sweareth unto his tieighbor, and disappointeth him 
not : though it were to his own hindrance" 

a 

What a curious verse to write thus ! The words were 
familiar enough, and, as I repeated them slowly to myself, I 
found fresh meaning in them, and a way in which I could 
adapt them to my own use. I lost myself in a dream of the 
vows that I was about to make. I too " might swear unto 
my neighbor," and, God helping me, disappoint him not — as 
grievously as I feared it was probable I should do. 
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Afghan roused me, he was impatient of my meditations, 
he thrust his cold nose into my open hand, and, staring into 
my face, wagged his tail vehemently. The drawing-room, 
with its sleeping master, its somber illumination, and its 
perfect peace, was not a congenial abiding-place for either 
the dog, which had caught my restlessness, or myself. I 
put down my book, rose, and, stealing across the room to 
the glass-door, pulled aside the curtain and looked out. 

A full moon, clear, benign, calm, smiled down at me. 
It was a sin to be indoors on such a night, without it was " as 
light as day ; " daylight with the edges softened, daylight 
dimmed and solemn. 

The glass-door opened upon a flight of steps which led 
down into the flower-garden ; all day long I had pined for 
the open air, all day long I had ached to be out of doors, 
but I had not had my wish. Now it returned stronger than 
before, and now it should be gratified. I turned the key in 
the lock, crept on tiptoe through the doorway, and down the 
steps into the garden. 

The air was soft and balmy, the grass was wet under my 
feet I could hear the murmur of water and the sudden 
twitter of a roosting-bird which my footfall, muffled though 
it was by the turf, had startled, the distant bay of a dog and 
then silence, the silent stillness, the utter stillness of night. 
The night is the day sad-hearted ; the moon is the sun sad- 
hearted ; for the shadows cast by it are black and dense, the 
light subdued and temperate ; it seemed to me that there 
was neither hope nor spirit, nothing but a soft despair, in 
the moonshine. 

I had left the glass-door unlocked, within earshot was 
grandpapa's sleeping figure ; return to the house was so 
simple and easy a matter that I wandered across the lawn* 
and stood under the Wellingtonia by the fountain, lingering 
there until I should tire of the night's beauty, and be driven 
by my restlessness indoors. 

Presently, striking through the incessant splash of the 
water, the sound of hurrying footsteps reached me, the very 
sound which I had been straining my ears to catch — the 
very sound — no, not the very sound, for these heavy, uncer- 
tain footsteps which hastened toward me, were unfamiliar ; 
they came clattering across the drive, and down the gravel- 
walk that led to the back of the house. I hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then I went to meet them. 
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From beneath the shadow of the shrubs there emerged 
the Green Meadow gardener, Michael. He was an old man, 
but his pace was young ; he was running as though he had 
swept away the rust of sixty years from his limbs. He start- 
ed when he saw me as if I had been a ghost, and, putting 
his hand on his side, he stopped short and staggered back 
into the shade of the shrubs. I saw the expression of his 
face, and I was frightened. 

" I beg your pardon, miss ; " he was half-choked, when 
he spoke, by his panting breath ; " I never thought of meet- 
ing you here. I have startled you." 

He touched his hat, and tried to push past me, but I put 
out my hand and stopped him. 

" Where are you going ? Is there anything the matter ? " 

" I have a message, miss, a message to the house from — > 
from Green Meadow." 

" For whom ? " 

He made some inarticulate sound, and again tried to 
push past me. 

" There is something the matter ; " a sense of dawning 
trouble sent a qualm, like faintness, through me. " What 
is it?" 

" There, miss, I couldn't tell you. Indeed I couldn't. 
I was not to tell you. I was to go straight to Miss Ruxton." 

" Are those Mr. Carew's orders ? " 

" O dear Lord. Don't you now, miss, don't you ! God 
have mercy on us all ! " 

" You are frightening me to death. I don't understand. 
Who sent you here ? " 

" I mustn't wait, miss, do you let go my hand, I can't 
stay. They will tell you ; I couldn't do it, not to save my 
soul alive." 

I felt the gray turf heave under my feet, and a mist rose 
between me and the sky, blurring the moon and stars. 

" You must tell me, you must Don't you see that you 
frighten me ? It is wrong, it is cruel to keep me in sus- 
pense." 

" But it is worse to know than to fear. So help me God, 
I can't tell what to do ! " 

" I have told you what you must do. Give me the mes- 
sage. I will make it right with your master." 

For answer the man turned his face from me and 
groaned. 
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" Make it right, she says ; make it right. O dear Lord, 
there's no right what I can think on, none at all." 

" Michael, you shall not go. You must tell me. Is — is 
some one ill ? I understand something is the matter. I am 
prepared, you need not be afraid to tell me what it is." 

I kept the tremor from my voice and his resolution wa- 
vered at my calmness. 

" God help us all, miss, if He ain't forgot us this awful 
night. It worn't an accident, miss, and it wor ; Mr. Lind- 
say wor driving like a man drives who's not himself — curse 
him ! — and the mare is young and nervous, she shied at a 
pool in the road, and overturned the cart — they were going 
racing pace, miss, I suppose, for the cart's in splinters. My 
master pitched out on the stones ; they were close home, 
miss, close home, on the bridge. Good Lord ! close home, 
within hail, you might say, but that didn't save 'em ; it's a 
sad world, and there's no reckoning on nothing." 

" Was he hurt ? " 

" Yes, miss." 

" Was he badly hurt ? " 

" They say so, miss." 

" Where is he ? " 

" They brought him home an hour agone." 

Brought — brought him home ! What frightful words he 
used ! I would not question him, I was afraid to question. 

" It is worse to know than to fear," he had said ; what 
frightful words he used ! He made the worst of his bad 
news, as such people do. " Right, make it right ; there is 
no right that I can think on," he had said ; what frightful 
words he used ! " God help us all, if He ain't forgotten us 
this awful night," he had said ; what frightful words he 
used ! 

I was afraid to hear him speak again, I drew away from 
him. 

" Do you go indoors to the lady, miss, do you, please. 
Don't you stay out here all alone." 

" I am going to Green Meadow ; you must tell them 
where I have gone." 

And I went. Across the ten-acre field, walking un- 
steadily, slowly, along the well-trodden path, dragging my 
heavy feet laboriously over the ground ; I would have given 
the world to have run, as an hour ago I could have run, but 
my limbs were shackled, and my feet fettered by fear. 
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Overhead Cassiopeia's golden chair shone pale and sad, 
but eastward the stars twinkled brightly and clearly. Not a 
cloud lay against the soft sky, the air was sweet and balmy. 
Was calamity too common an occurrence to affect " the 
careless gods who sleep " ? Had God forgotten to be gra- 
cious ? To Him, who held those unresponsive heavens in 
the hollow of His hand, my lips were moving in dumb 
prayers, frantic, ceaseless prayers, which the calmness of 
the night seemed to rebuke and mock. Oh, the vastness of 
the universe, the magnitude of the star-decked sky ! how 
should the pleading for mercy which I stammered forth 
penetrate further than those cold lips which refused to 
articulate, and which, though my own, would not obey me ? 

When I reached the gate beyond the ten-acre field, and 
saw the lights at Green Meadow burning as usual and the 
house nestled down peacefully among encircling trees, I 
tried to shake myself free of the horror which confused 
me. 

My agony of fear was groundless. Behind those mild 
lights, beyond those steady walls, beneath that low gray roof 
no tragic scene such as my dread had*shaped could be en- 
acted — it was not possible, it could not be, it should not be. 
I could not bear it. Of so much with which we meet in 
life we cry : " It is not possible." " I could not bear it." 
" Anything but that I could bear, but not that ; not that, it 
is not possible." 

We live and learn. We learn that all things are possible, 
we learn that that very trouble, the mere dawning thought 
of which we cast shuddering from us, is the trouble which 
meets and greets and joins us presently. We learn that we 
had misjudged our capacity for endurance, the cry : " I 
could not bear that, I could bear anything else, but not 
that* 9 is uttered in good faith, but it is false ; " that " is the 
very thing we have to bear, and we can bear and we do 
bear it. 

Down the side of the gently sloping meadow I crept on. 
" It was better," some one had said, " to fear than to know." 
No, no knowledge was best — fear had torment. Upon the 
road outside the gate of the drive a little group of men were 
standing talking together in low voices. I was lightly shod 
and they were preoccupied, they neither saw nor heard me 
until I reached their side. My ears, strained to hear the 
lightest whisper, caught the muttered : 
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11 It will be the "death of th' old man, you'll see. Her's 
young, her'll get over it." 

" Hush ! " 

" It's her, poor soul." 

" Her better go home, it's the best place." 

" Her's mazed. Look at the face of her, poor maid." 

" Who'd have thought this blessed morning what would 
happen afore night ? " 

4< Why are you here ? " I said to the man in front of me, 
breaking in with a rough voice upon those dreadful mur- 
murs. Why are you here ? Oh, I see it is you, Jenkins. 
What are you doing here ? Has Mr. Carew sent for you ? " 

There came no answer to my questions ; as Michael had 
turned from me before, so now the man whom I addressed 
slunk behind his companions. Through the silence which 
followed my words, I heard the roll of carriage-wheels and 
the clatter of horses' hoofs upon the ground. At the sound 
a flutter of expectation ran through the little group, and one 
of the men spoke to me soothingly, as he might have spoken 
to a fretful child. 

" Don't stay on here, miss ; I wouldn't stay here. You'll 
catch a cold, you will, indeed. It's no place for you, and 
here's the doctor coming, he will be here directly. Come 
back to Smerdon, do you, now." 

I shook my head. Go back to Smerdon ? What allure- 
ment was at Smerdon that I should go there now? He 
must be mad. I walked away from the men and crossed 
the short drive to the porch door. It stood ajar ; I pushed 
it open and went into the hall, Afghan slunk in behind me 
with hanging head. No one was to be seen ; I listened, 
but I could not hear a sound. Suddenly the door of the 
drawing-room was opened from the inside, and through it 
came Mrs. Lindsay ; she was close to me before she noticed 
my presence, and, when she did so, she started back with a 
cry, a low cry so hopeless and pitiful that it seemed both 
the confirmation and the echo of my own despair. 

She put out her hands and pushed me back in the direc- 
tion of the front door which stood open. 

"You must not come here," she cried, wildly; her 
face, upon which the lamp-light fell, was old and gray, her 
eyes were dim, her eyelids blotched, her cold hands upon 
my arm made me shiver. " Go home. Go home, for God's 
sake ! " 
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Every one said the same ; I was to go — go away out of 
their sight 

" Why should I go? " I asked her, slowly ; my heart was 
turned to stone, but her great distress calmed me. " Do 
you think it would be better for me to be away ? Isn't it 
easier for me to be here, as I must be somewhere ? Don't, 
please, don't; " for she burst out weeping and clinched her 
lifted hands, and raised her streaming eyes, and prayed God 
to forgive her between hard sobs which caught her breath ; 
" you must not think such things, you must not say such 
things. It was an accident, it was no one's fault. But I 
must go to him, I want to go to him. Yes, I know, he is 
badly hurt, but he will want me, I know he will want me. 
Has he not asked for me ? I have come to be with him." 

She did not seem to understand what I said ; she shrank 
back from me and entreated me to "go, go, GO, for God's 
sake ! " 

As she spoke, the doctor's carriage came crunching over 
the gravel, and the doctor came toward us through the open 
door. Mrs. Lindsay took him by the arm, and drew him 
away from me, lowering her voice, as she talked to him, to 
a whisper ; he, too, spoke low. 

I waited patiently, standing in a flood of moonlight 
which streamed through the open door. In front of me was 
a table whereon lay Jocelyn's greatcoat, his hat and stick, 
and an envelope directed in his familiar handwriting; I 
read and reread that direction, but I never knew to whom 
it was addressed. I wished that those other people would 
talk louder ; I could not hear what they said, not one word. 
Why did they speak so softly ? Every one spoke in a whis- 
per, or I was deaf to sound. Why should they whisper ? 
. Jocelyn was out of earshot, their voices could not disturb 
him. 

Presently Mrs. Lindsay moved away and stood at the 
foot of the staircase, her head bent forward as though she 
were listening, and then the doctor came over to me. 

" Come this way with me, Miss Chamberlain," he said, 
still speaking in that subdued key to which all sound was 
hushed, and taking my arm, he drew me across the hall into 
the dining-room ; but I resisted his authority. 

" I can not wait," I said, " I must go to Mr. Carew, he 
will want me. Do you not understand that I can not bear 
to be away from him when he is ill ? " 
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" You must remain here until I have seen him, Miss 
Chamberlain. You must not leave this room until I return ; 
I am going to him now." 

" I forgot. Oh, yes, you are going to him ; go, go, don't 
wait, be quick ! I will not come, I will do just what you 
wish me to do, only make haste. I will stay here, I promise, 
only make haste." 

" I will come back to you soon." 

" No, no, don't come, don't leave him. I am in no hurry, 
I can wait. I would rather you stayed with him, you must 
not leave him. No, don't speak, I will do anything, but 

go, go-" 

" You promise to wait here ; you shall not be left alone 

very long." 

He, too, spoke to me gently, soothingly, as though 
it were I, not Jocelyn, who was the sufferer. Every one 
treated me as though I was some one whose presence they 
desired to shun, and of whom they were half afraid — it was 
dreadful to be treated thus, it confused me, my head was 
not clear, for as I paced up and down the room — up and 
down, up and down, through the eternity which lay between 
me and knowledge — I thought that I was not alone. I 
thought that the figure of a woman was beside me, that I 
felt tender arms wrapped closely around me, that compas- 
sionate eyes sought mine, and a steady hand held a scroll 
spread out before me, upon which were written the words 
that I had read and pondered over somewhere — long ago : 

" He that sweareth unto his neighbor •, and disappointeth 
him not ; though it were to his own hindrance" 

But these words were not complete, they were but the 
answer to a question, but the fragment of a piece. I put 
my hand to my head, I could remember nothing, my mem- 
ory was a blank. The woman who had my mother's sweet 
young face, as I knew it from her picture, laid her lips 
to my cold forehead, and I heard the words I had desired 
to find sounding through the room : 

" Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who shall 
rest upon Thy holy hill? " 

And then, after a pause, the answer : 

" He that sweareth unto his neighbor, and disappointeth him 
not; though it were to his own hindrance" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" Peace, peace ! He is not dead, he doth not sleep, 
He hath awakened from the dream of life — 
He hath outsoared the shadow of our night.' 
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Steps passed to and fro the hall continually, but is was 
long before they paused at my door, so long that I had 
gathered hope at the delay. If I had been forgotten, it 
was because Jocelyn had been remembered ; if the doctor 
had been detained, it was because Jocelyn required him ; 
every moment that passed was blessed. When at last the 
steps halted at the threshold, and, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, advanced into the room, I turned to meet their owner. 
The sight of his blank face shook the newly-laid founda- 
tions of hope, 

" Is he much hurt ? 

" Mr. Carew is extremely ill. 1 

" Go back to him. Don't leave him. 1 

" I have left him to wiser hands than mine. 1 

" / must go to him." 

" Let me advise you, Miss Chamberlain, to go home, 
to return to Smerdon. Mr. Carew is very ill, it would be 
wisest for you not to see him to-night. I beg you to go 
home, my carriage is here, I will drive you home." 

" Thank you, but I could not leave him ; perhaps you 
did not know that I am to marry him next week, so I must 
be with him ; whether he is ill or well, I must be with him. 
Has he not asked for me ? " 

" No." 

" Does he not know I am here ? " 

" No." 

" You should have told him," sharply. " I beg your 
pardon, you would not think of that, of course ; but I am 
sure he wants me. I have waited patiently as you wished 
me to do, but I must not wait any longer. Will you take 
me to him ? I am not used to illness, but I can learn, you 
will tell me what to do." 

The doctor went over to the fire, and, leaning down, 
warmed his hands at the smoldering ashes in the grate. 
He kept his face persistently turned away from me during 
the long silence which followed my words; my hopes 
quailed. 
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"Let me see him, take me to him," I went on, my voice 
had grown hollow, I could hardly recognize it as my own. 
" Every moment that you keep me away from him and in 
ignorance makes it worse for me. I know you mean to be 
kind, but it is not kindness. However ill he is, whatever 
has happened to him, it is not right to keep me here." 

" You shall go to him by-and-by, but not yet. Before 
you go, I must prepare you for great trouble, terrible 
trouble." 

Again he waited, watching me this time, and fidgeting 
nervously under the hopeless inquiry of my miserable eyes. 

" They ought not to allow you to be here all alone. 
Why is no one with you ? It is disgraceful to leave all this 
to me." He spoke irritably, he was impatient of my impor- 
tunity, impatient and perplexed ; his task was to heal the 
sick, with such scenes as the present he had no business. 

He pulled forward a chair, and motioning me to sit 
down he felt my hand and laid his fingers on my pulse, then 
going over to the sideboard he poured me out a glass of 
wine and stood beside me while I drank it. I did as he 
wished me to do, I dared not speak, but my eyes never left 
his face. 

" That is right, that is better, you are very much chilled 
and shocked, no wonder, it is a calamitous business, I never 
came across a sadder case. You know how it happened ; 
you know that poor Carew drove over to Marton with Lind- 
say late this afternoon. Lindsay was half drunk when they 
started, so his wife tells me. She asked poor Carew to go 
there with him to look after him, and keep him out of fur- 
ther mischief. As far as I can gather from what she says — 
but she's confused, and doesn't quite' know what she's say- 
ing — it seems Carew knew what we didn't, and was in the 
habit of doing sheep-dog to that drunken fool, to whose ac- 
count this sad accident must be laid. He has been drink* 
ing, on and off, for years, she says, and poor Carew knew of 
it, and tried to keep him steady — and so, in this way, three 
days before his wedding he has been rewarded. Good 
Lord ! it is enough to drive one mad to think of it. Well, 
they went, and they were late in coming back. • Mrs. Lind- 
say was not anxious, she had great confidence in Carew, she 
was accustomed to shift her responsibilities on to his shoul- 
ders. He was a good fellow — if more of us were like him, 
now — " 
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The speaker paused, and, staring moodily before him, he 
seemed waiting for some word from me, and, when it did not 
come, he went on speaking, but in short broken sentences, 
between which his eyes sought my face uneasily, and then 
returned to the ground at his feet. 

" They started at four o'clock. Lindsay had business in 
Marton which could not be postponed — or, at any rate, he 
would not postpone it. They were to return to dinner, but 
they did not return. Mrs. Lindsay dined alone ; she was 
here," pointing toward the table, which was still set for din- 
ner, " when Lindsay himself came in ; he told her what had 
happened, he was sobered then, when it was too late. By 
Heaven ! he deserves to be shot, and he is not scratched ; 
it is a case of murder, if ever there was one. He was driv- 
ing at an infernal pace, up hill and down alike, and, as they 
turned the corner by the gray bridge below the meadow, the 
horse shied and overturned the dog-cart. The poor fellow 
fell against the edge of the bridge, his head struck the stone 
parapet — struck it with great force — nothing on earth could 
save him after such a blow as that ; he was breathing when 
they brought him home, breathing, and that was all, he was 
not conscious. When I went to him just now it was all 
over." 

" All— over ? " 

" Yes. It is an awful thing, a tragedy, but you must try 
to be brave ; that is right, you bear it well. Where is Mrs. 
Lindsay ? You should not be left ; some one should be with 
you." 

I sat where he had placed me, looking at him still. I 
neither moved nor wept, nor spoke ; I bore it well, he said. 
I had caught a fragment of his sentence, and held it in my 
brain, it overflowed and filled the slow pulses of my body, 
beat dully in my ears, and was dimly traced before my eyes. 

li When I went to him just now it was — all over." All 
over, all passed, all gone, all lost, all dead. He had been 
with me in the sunshine that morning, he had promised 
to come again in the moonlight ; it could not be all over, 
there was no meaning in those words, I repeated them 
aloud. 

"Don't mind me," the doctor said, gently, "don't try to 
control your grief, let yourself go, or you will be all the 
worse presently. You had better give way, it is wisest to let 
grief run its course unchecked." 
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He had seen so much sorrow that he knew the remedies 
and antidotes of the disease, and I, God pity me, had heard of 
such a malady as youth hears of it, as a fable, as of a far-off 
visionary possibility that would never come to me. People 
died, I knew it, old people were sick, and ailed, and groaned, 
and bemoaned themselves; I had been sorry for them 
vaguely pitiful when I remembered their sad case. But 
now sorrow had fallen upon me, a thunderbolt from a cloud- 
less sky had struck me down. Jocelyn was dead. I began 
to think, but I must not dare to think, for " that way mad- 
ness lies." 

" Where is he ? Take me to him." 

" Are you sure you can bear it ? " 

"Yes." 

My companion drew my hand through his arm and led me 
carefully, as though I was weak and ill, across the hall and 
into the drawing-room. Some one was moving in the dimly- 
lighted room, some one who burst out into sobs as I ap- 
proached, and who hurried away, still weeping as she went. 
The doctor followed her and left me there alone — yes — 
alone ; for though a figure lay upon the couch before me, 
and though the soft light of the candles outlined the sem- 
blance of a face I knew, yet I was alone. That was not 
Jocelyn, he had never let my lightest word pass unheeded, 
he had been always ready to dry my easy tears ; this figure 
lay indifferent to the world in all the cruel selfishness of 
death. His strong unwasted hands were crossed upon his 
breast, his thick hair was brushed back from his cold fore- 
head, there was no mark, no scar, no sign to show that he 
was changed — and yet it was not Jocelyn. 

I crept close to him and laid my hands upon his folded 
hands, his cold indifferent hands which never moved be- 
neath my fingers, my cheek to his, my warm cheek against 
the chilly rest of his. Oh, the cruel unconcern of the dead 
which can not be disturbed ; they have passed into peace. 
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They take their fill of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill." 



I spoke to him, kneeling beside this strange Jocelyn who 
had so changed to me that no kisses could warm the marble 
of his cheeks, nor could my anguish move him to pity. 

I could not cry, my tears were dry and my voice was 
steady. 
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" Io no pianeva, si dentro impie trai, 
Piangevan elli." 

I knelt there a long while, so long that I grew cold, so 
cold and faint that I thought that I was ill, that the pain 
would kill me, that God was listening to my wordless 
prayer, and would let me follow to that place where hearts 
are lifeless, eyes blind, ears deaf, and earth a dream. Earth 
with her treacherous smiles that fall on all alike, earth upon 
which is nothing sure but death. Death which creeps on 
forever, snatching its prey with caprice, mangling and maul- 
ing through long years of misery one of the doomed, falling 
suddenly upon the happy, always near, always active, always 
relentless. 

" Hopeless grief is passionless ; 
For only men incredulous of despair, 
Half taught in anguish, through the midnight air, 
Beat upward to God's throne in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 
In souls, as countries, lieth silent — bare." 

By-and-by, through the silence I heard my name called, 
and I rose from my knees. I was stiff and rose slowly. 
Along the passage without came the trampling of footsteps 
and the muttering of voices, and then I bent over the calm 
face of the dead and spoke to him in a whisper. 

u Jocelyn, they want me, I must go away ; say one word, 
one word, only one word to show me that you can hear me 
when I speak. Jocelyn, do you hear me ? do you know 
me ? Have you gone so far already that you have forgotten 
me?" 

No answer came but the doctor's voice from the door- 
way : 

" Will you come to Mr. Anstruther, Miss Chamberlain ? 
he is asking for you." 

" Where is he ? " 

" He is here in the hall" 

il I am coming." 

" Margaret, Margaret, come to me : I have been told 
bad news, I want to know the truth, they have alarmed me ; " 
grandpapa held out his hands toward me, they were trem- 
bling, his voice quavered, I went to his side and took his 
hands in mine and pressed them to my breast, and led him 
away with me into the empty dining-room, shutting the 
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door between us and the servants standing in the passage. 
" You do not speak, Margaret," appealingly ; " they have 
told me a frightful tale. I do not believe it, I have come to 
find out the truth. My dear, my dear, don't deceive me. 
They tell me there has been an accident ; the dog-cart was 
upset — a trivial accident, I have known a cart upset a dozen 
times and no one hurt ; but they exaggerate, don't turn your 
head, I can't hear what you say. Is Jocelyn — hurt ? " 

I looked into the grim and haggard face, in which the 
keenness of the blue eyes had grown dim, and I knew he 
had heard the truth and that he believed it 

" He is not hurt," I said, " he has no pain to bear. We 
might have had to watch him suffer, but he will never suffer 
now ; he is gone from us, he has gone first, but we shall 
follow him. I have been with him — he is so calm and still 
— he might have had to bear what we are bearing now, and 
it is better to be dead." 

I tried to find some word in which a grain of comfort 
lay, and pressed my lips to his wrinkled hands when I could 
find none, but he shook me off, and pushing me from him he 
burst out crying, the painful crying of old age. 

Then followed such an hour as can never come to me 
again. An hour into which was pressed such bitter pain as 
must leave a scar in its trail forever. I stood still as a rock 
and bore the buffeting of his hard words, for, in the mad- 
ness of his despair, he railed at me. I tried to speak, but 
he would not hear ; I was silent, and he reproached me for 
cruel indifferene. 

He recalled the past ; all my perversity, all my faults he 
laid bare before me, he had forgotten nothing. I was pa- 
tient, when nothing matters the quality of patience flour- 
ishes. Or can patience even exist, where time and hope are 
equally valueless ? 

No one came to us, I heard the doctor's carriage drive 
away, and I heard no other sound, the whole world might 
have been dead so quiet was the night. The fire had gone 
out in the grate, but the lights burned brightly, shining down 
on the dinner-table, on the silver, and the glasses, and the 
flowers beneath, and on the four places prepared for those 
who would never come again. 

" Dear grandpapa, come home with me," I begged him, 
timidly, for the vehemence of his passionate grief had set 
him trembling and his white face was seamed with lines and 
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contorted. " You look so ill, come home with me and rest 
It is not far, we will go together, it will be better out of 
doors." 

Yes, it would be better out of doors ; beneath the moon 
and stars, earth grows distant, heaven nearer ; joy and sor- 
row are alike better out of doors. 

" Home ? What do I want with home when he is gone ? 
Have you no tear to shed ? Have you no heart ? You 
don't know what it is. He was all the world to me ; you 
have lost a lover — easy to be replaced — but I have lost my 
only son, the apple of my eye, the joy of my life. I have 
thought for him, and planned for him, and lived for him, I 
would have died for him gladly. What have I done that 
God should rob me of him now in my old age, when I have 
nothing else to live for ? O Margaret, you can't tell what 
it is." 

im I know, I know." 

"You lie! no one can know. You, least of all. Six 
months ago, nay, three months back, he was nothing to you, 
worse than nothing. For thirty years he has been a son to 
me, for more than thirty years. He was a pretty boy, he 
had his mother's hair and eyes, I loved him for it. He was 
so strong and healthy, he never ailed as a lad ; he was a hale 
man, and this is the end of it all. To die in the road, to 
die in a moment, to be cut off in his happiness within a 
stone's-throw of home. It is a narrow bridge, but he had 
driven there a thousand times — I do not understand what 
happened. Tell me again. No, where is Lindsay ? Fetch 
Lindsay, I want to see him •, he can tell me something more." 

" To-morrow, grandpapa, to-morrow, you shall see him 
to-morrow, but let us go home together now." 

'* Good Lord, you talk to me like the fool you are ! I 
will not go home. I will see Lindsay. If you will not 
fetch him, I will fetch him myself. He should be here with 
us, he should have come to see me — it was his duty." 

He walked across the room, but, as he reached the door, 
he put out his hand and caught at the wall, for he was stag- 
gering. 

" Margaret ! " he cried ; and then, as I ran to him, he 
grasped my wrist, " that's right, thank you, I want a hand ; I 
have had a blow, and I am not so young as I was, you see. 
I am giddy, let me lean on your shoulder for a minute ; " he 
leaned upon me heavily, and passed his hand across his 
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eyes. " Perhaps I had better go home, you may be right, 
I might lose my senses, I might, indeed, for I am an old man 
to bear such a shock. What time is it, Margaret ? " 

His voice had lost its vigor and its passion, it had sud- 
denly grown querulous and weak, his physical weakness was 
blunting and deadening his suffering. 

"It has struck two, grandpapa. It is so late. Come 
home." 

" Yes, yes, you are so obstinate, so importunate ; no one 
is to be pleased but you. I will come, but I must see him 
first ; let us go to him together ; he was fond of you, very 
fond of you, though I, for my part, never knew what he saw 
in you to admire. He had had his troubles, poor boy, yes, 
he had, and he bore them well, but he fretted after that 
poor young girl — I drove him to the station that day, per- 
haps I told you before ; I harnessed the mare myself, and 
we caught the train with a minute to spare. It's a long 
time ago, but I remember his face, he sat with his watch in 
his hand ; ah, he had his troubles, poor lad, they altered 
him, he grew quiet and grave, but he was always a good son 
to me. He bore with me, he was patient, and I'm a hot- 
headed old man, but I believe he loved me, I do indeed, I 
swear I do. There's not an acre of the ground, nor a tree, 
nor a hedge of mine, that he didn't know and care for, they 
were to have been his, he was to have married you on Tues- 
day, it was all arranged, nothing has been forgotten — and he 
is dead, thrown out of a cart on the road and killed, not a 
stone's-throw from home. Am I dreaming, or is it true ? " 

H Hush, hush ! I can not bear it." 

" You flouted him finely at first ; your affection is a 
mushroom growth sprung in a night. Ah, but your humors 
amused him, he liked your airs and your graces. He was 
happy enough, it was only this morning he was talking 
about you. Such praises ! I laughed at him for his folly, 
though I was pleased enough too. There was only one part 
of the property he was in a hurry to get, and that part was 
you. Only this morning, did I say? Was it only this 
morning ? " 

I do not know how I answered him, or how the rest of 
that unhappy night passed, I moved through it bewildered 
and stunned. 

The gray morning light was dawning in the east before 
my grandfather and I left the Jiouse on our way home. The 
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freshening breath of a new day met us as we walked slowly 
and in silence over the familiar footway. It was cold, and 
I shivered in my thin evening-dress ; my head, too, was bare. 
We did not speak to one another. Now and again he stopped 
short to groan and wring his hands as with the fresh scene 
some fresh aspect of his loss met him. 

In the hall at Smerdon a group of servants stood huddled 
together by the front door, the farm bailiff Jenkins was there, 
and I saw Michael the gardener from Green Meadow among 
them. 

Upon the buzz of excited voices their master broke in 
harshly. 

" Off to your rooms every one of you ! " he cried. " I 
won't have you turn my hall into a market-place for your 
gossip. You women with your infernal tongues, you would 
chatter through the judgment-day ; off, out of my sight, 
every one of you ! " Then turning to me he laid his hand 
on my head gently, and addressed me : " There, my dear, 
you are a good girl, go and rest ; it's a sad world, and you 
are young to learn that it is so." 

May I not come with you, grandpapa ? " 

" No, no, leave me alone, what good could you do me ? 
I would rather be alone. There, don't cry, for God's sake ! 
go away up to your room, you look very ill, you must rest." 

Stokes had not obeyed his master's dismissal, he lingered 
by his side, and now he came forward. 

u I've a good fire in the library, miss, I will take care of 
the squire. You will come in here, sir, and sit down a bit, 
won't you ? " 

He spoke with an old servant's persuasive authority, and 
to this my grandfather yielded ; he laid his hand on Stokes's 
arm. 

" I'll come, it's all the same to me now where I go. I 
can not bring him back again. Ah, it's a dreadful thing to 
be old. 1 wish it was all over, my day is passed ; if the 
Almighty had been pleased to take me and leave him, no 
one would have broken their hearts for me, I am not the 
kind of man whom people miss. Yes, Stokes, you feel it, I 
know you do, you all do ; he was universally loved, every 
one who knew him knew his worth." 

I waited until the library door shut behind the retreat- 
ing figures, and then I turned and found myself wrapped in 
arms that strained me to a gentle breast on which I had a 
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thousand times wept away my childish troubles and found 
comfort for them. But now I was the composed one, for 
Miss Ruxton caught my hands and held them pressed against 
her heart, while, with her tears dripping down her cheeks, 
she cried brokenly : 

" My own, my own, what can I say to comfort you ? I 
love you so ; don't turn from me, don't God help you. He 
is merciful. He knows best, he will comfort you." 

" Not yet," I said, dully, " it is too soon." 

" O Margaret, you frighten me : don't be like that, you 
must cry, my darling, cry, cry your heart out with me." 

" You taught me not to cry, do you forget ? I learned 
the lesson better than you thought. I — can not — cry. Happy 
people who have hope can cry. I beg your pardon, I don't 
know what I say, I am so tired, I want to go away and be 
alone." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

u Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this — 
' He giveth His beloved sleep ' ? 

M What do we give to our beloved? 
A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 
And bitter memories, to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake— 
• He giveth His beloved sleep.' " 

Upon the threshold of my bedroom Miss Ruxton left 
me. The soft gray light of early morning softened the 
familiar aspect and traced my shadow lightly as it fell across 
my mahogany wardrobe. I went over to the window and 
drew up the blind. The thrushes and the blackbirds were 
calling to their mates across the lawn from shrub to shrub 
and from tree to tree, and the first merry rays of the sun 
were dancing through a luminous mist which lay low, as 
though it had fallen from a cloud, upon the country. The 
world was waking to a new day, and for me it was still night 
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an eternal night upon which no sun would rise, no day 
would dawn. 

Hurriedly I turned away from the window, and then my 
eyes fell upon the photograph of Jocelyn that stood upon 
my dressing-table, and beneath which lay a great bunch of 
jonquils, partly withered, that I had gathered that after- 
noon, and forgetting, had left there to die. I touched them 
gently, staring at their dimmed beauty through a mist of 
tears, for I was full of pity for the happy girl who had 
gathered them for her lover, and full of pity, too, for the 
shortness of their ill-starred lives, and full of wonder that 
such beauty should have been created only to die. 

I felt heavy tear-drops rolling down my cheeks, slowly 
at first, but gathering force as they fed on thought, until I 
broke out into weeping, wild weeping such as exhausts if it 
does not relieve the acuteness of grief. 

I had sunk down upon the ground, and lay there, with 
my wet face pressed against the floor. But who can care to 
linger on the sight of the first throes of the anguish of be- 
reavement? Men die every day, and, when those who 
love them mourn, such mourners may be pitied, but are 
usually avoided. Who is so fearless, so strong, so brave 
that he will consent to bear the shadow of another's sorrow 
in addition to his own ? Who can tell when his turn will 
come ? He will have enough to do in bearing his own bur- 
den ! He has no strength to spare for his neighbor ! He 
stamps his apprehensions out of sight, and impatiently evades 
the sight which, if it does not irritate, alarms him. 

At last, worn out and spent, I fell asleep on my hard 
bed. The sun was streaming through my undrawn blind 
when I awoke. I found a pillow beneath my head, and a 
rug wrapped round me. I sat up, bewildered by my posi- 
tion, and looked round. I was not alone, for Mrs. Lindsay 
was standing by my side bending over me, and Afghan was 
licking my hand. 

" Did I wake you, Maggie ? I am so sorry, I did not 
mean to wake you," she said ; her voice quivered as she 
spoke, and I saw her face was disfigured by weeping. 

" What is the matter ? " I asked, struggling to my feet. 
" What is the matter ? Why are you here ? " 

Then my eyes -fell on the dead jonquils at my feet, and 
I remembered everything. I went close to her and put my 
arm round her and kissed her. 
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" I have come because I could not keep away ; Miss 
Ruxton knows I am here, she told me where you were, and 
brought me to you. I have been watching yon for a long 
while. I wanted you to wake, and now that you are awake 
I can not bear to tell you." 

" Don't tell me anything — it was an accident ; you must 
not think it was the fault of — any one. It — was — the — will 
— of— God." 

u No, no," she cried, " it was not the will of God, but 
of the devil ! George killed him ; no, /killed him. George 
was drunk, he is mad when he is drunk, and Jocelyn could 
not influence him. He would drive, and he drove like a 
madman. And / sent Jocelyn with him, I begged Jocelyn 
to go; he did not want to go, but he went because he 
would not break his promise, nor draw back." 

" I do not understand." 

" No, but I will explain it to you. It is a long story, it 
has gone on for years, no one knew it, no one but Jocelyn. 
I hid it from every one, almost from myself. He knew 
George before we were married. They were at school and 
at Oxford together. After that, they went to fish in Nor- 
way ; it was there that Jocelyn found it out, he knew the 
curse of poor George's life, had known it before the night 
when the truth was forced upon me. O Maggie, that 
night was such a night as last night, a fearful night, which 
can not be forgotten, however long one lives. I was a bride, 
I had been married three months; we had just come down 
to the Manor House, and, as bride and bridegroom, we went 
together to a ball at Bradstock. I wore my wedding-dress. 
It was winter ; a long frost had just broken up, sleet was 
driving before a northeast wind, and the roads were coated 
with melted ice and mud — it was the kind of night upon 
which you would not turn a dog adrift. Jocelyn was at the 
ball, and when we left he came down to the carriage with 
me. I had been dancing all night and had hardly seen 
George until then. Just as we drove away, Jocelyn leaned 
through the brougham window and said to me, below his 
breath, ' Don't be frightened ; it will be all right if you keep 
quiet.' I had no time to ask him what he meant, for we 
drove off. I had married young, Maggie, I had never seen a 
drunken man until I saw George then ;.I thought he was 
mad — as he was in truth. I was so frightened that I shrank 
from him and cried, and then he struck me, and swore that 
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as I was such bad company I should not stay in the carriage 
with him. Well — he stopped the carriage and turned me 
out upon the road. I heard the coachman remonstrate, and 
I heard George tell him to drive on — you see, he did not 
know what he was doing, poor fellow — and they drove on. 
It is a long while ago, but I can see the carriage-lights fad- 
ing in the distant darkness, I can feel the sleet beating on 
my face and head, and the chill of the wet road through my 
shoes as I felt them then. It was a dark night, there was 
neither moon nor stars to be seen, the country was strange 
to me, I did not know where I was nor how to find my way 
home. I was too desperate to feel physical fear ; I tried to 
run in the direction of the fading lights, but I slipped and 
fell. I was soon on my feet again, but I had lost a shoe, 
and I had to walk carefully. It was bitterly cold, I was 
soaked to the skin, the long train of my gown grew heavy 
with the wet. But why should I go back through all these 
dreary years to that time of which I have never spoken 
from that night to this ? — They talk of mending grief with 
grief, so listen. Presently from behind me I heard the 
sound of approaching wheels ; desperate as I was, I was 
not sufficiently desperate to be reckless of appearances. I 
crept close to the hedge, and crouched down, as I hoped, 
out of sight. The brambles tore my dress and the icy 
water in the ditch rose to my ankles — but I had not hidden 
myself, the glimmer of my white gown caught the passer's 
eye, the carriage stopped, and Jocelyn called me by name. 
He was in his dog-cart and alone. He helped me to get up 
upon the seat beside him, and wrapped me in his own coat 
and rug ; he never asked me a question, nor said a word 
of pity or surprise as he drove me home. But when we 
drew up at my door I begged him not to leave me, I was 
afraid and I told him so. He took the cart down to the 
stables, and then he came into the house with me. George 
was there — it was all new to me then, and new trouble is so 
bitterly hard, and I was beside myself, I did not know 
which way to turn. But Jocelyn knew, he was so clever 
with him, he understood him ; he would not let me stay 
with them, you know his authoritative way, he sent me away 
and took all the trouble upon himself." 

All the while Mrs. Lindsay was speaking she was looking 
into my face with her beautiful pathetic eyes, which said 
more than her words had done of the horror of that time. 
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"Is it tragedy or comedy, Margaret?" she asked me, 
anxiously. " Are you inclined to laugh at the thought of a 
drunken man — it is an amusing sight — or are you pausing to 
break your heart for his wife ? Can you conjure up the pict- 
ure of her life ? Is your imagination sufficiently vivid for 
such a sordid task ? No, her trouble is a trouble to despise, 
to turn from with loathing, a trouble too mean to investi- 
gate. There is no cure for her, and what nobility is there 
in the sufferings of a drunkard's wife ? Her petty deceits, 
the hiding of bottles, the locking of sideboards, the telling 
of lies, lacks the refining element of sorrow — it is comic, and 
yet it is deadly. Without Jocelyn, then, I should have died, 
Maggie, and I told him so. ' Whenever you want me, send 
for me/ he said ; 'one word, and I shall understand and 
come ; ' and I held him to his word, God forgive me. From 
the first I put Jocelyn out of the question ; I had but one 
thought — to screen George and to help myself. I am proud 
— you may well pity me — wife to a drunkard, and yet proud. 
I could not bear to see young innocent girls shrink with dis- 
gust from the husband whom I did, whom I do, so help me 
God, love with what I have left of a love — love such as 
yours is, Maggie. I could not bear to see men sneer with 
amused contempt at him. I could not bear to hear whis- 
pers of pity at my fate ; I could not and I would not sub- 
mit myself to this, if any effort on my part, if any sacrifice 
at Jocelyn's hands, could save it. Jocelyn had offered to 
help me, I had not asked him, he had offered his help ; you 
will not wonder at my accepting it, using it, clinging to it, 
and forgetting him. He never reminded me that I pre- 
sumed upon his kindness, he never once looked impatient 
over my demands. I knew we might be misjudged, I was 
afraid you might misjudge us, but I was indifferent; in the 
face of such a calamity as mine, I was indifferent to every 
other thought. I worked as no slave ever worked at my 
part ; I was to keep George amused, occupied, happy — it 
was his only chance. Yours is a great trouble, Maggie, I 
am sorry for you, but / deserve the most compassion ; you 
are beaten down to the ground and stunned in a great 
storm ; you can lie still, but I am bruised and aching, and 
still struggling on my feet. You have not the .everlasting 
strain, the unceasing anxiety, the eternal fret, the dread of 
the future, which hangs upon me like a cloud." 

I put my arm round her and kissed her again, my own 
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loss was trampled out of mind by the sight of her face and 
the sound of her words. 

" It is not always so bad as that," I told her, gently ; 
" you must not lose heart, and fancy that it is so. You have 
been so brave and good, you must be brave and good again." 

" I am not what you fancy me to be, but I am sanguine, 
I never lost hope. It was always, ' This is the last time, 
Daisy. I swear to you that this is the last time ; ' and then 
he would cry, poor fellow, yes, and pray, and swear that, 
for my sake, he would keep straight ; and I, like the fool I 
am, believed him. Again and again he deceived me, and 
again and again I believed him. If I had not had hope, I 
should have died — I believe so — though it is not easy to die." 

She left my side and went over to the window, and, turn- 
ing her head from me, looked out upon the lawn while she 
continued speaking. 

" I have been selfish, Maggie ; unhappy people are selfish, 
like the happy ones. I was so engrossed by my own anxieties 
that I put Jocelyn's feelings out of the question. He might 
have grown tired of his promise, he must have grown sick 
of us both, but I did not care. I was sorry when you came 
to Smerdon, and when I saw that he was fond of you I was 
dismayed, because, if he married, I should lose him. I had 
grown to lean on him ; if he was with George I was at ease 
and contented ; I had known him from my childhood." 

" I know, I know." 

" Did he tell you about poor Dolly ? Ah, I thought he 
would — that made the link between us ; he was not a stranger, 
nor uninterested. Maggie, will you ever forgive me? I 
asked him to drive with George. He did not want to go, I 
knew it, though he never said a word, and he went because 
he would not draw back from his promise. I did not see 
them start. I was in my room, for I was writing to Rachel, 
and when George was with him I was happy. I had no 
presentiment, no misgivings : when my letter was written I 
went out. It was getting late, or I should have gone to see 
you ; as it was I wandered through the lanes behind the 
house until the dusk drove me indoors again. Even when 
the dinner-hour came and passed without their return I was 
not uneasy ; I knew George had gone to see the architect 
and arrange several things about the building — he had a 
good deal to do, for we were going back to London the 
next morning, and Jocelyn — " 
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" Don't don't," I broke in, roughly, " don't tell me all 
this — like a story — I can't bear to listen to you. Go on 
talking about yourself, but I can not bear to hear his name 
— not yet at least. He is dead, nothing else matters ; every- 
thing is swallowed up in that." 

The wound was so fresh that I winced at the thought of 
its being fingered. 

" You are angry with me, Maggie. I do not wonder at 
it. I deserve it." 

I assured her it was not so, I tried to convince her that 
what I felt was pity but no resentment. I did not tell her 
that the faculty for feeling anger was destroyed, that I could 
drag no sensation from my desolation but sheer indifference. 

By-and-by she told me that she must return to Green 
Meadow ; George was alone, he would be expecting her, 
and they must make arrangements for their journey — they 
were going to London as soon as the inquest was over. I 
went down-stairs with her to the front-door, we walked 
through the darkened passages in silence, and I went out 
upon the drive with her to stave off the good-by for a few 
minutes longer. I thought she would cry again, and her 
crying was dreadful to me, but she was as calm as I was 
myself. When I turned round I saw the cause of her 
change of manner ; two of the servants were in sight and 
watching us, she had seen them, and, accustomed as she was 
to command and conceal her feelings, she had intuitively 
steadied her voice and restrained her tears. It was a slight 
thing but it was suggestive, and it touched me. I ran the 
few paces between us and caught her by the arm. 

Say good-by again ; I was absent, I was not thinking 
that it is a real good-by ; " then as her cold lips touched 
mine, " I have not told what I feel because I can not, be- 
cause words are empty, and I can do nothing to help you. 
I wish to Heaven I could." 

" I must learn to help myself," she said ; " it is my trouble, 
I had no right to thrust it upon him. Maggie, do not think 
hardly of poor George, he can not resist it, it is dreadful for 
him, you don't know how dreadful, nobody could know un- 
less they saw him. There, you must go back, let me go. 
Good-by, good-by." 

How the days passed which followed that farewell I can 
not quite remember. I know that soon a slow procession 
filed in silence up the drive bearing a heavy burden, and 
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that in the library a still figure lay in his coffin, the figure 
which was so like, and yet which was not, Jocelyn. The 
room was very dark, and the air was sweet with the smell of 
freshly gathered flowers ; I only left his side to wander up 
and down the borders of the flower-garden, and pick the 
jonquils and narcissus to lay them fresh and pure upon his 
folded hands. 

Then came a morning upon which I dressed myself in 
black, heavy crape that shriveled into wrinkles as I moved, 
it was the very day upon which I was to have been married, 
my wedding-day. There was a bustle through the house, 
the dead silence of the past hours was disturbed ; there 
were strange faces to be seen, and strangers spoke to me 
softly, and looked at me, some curiously, some compassion- 
ately, but all kindly. There was the sound of wheels upon 
the drive and the trample of many feet, and the awful over- 
powering scent of hot-house flowers. And then they took 
me to my room and dressed me, but, in lieu of the white 
veil that they had hidden somewhere out of sight, they tied 
a crape veil over my face. They were slow over their work, 
some one was calling for me, and they hurried me down- 
stairs into the carriage where grandpapa was sitting alone. 
The blinds were drawn down, it was very dark ; the rain 
came pattering in slow, heavy drops against the window, one 
of the first April showers was dripping on the trees and 
the flower-covered coffin before us. We crawled over the 
ground; a smothered sob from my companion was the 
sound which mingled with the distant tolling of a bell. 
Presently we stopped ; we made our way on foot through a 
great and silent crowd of people, who fell back as we ap- 
proached, and some of whom were crying as we passed. 

The rain had ceased, and the sun poured down upon us 
as we stood round the open grave. I did not lift my eyes 
from the ground where the wreaths and bouquets and cross- 
es of white flowers lay ; such flowers should have adorned 
a bride for her wedding — but they lay there on the wet 
earth. 

The choir had been singing and I heard the clergyman's 
voice cease, and then there was a movement among the peo- 
ple, and we turned to go. Grandpapa was leaning on my 
arm, and Miss Ruxton was close beside me ; she lifted my 
hand and kissed it over and over again. Just then the rain 
fell in torrents, and there was a hurry among the people to 
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get into the carriages. Ours was the only carriage which 
returned to Smerdon; we drove quickly, and the blinds 
were up. 

When I went into the library again, I found it rearranged 
and light, the curtains were drawn back, the windows were 
thrown open, and a fire was leaping and crackling in the 
grate. Then it was that for the first time I was frightened 
by the strength of my misery. I dare not stay alone with 
it, I dare not yield to its importunity, it was an enemy to 
be fought and conquered. I went up-stairs to Miss Rux- 
ton, where she was crying in her room ; she had been ailing 
for the last few days, and looked ill and worn. I brought 
her down to the drawing-room, and insisted that she should 
lie on the sofa while I made her a cup of tea, and waited 
upon her. 

When she had finished her tea, I fetched a book and 
read aloud to her ; she pretended to listen, but I saw that 
she surreptitiously wiped her eyes when she thought I did 
not see her. 

I laid the book upon my knees, and put my head down 
beside hers upon the sofa. 

" How we have changed since the days when I was a girl ! " 
I was puzzled at the recollection ; " then I was the one who 
cried and laughed as the mood took me, you often used to 
scold me for my want of self-control, and now you cry, and 
I am dry-eyed and calm." 

" I grieve for you, my dear ; I have to watch you, and, 
greatly as I love you, I am powerless to help you. I keep 
silence because words are impotent, grief will not patch with 
proverbs. I am sick at heart, too, for I remember that I 
sought to prejudice you against him. I half-divined your 
grandfather's intention, and I, in ignorance and arrogance; 
set my face against him ; nay, not against him, darling, but 
against his age — against the union of April and October. I 
wanted happiness for you, I was greedy for you." 

u Yes, I understand, but what you said did not prejudice 
me. His perfections," with a sad smile, " damaged him, his 
faults had nothing to do with it. It all seems so long ago/' 

" Don't look like that, Margaret, you must not give way. 
Nothing lasts, nothing, time will make it easier, by degrees, 
darling, little by little God will lighten his heavy hand. 
You don't believe it, but, I tell you, it is true. Do you 
think I would deceive you ? Do you think I do not know ? " 
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" You don't understand ; I do not want to be different 
Do you mean to tell me that I shall grow callous, obdurate, 
hard, happy ? Shall I forget his face and his voice and his 
eyes ? Did you say that to comfort me ? or to drive me 
mad ? " then, gently, " let me read to you again, dear, it is 
better not to talk." 

She nodded, and so I took my book and read on far into 
the afternoon. As it grew dusk, I went out into the garden ; 
it was fine then, but all day long the gleams of sunshine had 
been short and fitful, broken by tempestuous showers, even 
now heavy clouds, which had caught a gleam of scarlet and 
purple from the dying sun, floated overhead, driving slowly 
before a steady wind from the west. 

April, of which I had grown accustomed to speak with a 
conscious smile and hot cheeks, was here, my wedding-day 
had come and passed, it was over. The sun was sinking, 
but the trees waved, and the flowers sprang in thousands 
through the tangled grass in the wood, where the ground 
was studded with color ; for them their sun would return, 
and they would spread, and grow, and live in his light, but 
for me, my sun had gone down forever, stunted and sun- 
less and cold my life must be. I found my trouble every- 
where — what is so restless as sorrow ? I returned to the 
house. Jocelyn met me at every corner ; I heard his step 
crossing the hall, I heard him whistling to the dogs, I heard 
his low laugh, I heard him calling me from the library ; it 
was all so fresh, it had been my life a week ago, and now 
it was a dream. 

A few days later grandpapa called me into the library 
after breakfast ; he had some business which required ar- 
rangement, and Jenkins had gone to Marton market, and 
would not be home until the evening. 

u Let me fee the note, grandpapa ; I know something 
about it; I might write the answer. Let me do something." 

"You are too young and scatter-brained, you have no 
common-sense, and you won't listen to reason. He under- 
stood me before I spoke, he had patience with me, but you 
fly into a passion in a moment. Good heavens ! I never 
knew what he saw in you." 

" I think I could help you, grandpapa. Jocelyn talked 
to me about his work, I understand more than you think. 
If you will forgive my stupidity and help me, I shall soon 
improve. Let me try." 
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He assented grudgingly; but when I had successfully 
mastered the subject, agreed with his opinion and tran- 
scribed it to paper, he pointed to a lofty pile of letters which 
lay upon the writing-table, saying : 

" Take those, Margaret ; I have not opened one of them, 
I could not do it ; but you open them, read them, answer 
them if you can do so ; if they puzzle you, I shall be here, 
you can inquire of me." 

I sat down before the writing-table, and took up the let- 
ters. They were for the most part addressed to Jocelyn ; 
they were, many of them, about subjects of which he had 
often talked to me. Some natural tears overflowed as I 
read them, but my sight was clear, my hand steady, my 
brain quick, as I wrote the answers. Grandpapa lay back 
in his chair and closed his eyes. Now and then I asked 
him a question, or I appealed to him to confirm an opinion ; 
the luncheon-bell rang before I had finished my work. 
Grandpapa came to my side, and looking over my shoulder 
read my letters through carefully. 

" Have you nearly done, my dear ? " 

" Very nearly." 

"Will you have time to finish after lunch?'* 

" Yes." 

Time, that was the burden of which I was endeavoring 
to rid myself. 

" I must not overwork you, Margaret." 

" You could not overwork me, I love the work." 

He reread the letter I had just written, and then he took 
my arm. 

"You are no fool," he said; "you may be of some use 
after all." 

And he led me into luncheon. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

*• Dead I Is he dead ? How could he die, or be 
Other than living, unto love whose breath 
Defends whatever it breathes upon from death? 
Therefore, as long as I live, so must he. 
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Why doth he come not? Wherefore should he come, 

Who never from my side can go away ? 

His is the first face seen, when dawns the day, 

His the voice heard when birds sing or bees hum, 

And his the presence felt when night is dark and dumb." 

I delighted in every nook and every corner and every 
part of Smerdon, but the library had grown to be my con- 
stant and my favorite haunt ; in it I had spent so many 
hours of the last fifteen years of my thirty-five long years of 
life. In it I had learned to work and through work I had 
found peace, and peace is a blessing which no one, save an 
Irishman, would despise. 

A fair woman is apt to age earlier than her dark neigh- 
bor, and I had grown old ; more than that, I was glad to be 
old — a young body, with an old heart set in it, is a monstrous 
thing to possess. Yes, I was old ; a looking-glass tells the 
truth, a looking-glass on which the side-light falls criss-cross 
may exaggerate, but a looking-glass standing back to the 
light on the dressing-table speaks the truth, and mine told 
me that wrinkles were traced on my faded face, where once 
the dimples had played, and that lines met and crossed and 
spread across my forehead and were lost where my hair 
still waved (though not so thickly, not so rebelliously as of 
yore), about my temples — that the streaks of gray on the 
yellow were not pretty, any more than the wrinkles on my 
worn thin face were pretty or becoming. I wore a black 
dress, for I had grown into the habit of wearing black, and 
habit is second nature, as my dear, old governess used to 
say ; for she loved to quote a proverb, and though a counter- 
proverb had often trembled on the tip of my tongue, I never 
let it drop, for it would have injured her faith in the infalli- 
bility of her axiom, and to injure faith is as accursed as was 
the action of the " Sally who removed her neighbor's land- 
mark." 

My hands were very thin, and the diamond hoop slipped 
round my finger twenty times a day, showing a slender streak 
of gold which might have been a wedding-ring — only it was 
not. 

I lived alone. I had many friends in Bilton and around 
Bilton, I had a corner in God's acre " where heaves the turf 
in many a moldering heap," whither I made my way daily. 
Habit was second nature here again — at first I had crept 
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thither unseen in the dusk, and wept my heart out by a 
solitary grave. 

" No later light has lightened up my heaven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me ; 
All my life's bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life's bliss is in the grave with thee. 

" But when the day of golden dreams had perished 
And even despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 

" Then did I check the tears of useless passion — 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 

" And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory's rapturous pain; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again." 

Now I stopped my pony-carriage at the churchyard 
gate, and full in sight of all who cared to see, dry-eyed and 
placid, stood for a minute in silence beside my graves — my 
three graves ; for twice more a silent procession has filed 
slowly down the Smerdon drive, twice more I have smelt 
that awful overpowering scent of hot-house flowers, twice 
more I have stood beside an open grave — the last time I 
stood alone. 

How soon a solitary woman grows accustomed to her 
solitude ! I was busy too ; I managed my property myself, 
with Jenkins as my right hand. I was indefatigably indus- 
trious, and, with the Vicar as my guide, I had become 
philanthropic. I was energetic ; from cottage to farm, from 
farm to field, from field to hamlet, I paid my constant visits. 

I had just come in from a drive that afternoon, and had 
rung the bell for tea. The window was wide open, it was a 
warm day in mid- April, the air was damp and soft, the caw- 
ing of the rooks was a background for the singing of the 
birds. I sat down before my writing-table in the library, 
and pushed my hat off my brow. I was tired, and a little 
depressed, the weather was unsatisfactory, and I was a 
farmer, so the weather affected my spirits — the mild air 
relaxed my courage. I felt weak and self-indulgent* I 
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stretched out my hand and opened a drawer which had been 
long locked and unopened for years, and from it I dragged 
out a crumpled letter, which I myself had thrust in there 
with trembling fingers fifteen years back. 

My fingers did not tremble now, they were firm and 
strong, but I smoothed out the letter tenderly — though 
heaven knows it had nothing to do with tenderness — yet it 
brought back memories, a thousand memories which flowed 
like a deep stream through my mind, and set a tremulous 
smile upon my lips. How I had sobbed my very soul sick 
over that letter, and blistered it with tears ; and now I read it 
critically, and wondered how it had ever moved me. I need 
not have been afraid to reread it, it did not affect me at all. 
This was it : 



a 



Dear Maggie : I have been to see Daisy this after- 
noon ; she is miserable about you, and asked me to- write. 
It is one of the saddest cases I ever heard of. George ought 
to be locked up. I used to worry about poor Mr. Carew 
and Daisy, for I thought he cared for no one but her ; but 
she tells me he only went to them to see George. I call 
George positively wicked ; he was always a bore, but now 
he is worse than that, he is dangerous. Daisy follows him 
from room to room in an agony ; I think she is foolish to 
make such a secret and such a trouble of it. Other men 
drink. I should give him a bottle of brandy a day, and 
let him kill himself his own way, if he was my husband. 
Talking of my husband, don't scold me, but I have given 
dear Tom his freedom. I explained to him that poor men 
are better unmarried ; he won't look forward, he is unprac- 
tical, but I am prudent. He is making a fuss for the time, 
but even that is less unpleasant than the eternal fuss of a 
poverty-stricken couple with expensive tastes ; I can't tell 
you how worried I have been about that and several other 
things, which have united to perplex me. I am trying to 
act in the wisest way and for the good of every one, and 
people misunderstand me. If I marry any one else, it sha'n't 
be in April ; if May is an unlucky month, I can't help it. 
I shall never stay with the Lindsays again, it might be most 
unpleasant — and do you know it was George himself who 
set the house on fire ? He upset the lamp in his dressing- 
room, and had it not been for poor Mr. Carew he would 
probably have been burnt — one does not like to say ' what 
20 
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a pity he wasn't,' even if one thinks so — but the people 
whom nobody wants live on forever. I am writing a very 
long letter ; but it is wet, so I can't go out, and I am think- 
ing so much of you, you poor girl. Daisy told me to give 
you her dear love. Your affectionate 

" Fay Lingard." 

I had never answered that letter, nor had I ever seen 
its writer from that day to this. I had heard a few weeks 
later of her intended marriage with a very rich man, whose 
acquaintance she had made previous to that time when she 
had given " dear Tom his freedom." Poor Tom, and lucky 
Tom, too, I whispered to myself ; just then, no doubt, he 
had despised his freedom and would have hugged his chains 
— but such freedom, in a cool moment, is not to be dis- 
dained. 

The Manor House had been rebuilt, and when rebuilt 
was let to strangers. Mrs. Lindsay wrote to me occasional- 
ly ; but as time passed the space between each letter 
lengthened, and now it was more than a year since I had heard 
from her. They were living in London ; she seldom men- 
tioned her husband beyond the fact that he was well, but of 
poor Rachel, who grew worse instead of better and suffered 
sadly, she wrote fully. 

That afternoon I had been to call upon one of my 
neighbors, and had heard from her the news which had 
sent me to my writing-table and driven my hands into that 
forbidden drawer. Mr. Lindsay was dead ; he had died 
very suddenly at Homburg some two months back, and his 
widow with her niece, Mrs. North — Fay Lingard once — 
had come or were coming to the neighborhood. The tenants 
at the Manor House had received notice to quit ; Mrs. 
Lindsay herself intended to live there. 

My life at Smerdon was so quiet, so undisturbed, so 
peaceful that a little thing affected me ; I hardly knew 
whether I was glad or sorry to think of our meeting, but I 
was stirred and roused. I put the letter back into the 
drawer, reclosed it, and got up. Tea would be brought in 
directly, and after that I must go down to the village ; I 
wanted to see the Vicar on parochial matters, and I had not 
paid my daily visit to my graves. I went over to the win- 
dow and looked out lovingly upon the spring landscape. 
How the trees grew ; that deodara had trebled its height 
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since I first saw it. The chestnuts had reached tfut their 
arms and joined hands with their neighbors ; I was not the 
only thing that had changed in fifteen years. 

My Jersey cows were grazing placidly upon the rich 
pasture-land. I cast an appreciative eye slowly over them, 
and I looked critically at the clouded sky ; we wanted a 
little sunshine for a change ; this year April was too lavish 
of her showers. Ah, there was a carriage coming up the 
drive ; I should probably have a friend to tea with me. I 
wanted some one with whom to talk, the old sorrow had 
been struggling to reassert its dominion; a change of 
thought, under such circumstances, is a blessed thing. 

A few moments later the door opened, and Stokes an- 
nounced, with pomp and most impressively : 

" Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. North, if you please, ma'am." 

I rose and held out both hands. 

" We have come to see Miss Chamberlain," said the 
younger lady, rather sharply. " The servant told us she 
was at home." 

" Don't you know me, Fay ? " 

" Good heavens — how you have changed ! How stupid 
of me ! To be sure I see you now ; when you speak I 
recognize your voice." 

*' It is so many years," said the other, gently, " we are all 
changed." 

" You look a hundred, Daisy ; I don't wonder at it, you 
have had a trying life. Maggie, have you been ill ? You 
are so pale, and I remember you as rosy as an apple. My 
dear, are you not surprised to see us ? Daisy would come 
down to the old neighborhood ; we are at Marton for a 
week. I came with her, for I wanted a rest. The children 
have had measles. I nursed them and wore myself out; 
there are not five worse-tempered children in Europe; 
William spoils them, so I left him in charge ; they are con- 
valescent, and perfectly unbearable." 

It was kind of Mrs. North to talk so fast and continu- 
ously, for the sight of Mrs. Lindsay (she had thrown back 
her heavy veil and stood facing the light in her widow's 
mourning) took me back across the intervening years as 
though they had never been, and set me down a passionate, 
jealous, impulsive girl again, who had envied the beautiful 
curves and glorious eyes of that still perfect face. Fifteen 
-years had left their trace, but a gentle trace, upon her. She 
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smiled at me through easy tears, and came and took my 
hand in hers and stroked it ; I saw she thought me looking 
ill, and pitied me. 

" I am coming back to the Manor, Maggie. I think the 
air may suit Rachel ; she does not like London, she is never 
well there. She has a fancy for the country, poor child. It 
will be pleasant to have you for a neighbor ; I shall be here 
continually." 

" You can not come too often," I said, warmly. " I only 
wish the Manor House were nearer." 

" Who is at Green Meadow now ? " asked Mrs. North, 
sitting down beside me on the sofa. 

Mrs. North had grown into the most comfortably plump 
and rosy-cheeked of prosperous British matrons ; content- 
ment sat in every line of her figure, and self-satisfaction 
lurked in the tones of her voice. 

" No one," I replied ; " it is empty." 

" What a pity ! It is such a nice little house, I should 
have thought it would let directly. How long has it been 
empty ? " 

u For fifteen years." 

" Why don't you take, it, Daisy ? You are anxious to 
get away from London, and you can't get into the Manor 
House till Michaelmas/' 

" I do not wish to let it," I said constrainedly ; and there 
was a moment's pause. 

u Do you know that if I had been told years ago that you, 
Maggie, would be an old maid, I should not have believed 
it. You were the most sentimental woman I ever met ; 
how you used to amuse me ! Sometimes you were as prim 
and pedantic as that old lady who brought you up ; you 
had a fierce little temper, too, and you were ludicrously in 
love. You have outgrown all your peculiarities, I see." 

" I have outgrown everything," I said, breathing rather 
fast ; " or perhaps I should say things outgrow me." 

" You are so thin, Maggie ; are you sure you have not 
been ill ? " 

" I have never been ill in my life, Mrs. Lindsay ; I am 
out in all weathers, and at all hours. I am as strong as a 
horse." 

" Who is your agent ? " asked Fay. " Have you any one 
nice ? " 

" I have no agent ; I have managed everything myself 
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for years. I am a great farmer, you know ; and a great gar- 
dener too." 

" Maggie, why have you never married ? Where is that 
clergyman who used to chuckle and make love to you ? " 
That clergyman is my vicar." 

" Why don't you marry him ? " 

u He has already one wife, two are prohibited." 

" What a pity ! " 

"Fay is anxious to marry off all her friends," said 
Mrs. Lindsay. " She is intensely sorry for her unmarried 
friends." 

" No, I am not. I think troubles should be equalized, 
and no spinster can know what the word trouble means. 
Maggie, farmer, gardener, heiress, must be in great demand. 
Poodles is married, poor fellow ; and, by-the-by, so is 
Tom." 

Fay's conversational powers had grown with her years ; 
she talked incessantly. I listened rather absently, for I was 
thinking how once I should have winced beneath her sharp 
handling of my wounds ; they were scars now, indelible but 
hard to the touch ; they might ache, but they could no longer 
smart. 

" You must come and stay with us in the summer," she 
was saying ; " my husband and you can trudge over the 
country together and discuss Short-horns and Southdowns 
and all your hobbies ; it will amuse him, and I assure you 
he is not easily amused. I should like to show you my 
daughter Dolly, she is perfectly lovely ; they say she is like 
my mother's poor sister who died as a girl. You remember 
hearing of her ; she was engaged to poor Mr. Carew ? " 

" I should like to see your children, but you must bring 
them to the Manor House some day, and I can see them 
there, for I never leave Smerdon if I can possibly help it." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because there is no place like home." 

" No wonder you look so ill if you never have a change. 
Daisy, do you hear that, you roving spirit ? — take example." 

*' I have given up roving," she returned, rebukingly. " I 
am going to settle down at the Manor House with Rachel, 
and Maggie will have to look after us and tell us the price 
of hay and the points of cattle. Rachel is very fond of the 
country." 

" Because she lives in town," said Mrs. North ; " she is 
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a most discontented girl, she would never be satisfied any- 
where." 

Mrs. Lindsay turned indignantly round. 

4i Remember that you are speaking of a poor child who 
has never known a day's health and can never know a day's 
happiness, and speak gently and kindly of her for God's 
sake." 

44 My dear, you spoil Rachel ; she would be far better 
and far pleasanter if you did not indulge her in every- 
thing." 

" We all manage other women's husbands and bring up 
other women's children very cleverly. Fay," Mrs. Lindsay 
said, more gently and with a smile. " Maggie, you never told 
me of poor Miss Rux ton's death. I was so glad to hear that 
she was to live with you, you were so fond of her ; how you 
must have missed her ! " 

" Yes, we both missed her. My grandfather had grown 
dependent on her for amusement ; he and she played te~ 
zique every night, and they used to talk together of old 
times." 

" Maggie," broke in Mrs. North, energetically, " are 
there no Anstruthers left ? If you don't marry, where does 
the place go ? " 

"To my vicar's eldest boy," I replied, a little shocked 
at the question. " That is my present intention ; but he 
has no idea of it, for I may change my mind." 

44 Fay, is still inquisitive," Mrs. Lindsay said, apologeti- 
cally, and turned the subject by remarking : 

44 1 see Stokes is with you, Margaret ; nothing in the 
house is changed, you are a great Conservative still. You 
used to be a politician in the old days ; you and poor Joce- 
lyn used to argue, do you remember ? " 

Did I remember ! not very well, I am afraid, my mem- 
ory was dimmed, a curtain of time hung between me and 
the 4< old days." 

My visitors stayed with me a long while, and when they 
said good-by they promised it should not be long before 
them came again. 

" You want cheering up," Mrs. North said. " You are 
not the sort of woman who ought to live alone. You used to 
be so high-spirited and such a vixen. I remember how you 
would fly out at me because I was not romantic ; you have 
made me quite ashamed of myself before now. You are too 
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domestic ; one grows tame, indifferent, cat-like, if one is for- 
ever by one's own fireside. Come up to ire in town next 
spring ; send me a telegram any day, and I shall be delight- 
ed to see you. My children will wake you up, I never saw 
such spirits in my life." 

Aggressive happiness, aggressive content, aggressive pros- 
perity depress me. If one lives in the shade, sunshine is 
dazzling — nay, more, it is painful. As the door closed be- 
hind Mrs. North, I heaved a sigh of relief. 

Yes, she was right, 1 was cat-like ; I could endure stran- 
gers, their touch and their companionship, but I was not 
sorry when they left me, and I could sit down by my own 
fireside quietly and undisturbed. 

" Who burns his viol will not dance, I know, 
To cymbals." 

At first, perhaps it is will not, but very soon it becomes 
can not. Limbs soon grow stiff with disuse, and their danc- 
ing days pass. 

I was sitting idly behind the tea-tray when once more 
the door opened, and this time stokes announced, " Mr. 
Levett". 

I turned smiling to greet him. 

" Bring some more tea, Stokes. — You have come to tea, 
I hope, Mr. Levett." 

Yes," he said. " I like an excuse to get a cup of your 
tea. I wish you would teach my wife to make tea, she has 
no idea of it." 

. " You forget my cream, Mr. Levett ; that is my secret. 
I am so glad you came, I was coming down to the Vicarage 
presently. I wanted to ask you about Jane Timms," — etc., 
etc., etc., a long story of a prot/g/e of mine, who like most 
protfgtes had not been behaving satisfactorily. 

Mr. Levett listened rather absently, and answered in- 
differently. I interrupted him. 

"There is something the matter," I said, quickly. 
" You are going to tell me something important. What is 
it? Quick!" 

I was always nervous now, the least thing frightened 
me ; I had known so much trouble that I was on the look- 
out for more. It was foolish of me, and he laughed, a short 
half-hearted chuckle. 

" My dear Miss Chamberlain, I am going to tell you 
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something important; I hardly know whether it is good 
news or bad. I ought to be thankful, but I am not, for it 
means change. It means my leaving Bilton and you all. I 
have been offered the living of Budley ; it is a rich living 
and a good house. I must not refuse it, I have to think of 
the children as well as of my wife." 

" The living of Budley ! I am so glad ; Mrs. Levett will 
be delighted, it is close to her old home." 

" You are upset, I am sorry I told you so abruptly ; it 
will be a terrible wrench. I can't bear to think of it, but I 
must do what is best for them all. Don't, Miss Chamber- 
lain, don't ! " 

"I shall miss your children," I said, wiping my eyes; 
" they are with me so much, and little Jock is so dear to 
me. I ought to be ashamed of myself; but I have been 
worried a good deal to-day, and this was so sudden, and 
— and it seems as though I was breaking the last link with 
the past." 

It was dusk before Mr. Levett and I walked down the 
Church Path side by side. He was talking with animation 
of his future prospects, and promising that I should have 
the children for companions whenever and wherever and for - 

as long as I liked. He reckoned without his wife, as men r 

often do away from home. He walked into the church- 
yard with me, and looked round with an eye the more appre- 
ciative because it was about to lose sight of the spot. 

" How pretty it is ! " he said, " so beautifully kept and 
with flowers everywhere. Your example has worked won- 
ders." Then he pointed to the cross in front of us. " That 
is a curious text," he said. " I have never quite understood 
why it was chosen ; " and he read aloud : 

" Who shall rest upon Thy holy hill ? " And the answer : 
" He that sweareth unto his neighbor, and disappointeth him 
not ; though it were to his own hindrance." 



THE END 
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much bright description of fashionable life and people."— New York 'Iribune. 

9. THE SILENCE OP DEAN MAITLAND. By Maxwell Gret. 

44 The story culminates in a scene which is almost unequaled and unexampled 
in fiction. ... As a tale of spiritual struggle, as a marvelously graphic and vita] 
picture of the action and reaction of human Hie, * The Silence of Deau Maitland* 
is a book that is destined to an extraordinary recognition and permanent fame in 
literature."— Boston Traveller. 

10. MRS. LORIMER: A Study in Black and White. By Lucas Malet, 

author of "Colonel Enderby's Wife," "A Counsel of Perfection." 

444 Mrs. Lo rimer 1 is not only brimful of cleverness, profuse and careless 
cleverness, as of one rich in intelligence, and of penuine, softly reflective humor, 
such as critics love : but of power of a kind so separate that it is hard to charac- 
terize without quoting in Justification the whole book. It Is as a story of rare 
prominence, alike of humor and of pathos, that we recommend 4 Mrs. Lorimer.' " 
—London Spectator. 

11. THE ELECT LADY. By George MacDonald, author of "Home 

Again," etc. 

44 Rich in imaginative beauty and fine insight into the mysteries of spiritual 
life."— London Spectator. 

44 There are some good bits of dialogue and strong situations in the book."— 
The AUunawm. 

12. THE MYSTERY OF THE "OCEAN STAR." A Collection of 

Maritime Sketches. By W. Clark Russell, author of "The 
Wreck of the 4 Grosvenor,' " etc. 

44 Mr. Clark Russell occnpies a peculiarly happy position in literature. Be is 
absolutely without competitors. Opinions may differ as to the best writer in 
almost any other line of work, but there is only one fabulist of the sea, and, in 
one respect. Clark Russell is a better story-teller than any of his colleagues in 
other branches of fiction."— San Francisco Examiner. 

13. ARISTOCRACY. A Novel. (In cloth. Price, $1.00.) 

"A very clever and amusing piece of novel- writing is •Aristocncy,* by an 
unknown anthor, who seems to hnve a sufficient knowled&re of the manners and 
tone of (rood society in England to satirize them unmercifully, while adhering in 
a considerable decree to the truth. ... He also knows how to write an Interest' 
ing story, and his book has not a dull page in it"— The 8uk\ New York. 
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14. A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank Barrett, author of 

" His Helpmate," " The Great Hesper." With Illustrations. 

" A yery pretty, natural, and refreshing story is * A Recoiling Vengeance.' . . . 
ft Is a story told In the first person of a struggle for the inheritance of a wealthy 
lawyer in a country town, and in its clearness and brightness reminds us not a 
little of the maimer of Anthony Trollope."— London Saturday Review. 

15. THE SECRET OF FONTAINE-LA-CROIX. A Novel. By Mar- 

qaret Field. 

The heroine of thir story is an Englishwoman, but the events occur principally 
in France. In tbe main the story !•* domestic in character, affording some charm- 
ing pictures of life in a French chateau, but scenes in the Franco-German War 
are also depicted, and the action leads up to a striking and moet dramatic 
situation. 

"An interesting story well told."— Christian Union. 

"Altogether a delightful story."— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

16. TOE MASTER OF RATIIKELLY. A Novel. By Hawle* Smart, 

author of " A False Start," " Breezie Langton," etc. 

" The Master of Rathkelly " is an Irish landlord, and the incidents of the 
story illustrate the nature of the present conflict in Ireland in a striking manner. 

17. DONOVAN : A Modern Englishman. A Novel. By Edna Ltall. 

New cheap edition. (In cloth. Price, $1.50.) 

A cheap edition of u Donovan " hap long been called for by those who have 
recognized its merits, and wished to see its influence extended. It falls within 
the range of thought stimulated by " Robert Jblsmere," and books of its class. 

18. THIS MORTAL COIL. A Novel. By Grant Allen. 

"Mr. Grant Allen'* is a good story, a little burdened with tbe constant effort 
for a sparkling narrative, but fairly true to life, and speaks through its charac- 
ters."— 7%<? Athenasum. 

19. A FAIR EMIGRANT. By Rosa Mulholland, author of " Marcella 

Grace," etc. 

"The ' fair emigrant * is a young lady who returns to her father's country for 
the purpose of Irving to clear his name from tbe disgrace of a crime with which 
be wa9 falsely charged. ... A very interesting narrative."— 7 'A* Spectator. 

" A capital novel."— Scotsman. 



20. THE APOSTATE. A Novel. By Ernest Daudxt. 

" The Apostate " is a novel of mnch more t 
somewhat new. In morals it is unobjectlonabJ 
ive. The translation has been carefully done. 



" The Apostate " is a novel of mnch more than ordinary power, and in a field 
somewhat new. In morals it is unobjectionable, and in style noble and impiest* 



D. AFPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 8, & 5 Bond Strrbt, New Yob*. 
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21. RALEIGH WESTGATE; or, Epimenides in Maine. By Helen 

Kkndrick Johnson. 

The time of this story is just before and during the rebellion, but the reader 
ip carried back to gome carious episodes in the early history of Maine, the tradi- 
tions of which supply part of the material for the plot. 

41 Out of the common run of fiction.' 1 — Boston Btacon. 

" An atmosphere of quaint humor pervades the book."— Christian Inquirer. 

22. ARIUS THE LIBYAN : A Romance of the Primitive Church. A 

new cheap edition. (Also in cloth. Price, $1.25.) 

" Portrays the life and character of the primitive Christians with great force 
and vividness of imagination."— Harper's Magazine. 

" Beside this work most of the so-called religious novels fade into insignifi- 
cance. "— Springfield Republican. 

23. CONSTANCE, AND CALBOTS RIVAL. By Julian Hawthorne. 

u The reader will find a fascinating interest in these strange and cleverly told 
stories wh'ch are as ingenious in conception aa they are brilliant in develop- 
ment."— ifewto* Gazette. 

24. WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, author of "Donovan." New cheap 

edition. (Also in cloth. Price, $1.50.) 

"We recommend all novel readers to treat this novel with the care which 
such a strong, uncommon, and thoughtful book demands and deserves."— London 
Spectator. 

25. A DREAMER OF DREAMS. A Modern Romance. By the author 

of " Thoth." 

"Of an original and artistic type ... near to being a tremendous feat of 
fancy."— Athenaum. 

" Resembles its predecessor ( u Thoth " ) in the weirdneee of the plot and the 
incisive brilliance of style."— London Literary Wcrid. 

26. THE LADIES* GALLERY. A Novel By Justin McCarthy and 

Mrs. CampbelLtPraed. 

u It is interesting and racy, and abounds in clever sketches of character and 
in good situations. Both authors are, fo to speak, on tl eir native heath. . . . 
Altogether, the book abounds in amusement. 1 *— London Guardian. 

*• An absorbing, powerful, and artistic work."— London Post. 

27. THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. By Maxwell Grey, author 

of "The Silence of Dean Maitland." 

** The Reproach of Annesley " will be welcomed by every reader of " The 
Silence of Dean Maitland," a novel that has been pronounced by both English 
and American critics a work possessing striking power and originality. 

28. NEAR TO HAPPINESS. A Novel. Translated from the French 

by Frank H. Potter. 

41 The plot is strong and clearly constructed, and the characters are sketched 
with marked force and artistic skill. The era of the incidents is that of the 
Franco-German War, and the point, abont which they revolve i* a tender love- 
story to which a deep dramatic Interest is imparted- "— Boston Gazette. 



Appletons* Town .and Country Library. 



29. IN THE WIRE-GRASS. By Louis Pendleton. 

44 An unusually clever novel Is 4 In the Wire Grass,' by Louis Pendleton 
(Appletons). It presents a vivid pictu .e of Southern life by a native of the South, 
and abounds in incidents and characters racy of the soil. . . . The humor i» 
everywhere bright and genuine, and the action uniformly brisk."— The Sun. 

30. LACE. A Berlin Romance. By Paul Lindau. 

444 Lace, 1 Lindiu's novel, of which the Appletons have just published a thor- 
oughly good translation, gets its name from the fateful rw held in it by a mar- 
velous mantle of Brabant lace. This mantle wanders through the mazes of this 
story like a specter that will not down, and, rarely beautiful as it is, grows in 
the end into a veritable robe of Nessus. . . . Altogether, 4 Lace ' is one of the 
most effective pieces of work that we have seen for a long time."— Commercial 
Advertiser. 

81. AMERICAN COIN. By the author of "Aristocracy." 

A satirical picture of impecunious English peers In search of fortunes, and 
of the daughters of American millionaires in search of titles. 

44 4 American Coin* is a remarkably clever and readable story."— N. T. Herald. 



82. WON BY WAITING. By Edna Ltall. 

44 The sentiment of the story U delicate a: 
monly spirited and active."— Boston Gazette. 



44 The sentiment of the story U delicate and uplifting, and the style is uncom- 



83. THE STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. By Violet Fane. 

14 Neither Miss Braddon nor the author of 4 The House on the Marsh 1 con M 
have contrived a more ingenious story than that of 4 Helen Davenant.' "— The 
Academy. 

84. THE LIGHT OF HER COUNTENANCE. By H. H. Boyesen, 

author of "Gunnar," "Idyls of Norway," "A Daughter of the 
Philistines," etc. 

The scenes of this story open in New York, but the action soon shifts to Italy. 
The characters are mainly American and English. The incidents are picturesque, 
and the movement animated. 

85. MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or, Passages in the life of a 

Jacobite's Daughter. By M. E. Le Clerc. 

44 A simple, natural, credible romance, charged with the color of the time and 
satisfying to the mind of a thoughtful reader."— The Athenaeum. 

36. KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. 

44 * Knight-Errant * is marked by the author's best qualities as a writer of 
fiction, and displays on every page the grace and quiet power of her former 
works."— The Athenaeum. 

87. IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Ltall. 

44 The central figure of her story is Algernon Sidney, and this figure she in- 
vests with singular dignity and power. Home of the scenes are remarkably 
vivid. The escape is an admirable narrative, which almost makes one hold one's 
breath to read."— The Spectator, 



JLppletons' Town and Country Library. 

88. GIRALDI; or, The Curse of Love. By Ross George Dering. 

44 'OiraldV is undeniably a clever book; satirical, humorous, and amusing; 
fall of consistent sketching of character; ... an original and readable loypU' 
— The Saturday HevUw. 

89. A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna Lyall. 

"All the quiet power we praised in * Donovan' is to be fonnd in this new 
story."— 77W Athenceum. 

40. THE ROMANCE OP JENNY HARLOWE, and Sketches of Mart* 
time Life. By W. Clark Russell. 

" *Tbe Romance of Jenny Harlowe,' supplemented by other sketches of sea 
life, offer capital reading. The story is exciting enough to satisfy the mccw 
exacting on this score. 1 — The Academy, 

41. PASSION'S SLAVE. By Richard A she-King 

44 kr. King is a reUned and pleasant writer. . . . His tact is generally beyond 
approach."'— The Athenaum. 

42. THE AWAKENING OF MARY FEN WICK. By Beatrice Whitby. 

"We have no hesitation in declaring that 4 The Awakening of Mary Fen wick ' 
is the best novel of the kind that we have seen for some years. It is apparently 
a first effort, and as such is remarkable."— The Athenaeum. 

48. COUNTESS LORELEY. From the German of Rudolf Menger. 

44 An exciting novel, the scene of which is laid principally in Germany Jnst 
before and af er the Franco- Prussian War. The characters, which embrace be- 
sides the two principal ones a Breton dnelist a lion-hearted Englishman, a 
Russian diplomat, and others, are presented in a spirited manner. "—Boston 
Gazette. 

44. BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With a Preface by Walter 
Besant. 

This posthumous novel was unfinished at the time of Mr. Colline's death, 
although in course of serial publication. By means of the ample notes left by 
the author, Mr Besant was enabled to complete it along the lines laid down by 
the author. "The plot of the novel,'* says Mr. Besant, " every scene, every 
situation, from beginning to end, is the work of Wilkie Collins." 



45. THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER. By Sophie F. F. Veitch. 

"The passages In It which deal with the morally distorted and trade passion 
of Vera Dormer recall to some extent the vanished band of the author of 4 Jane 
Eyre/ "— The Academy. 

46. COUNTESS IRENE. A Romance of Austrian Life. By J. Fogerty. 

44 This is a charming story, interesting: and mouvementi, with some highly 
dramatic incidents. . . . The pictures of Viennese life and manners are admira- 
ble, and the descriptions of Austrian country-house life amid the magnificent 
scenery of the Salckammergut are most attractive."— Westmineter Beview. 
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47. ROBERT BROWNING'S PRINCIPAL SHORTER POEMS. 

Browning was bo voluminous a writer that his complete works are practically 
inaccessible to many readers. The present collection includes everything by 
which he is best known, except the dramas and very long poems. 

48. FROZEN HEARTS. A Romance. By G. Webb Appleton. 

" A well-laid plot, strong characters, and striking situations, give the story 
an absorbing interest throughout."— Baltimore American. 

** It is a clever, well- written, interesting story of Paris in the earlier days of 
the Orleans succession, rich in Waterloo, the Napoleonic and Bourbon remi- 
niscence, and as clean as clever French authors can make the same subjects nn- 
clean."— Brooklyn Eagle. 

49. DJAMBEK THE GEORGIAN. A Tale of Modern Turkey. From 
the German of Von Suttner, by H. M. Jewett. 

A romance in a new field, affording some novel pictures of life, social and po- 
litical, interwoven with and subordinated to a stirring and romantic love-story. 

" ' Djambek the Georgian ' strikes us as altogether a spirited and probably 
faithful presentation of conditions which existed prior to the last Russo-Turkish 
War, and which have certainly been changed for the better since then, though not 
through Turkish reforms of any kind."— New Fork Tribune. 

60. THE CRAZE OF CHRISTIAN ENGELHART. By Hkkht Faulk- 
ner Darnell. 

" A novel of more than ordinary quality and strength is ' The Craze of Chris- 
tian Engelhart.' It is marked by vigorous action, original types of character, 
and a myotic atmosphere enveloping some of the roost remarkable passages. As 
an intellectual effort it deserves high praise."— New York Sun. 

51. LAL. By William A. Hammond, M. D. 

" It possesses the great merit of being interesting from beginning to end 
The characters are striking, and several of them have an element of originality ; 
tue incidents are abundant and effective."— New York Tribune. 

52. ALINE. A Novel. By Henry Greville. 



12mo, paper cover. Price, BO cents each. 
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ROM FLAG TO FLAG. A Woman's Adventures 

and Experiences in the South during the War, in Mexico, and 
in Cuba. By Eliza McHatton-Ripley. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.00. 



The author of this book was the wife of a planter in Louisiana, and underwent some 
remarkable experiences in the first part of the war; later in Mexico, many vicissitudes 
befell her; and of her life in Cuba, still later, she has a striking and unusual story to tell. 

" In a word, the book is an account of personal adventures which would be called 
extraordinary did not one remember that the civil war must have brought similar ones 
to many. Her hardships are endured with the rarest pluck and good humor, and 
her shifty way of meeting difficulties seems almost to point to a Yankee strain in her 
blood."— The Nation. 
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"HE HISTORY OF A SLAVE. By H. H. John- 
ston, author of " The Kilimanjaro Expedition, etc. With 47 
fall-page Illustrations, engraved fac-simile from the author's 
Drawings. Large 1 2 mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 



" ' The History of a Slave ' is a work of fiction based upon tvery-day occurrences 
in the Dark Continent, and well calculated to bring home to the reader the social 
condition of heathen and Mohammedan Africa, and the horrors of a domestic slave- 
trade." — The Athenteum. 
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HE MEMOIRS OF AN ARABIAN PRIN- 
CESS. By Emily Ruete, ne'e Princess of Oman and Zanzibar. 
Translated from the German. i2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 



The author of this amusing autobiography is half-sister to the late Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, who some years ago married a German merchant and settled at Hamburg. 

"A remarkably interesting little volume. ... As a picture of Oriental court life, 
and manners and customs in the Orient, by one who is to the manor born, the book is 
prolific in entertainment and edification." — Boston Gazette. 

SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By the late Admiral 
*J Hobart Pasha. With a Portrait. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 

" The sailor is nearly always an adventurous and enterprising variety of the human 
species, and Hobart Pasha was about as fine an example as one could wish to see. . . 
The sketches of South American life are full of interest The sport, the inevitable 
entanglements of susceptible middies with beautiful Spanish girls and the sometimes 
disastrous consequences, the duels, attempts at assassination, and other adventures and 
amusements, are described with much spirit . . . The sketches abound in interesting 
details of the American -wax."— London Athenomm. 
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